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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tus little work, the second edition of which is now entering 
on its career, was originally compiled for the use of some 
young friends of the author, and used by them in manuscript 
with sufficient success to induce its publication, in the hope 
that it might contribute to form other young botanists, and 
lay the foundation for much interesting amusement, arising 
from a pursuit so congenial to the young and active; and 
above all to those who delight in the examination of the 
works of nature: a study to which we are urged not only 
by our own feeling of its propriety, as showing a due reve- 
rence for the gifts of God, but to which we are incited by 
many of the first writers of ancient and modern times. 


Malton will however be sufficient authority to the English 
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student, and his sentiments on the subject are well evinced 


in the following beautiful words :-— 


The desire which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great work-master, leads to no excess 
That reaches blame, but rather merits praise 
The more it seems excess. 


It is always desirable that some branch of Natural His- 
tory should be introduced into the education of the young, 
not only to relieve them from the less attractive studies now 
deemed so necessary, but to give a taste for amusements 
which improve the mind, and contribute to the health. 

The author may here repeat what she has mentioned in 
the work, that this treatise is not intended to teach the 
physiology of plants, with all the wonderful and interesting 
history of their structure, but solely to assist the student 
in taking the first step,—that of becoming familiar with the 
classification and the names of the common British plants, 


so that reference may be made without difficulty ‘to more 
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learned works on the subject when desired, and a foundation 
laid for more extended knowledge. If the beginning of a 
study is rendered easy and attractive (though it may still be 
in a scientific plan), many will be drawn to the pursuit who 
would be repulsed by meeting with difficulties. There is 
ample scope in botany even for the mind of a philosopher; 
but a simple introduction need not on this account be 
despised, or considered trivial. 

The author, therefore, presents a second edition of her 
work to the public, carefully revised, hoping that it may 
prove a useful aid in the pursuit of an interesting study ; 
and, feeling gratified by the favour with which it has been: 
received, she desires to recommend the prettily illustrated 
volumes on Entomology, Ornithology, and Algology, suc- 
ceeding it in the series of elementary works on Natural 
History to which Popular Field Botany formed the intro- 


aluction. 


ADDENDA. 


Page 36.—After Typhacee read 


14. Zamee.—Flower superior, divided into six parts. Stamens six, 
inserted into the base of the segments. Seeds two in each cell. 


15. Asparagee.—-Flower inferior, divided into from four to eight parts. 
Stamens from four to eight inserted into the receptacle, or on the 
divisions of the flower. Seeds one or many in each cell. 


PREFACE. 


SMALL and inexpensive works on Botany have been re- 
peatedly published, but none calculated to be really and 
practically useful to children, or those commencing the 
study, if they wish to pursue the subject unassisted by 
botanists. There are many pleasing treatises on the 
subject, containing interesting information respecting the 
plants of which they treat; but it appears almost useless 
to detail all these circumstances to those who are unac- 
quainted with the plants themselves. ‘The first knowledge 
necessary is the name of the flower, and with this the 
information acquired is practically useful ; without it, 
vague and unsatisfactory. The object, therefore, of this 
introductory work is to enable young persons with little 
difficulty to discover the scientific names of the common 
plants they may find in their country rambles. A few in- 


teresting facts are also given respecting the uses, habits, 
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and peculiarities ; and when more information is required, 
reference can be easily made to the valuable works of 
Sowerby, Hooker, and Lindley; those authors will then 
be clearly understood and fully appreciated. The ‘ English 
Botany’ of Sir J. E. Smith and Mr. Sowerby, to which this 
little volume forms a stepping stone, is perhaps the most 
useful, as it contains figures and descriptions of every known 
Bnitish plant. 

The present volume is suited to both the Linnean or 
artificial, and the natural systems of classification, so that 
either may be pursued. 

Chapter I. introduces the subject, explains the plan of 
the work, and details the method of forming a Hortus Sie. 
ews. Chapter I. treats of classification, giving tables of the 
natural and artificial systems ; and explanations of the prin- 
cipal botanical terms. Chapters ITT. to X. contain accounts 
of the plants to be procured during the spring, summer, 
and autumnal seasons. The concluding chapters are de- 
voted to the Mosses, Lichens, and Sea-weeds. 
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FIELD BOTANY. 


CHAPTER I. 
JANUARY. 


Borany is one of the most pleasing branches of Natural 
History, and in some degree a necessary attainment for every 
well cultivated mind, as well as most beneficial in many ways 
to the young student. There is, however, no “royal road” 
to the science; that is,—a certain degree of study must be 
passed through, to enable any one to gain a tolerable idea of 
this interesting subject. If we wish to learn a language, we 
do not fancy that by merely looking over a grammar and 
dictionary, we can attain sufficient knowledge to enable us 
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to translate or speak it freely ; we know that we must daily 
study some part of the language, and though at first all 
seems confusion, still with perseverance, a few pomts are 
gained, and then a few more, until by degrees a thorough 
knowledge is acquired. This is the case with Botany. The 
classification in that science answers the same purpose as the 
grammar in a language, and neither can be attained without 
these necessary elements being first mastered. 

It is often remarked that Botany is difficult on account of 
the long list of Latin names to be acquired, but these are 
few in number, compared to the words in a dictionary, 
and yet no one would suggest this as an insurmountable 
difficulty in attaining a language. If a science be worth 
learning, it is wise to begin properly, and study the alphabet 
as 1t may be called; and although I have said there is no 
“royal road” to Botany, I have endeavoured to smooth 
the path, and render all as easy and as simple as possible 
in this little treatise on the subject, by using English words 
instead of the technical terms whenever it is practicable. 

No one must expect if Botany be pursued merely as a 
relaxation from more important studies, to be acquainted 
with it in a season. ven learned botanists have been 
pursuing it for years, and if asked, would say they knew 
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but little, compared to what they wished to know; it would 
therefore be presumptuous in the young to expect that after a 
few trials only, they could understand the subject thoroughly ; 
for as it is impossible to arrive at a knowledge of any science 
or art without great pains, and considerable industry, (and 
Botany is not an exception,) the learner must be resolved 
to meet and overcome obstructions, which at the commence- 
ment appear rather alarming; with a little attention how- 
ever, the first difficulties will be found to vanish, for every 
step will smooth the way for another. When a little know- 
ledge is obtained, the study becomes more and more inter- 
esting every day, each new plant is examined with eagerness, 
and the investigation is no longer toii, but positive pleasure. 

If the possessor of this book will therefore at once follow 
the plan laid down, considerable improvement may be attained 
in a short time. Botany is easily pursued by those living 
in the country, and is not an expensive pleasure, whilst the 
thoughts connected with it are pure and refreshing, forming 
a delightful relaxation from more serious duties. It has the 
advantage of healthiness, for plants must be searched for 
out of doors; exercise is therefore united with study, which 
is a desirable object in the present state of education. All 
children are fond of flowers, and one half the design of 

B2 
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teaching them Botany is that of exercising their under- 
standings, accustoming them to attention, and giving them 
fresh instances of the wisdom and goodness of God. If the 
minds of children were more turned to these pursuits, and 
that curiosity about the things of nature which is implanted 
in their dispositions gratified, there would be less complaint 
amongst young people of the dulness of a few weeks’ 
sojourn in the country, than is too frequently the case. The 
close examination necessary to discover the genus and species 
of a plant, makes us acquainted with many beauties con- 
cealed from general observation, either by their situation or 
minutenéss. We cannot pursue knowledge of any kind 
without enlarging our views, as well as acquiring new ideas, 
and Botany has the great advantage of elevating the mind, 
whilst it improves and cultivates the intellect. 

What can add so much to the pleasure of a ride or walk 
in the country, as a knowledge of the plants seen in the 
woods and hedges? or what more instructive to a child when 
it has gathered a pretty bunch of flowers, than to point out 
the extraordinary beauty of the minute parts, the contri- 
vances for the ripening or preservation of the seed, or the 
use of its roots or leaves? Many moral lessons may be 
given to the young in a country walk if this pursuit is 
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understood and appreciated. Some persons are disposed to 
think it a useless study,-to laugh at those who pursue it 
zealously, and ridicule them for showing great delight at 
the discovery of a plant they have not met with before, but 
if they will compare this enthusiasm with their own in any 
favourite study, they will find the feeling similar. Unfortu- 
nately it is the custom to look on weeds with contempt, and 
to forget that they are as much the work of God as the 
solar system, and that every insignificant herb is a fresh 
proof of the wisdom and goodness of God in the Creation. 
As this little book is intended for those only who really 
wish to know something of this part of the works of 
nature, I need say no more by way of inducement, but turn 
at once to the object of these pages. 

The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to ex- 
plaining the plan to be pursued, and the best method of 
forming a collection of dried plants, a Hortus Siccus, or 
Herbarium, as it is called, so essential to the thorough at- 
tainment of the knowledge of Botany. The second chapter 
will give tables of the two systems of classification, and the 
explanation of the several parts of plants which ought to be 
known, so that the reader must be familiar with the contents 
of that portion before any use can be made of the rest of 
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the work. It is not intended that every part must be learned 
at once, but that a general idea should be gained, so that it 
may be rendered serviceable when occasion calls it into 
use. See 

I would advise the young student first to refer to and study 
the Linnean System, because it 1s so much more simple than 
the other, consequently this work is principally arranged 
to suit it; afterwards the Natural System may be studied 
if desired; but this I leave to the choice of the reader. 
Sir James Smith, the learned botanist, says that “the Lin- 
ngean arrangement is above all other systems easy and intel- 
ligible ;” and Mr. Loudon, that “it cannot be dispensed 
with in the present state of botanical knowledge.” These 
are sufficient authorities for pursuing it a¢ first, at all events. 

We will now suppose that a plant is found im the month 
of March, and that a desire is felt to know its name and 
something of its history. The name, of course, must be 
first found; and to discover this, an examination must take 
place of its pistils and stamens, their situation and number, 
and reference made to the table, page 18, in order to find 
its class and order. When this is done, the student must 
turn to the class to which it belongs in the list of plants 
found in March, and by comparing one generic description 
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with another and with the plant, in all probability little 
difficulty will arise. 

Supposing, for instance, the class is found to be Jcosan- 
dria, 11 consequence of there being twenty or more stamens 
fixed to the calyx, and the order Monogynia, because there 
is but one pistil, then the plant will be found to be Prunus, 
apd the species spinosa, as that is the only specimen of that 
class in flower at that early season. If the Natural System 
is preferred, apply for the class, subclass, and order, to 
the table, beginning at page 20, and supposing the plant to 
be in the class Hxogens, subclass Calyciflore, order Rosacea, 
refer to that order in March (of which there are only two 
examples), and the plant will be found to be the Prunus 
spinosa, as above; so that whichever system js pursued, 
the result will be the same. The generic and specific dis- 
tinctions are very similar in both systems. If the name 
should fail to be found, either a great mistake has been 
made, and a re-examination must take place, or the plant 
may be mentioned in the next month, or it is a more rare 
species than so small a work admits.* It should not, how- 


* To good botanists this work will appear imperfect, as not containing all 
the plants they are acquained with ; but to a young beginner it is better only 
to have what may be termed a vocabulary of the principal plants likely to 
strike the eye on first commencing the study. Nearly 600 species are 
described. 
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ever, be thrown away, but preserved like the rest. When 
more knowledge is obtained, its resemblance to some other 
genus may throw light on the subject, or some botanical 
friend may be able to assist. 

When the name is found, a label should be attached to 
the specimen, noting also the month and place where it 
was found, and placed in the press to dry, and during the 
next walk more specimens should be found, and the proper 
name applied, making new examination of the minute parts, 
and refreshing the memory with a repetition of the knowledge 
acquired the day before; the name will speedily become 
familiar by this method, and not easily forgotten. 

The best method of forming a Hortus Siccus, (which to 
those who are earnest in the pursuit is a very essential part 
of their duty,) is to procure five or six quires of proper 
botanical paper which may be purchased at some stationer’s 
in London ;* it is sometimes called grey paper (though 
what I have used is brown), also a quire or two of white soft 
paper for the more delicate flowers, and two strong well- 
seasoned boards of the same size as the paper; the weight 
employed for pressure may be bricks, heavy books, or pieces 


* Tt is manufactured by Messrs. Bentall & Co., of Halsted. For parti- 
culars see notice at the end of the work. 
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of lead kept for the purpose. These materials form a good 
press, but the cushion of a chair or sofa in constant use 
answers the purpose as a temporary convenience. A proper 
botanical press is of course the best. 

Plants for drying are better gathered in the middle of the 
day, than either morning or evening when they are wet with 
dew, and if possible they should not be put into water 
before being submitted to the press, as they by that means 
imbibe much moisture, and do not retain the colour so well. 
Those must be selected for drying which have some flowers 
expanded, others gone to seed, and some of the lower 
leaves should always be preserved, and also the root, if small. 
The characteristics are often shown conspicuously in the 
seed vessel and lower leaves, so that these parts are very 
essential. If the plant be dipped in alum water, the colours 
will be better retained; some persons even recommend 
spirits of wine for the same purpose. 

If the plant be delicate, it must be laid with its flowers 
and leaves naturally spread out, between a sheet of white 
paper; if robust, the common kind will do, and then one or 
more sheets placed over, and so on till all are arranged, when 
they must be pressed. After being submitted to pressure 
for a day or two, they must be moved to fresh quires, and 
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this continued till they are perfectly dry; some require a 
week, others much longer, but experience will soon enable 
the young botanist to know when a plant is ready for the 
Hortus Siccus. When it is thoroughly dry, it should be 
laid on a clean sheet of paper, and with little straps of 
gummed paper, * secured in the position most desirable. 
The class and order ought to be written at the top of the 
sheet, and the Latin and English names, with the locality 
and date at the bottom; and when many specimens have 
been procured, they may be arranged in classes for the con- 
venience of reference. 

A collection will thus be formed which will, at all events, 
serve to remind the possessor from time to time of the names 
and appearance of the plants already procured. If the 
youthful student has only been able to determine satisfactorily 
the names of thirty or forty plants in the course of the first 
year, out of several hundred which may have been gathered, 
without doubt the task will be thought worth pursuing the 
following season. 


* Gummed paper may be kept ready for use, which is more convenient than 
using fresh gum every time. A sheet of thin writing paper covered with 
rather thick gum, and dried, will last a considerable time, and the little 
straps may be cut when wanted. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


FEBRUARY. 


TxoseE who are now first commencing this interesting study 
are doubtless familiar with several plants, which will serve as 
so many points to begin with, and they will be very valuable 
in this respect. The Violet, Primrose, Chickweed, Water- 
cress, Daisy, and Groundsel, at least, are well known, and 
will illustrate several classes of plants. If those we are 
familiar with are first examined, with the descriptions given 
in their proper places, a little insight will be obtained into 
the method of pursuing the study, and the progress after- 
wards will be found more rapid. 

The following terms, used in describing plants, must be 
known or referred to, when wanted, whilst the examination 
is going on. 
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A perfect plant is composed of root, stem, branches, leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. 

The 7o0¢ is the part which fixes the plant in the ground, 
and is divided into dranches, called fibres when small, and 
tubercles when large and fleshy. ‘The end, or point, of each 
fibre has the power of drawing or sucking up the moisture 
from the ground, which is thence distributed to nourish the 
plant. 

The stem grows from the root, and bears leaves and flowers; 
when thick, woody, and forming the base of the tree, it is 
called a trunk; the first divisions of which are branches, 
and the smaller ones ¢wigs. A bulb is erroneously called a 
root, but the fibres at the lower part of it, as may be seen 
in the Hyacinth growing im a glass, are the real root, the bulb 
being the stem of the plant. 

A leaf has ribs and veins, which branch in different ways ; 
sometimes they form a kind of net-work, which is termed 
reticulated, as in the Currant leaf; and at others run side 
by side the whole length, when it is called a paralde/ leaf, 
as in the Lily and Tulip. The variety of form im leaves is 
truly wonderful, and they assume more shapes than it is 
possible to describe here. They are either in one piece, or 
divided into parts called Jeaflets, some doubly and trebly 
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divided, and the parts of many so fine that they are like 
green threads. In some cases, as the Garden Pea, the 
middle rib is lengthened out into a ¢endri/, which has the 
power of twining round objects placed near it, and thus 
supporting the plant. These tendrils frequently spring 
from the stem. Some leaves have at the base of the stalk on 
each side a little leaf, differing in shape from the rest ; this is 
called a stipule. The use of leaves is to convert the sap 
which they obtain from the stem into a new matter, which 
returns again, nourishing all the parts as it passes. 

Thorns, prickles, and stings, are the terms: given to the 
offensive parts of plants; and fairy, woolly, and clammy 
substances are used for defence. 

The flower is formed for the purpose of multiplying the 
plant by seed, and all the different parts, so beautiful in 
colour and shape, are for this end. The small leaves, out 
of which many flowers proceed, called bracts or bractea, 
preserve them when in a very young and delicate state. 
When a bract is large, and encloses many flowers, as in the 
Arum, it is called a syatha. When many bracts are collected 
together in a whorl round several flowers, as in the Dande- 
lion, they are called an invoduere, and the same term is used 
for the few leaves seen under an umbelliferous flower. 
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_ The dZossom is arranged on the stalk im various ways. An 
umbel is formed by a number of stalks proceeding from one 
point, as in the Cherry; and it is a compound umbel when 
each ray of the umbel is itself umbellate, as in Parsley. A 
spike is when all the flowers are scattered along a stem, 
having no stalks themselves, as in the Plantain. In a raceme 
the flowers have each a separate stalk fixed to the main stalk, 
as in the Currant. A scape is a stem arising from the root, 
bearing nothing but flowers, as im the Hyacinth. 

A flower, if complete in all its parts, consists of a calyz, 
corolla, stamens, and pistils. 

The calyx is a whorl of small leaves which are either 
separate from each other, or growing together in the form 
of acup. It is always on the outside of a flower, and gene- 
rally green, assists in protecting the more delicate parts of a 
flower, and often guards the seed when the petals have fallen 
away. Itis either inferior or free, superior or adherent. 
In the former case, it is below the seed vessel, and grows 
free from the pistil, so as to leave the sides naked; and in 
the latter, it is above the seed vessel, and is united to the 
surface of the pistil, as in the Apple, where, after the fruit 
is gathered, the dried calyx may be seen at the top. In the 
Strawberry, the calyx is inferior, being below the fruit. 
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The corolla is the whorl of coloured leaves, and next to 
the calyx, in the interior ; when divided into parts they are 
called petals. These give the beauty to the blossom, and 
their office is supposed to be that of concentrating the heat 
from the sun upon the seeds which are forming within. 
White is the most proper for reflecting the heat; and it is 
chiefly bestowed on flowers which blow in cold seasons, as 
in the Snowdrop, Lily of the Valley, Anemone, &c. Dark 
rich colours are more common in warm seasons. There are 
no flowers entirely black, for in that case, their petals desti- 
tute of reflexion, would be useless. The coloured petals 
also attract insects, and these by their motions assist in 
conveying the pollen from the stamens to the pistil. 

A stamen is one of the parts which stands next the corolla 
in the inside, usually of a yellow colour, and easily distin- 
guished from the pistil, which stands erect in the centre, 
and is generally green. It is formed of two parts: the fi/a- 
ment, or narrow thread-like portion, which unites it to the 
flower (for it is either attached to the calyx, corolla, or seed 
vessel) ; and the azther, or upper part, which is formed like 
a little box, and contains a powder called the pollen, which, 
when ripe, is shed on the pistil. The gistiZ occupies the 
* centre of the flower, and is composed of one or several 
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hollow parts called carpels, which are either distinct from 
each other or united into one. Tach carpel consists of a 
hollow case, or ovary, extended at the pomt mto what is 
called the s¢y/e, which is tipped with the stigma, containing 
a sticky substance, to which the pollen adheres. In the 
carpels the seed is formed, and the style conveys a portion 
of the pollen to the young ovules or seeds. 

The fruit is the pistil enlarged, contaiming the seed, 
arrived at maturity. It is of various forms and substances ; 
large and fleshy, as the Apple; juicy, as the Currant; in 
pods, as the Pea; pulpy, with a stone, as the Plum; globu- 
lar and hard, as in the Poppy, &c.; or small, and looking 
like a seed, as Hemp or Wheat. 

The receptacle is the part of the flower upon which all 
the different parts are situated. The calyx is usually on 
its edge; the corolla, stamens, and pistils on the centre part. 

The greater number of plants have all these parts, but 
some have no corolla, as the genus Chenopodium, some no 
leaves, as Cuscuta, and others neither leaves nor stem, but 
the two combined, as in Lemna. 

Annual plants are those which are sown, produce seed, 
and die in the course of one year. Biennial, those which 
die the second year. Perennial, such as live for several or 
many years. 
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ARTIFICIAL SYSTEM. 


The great naturalist, Linneeus, divides plants into twenty- 
four classes, arranged according to the number and situation 
of the stamens; these are subdivided into orders, principally 
distinguished by the pistils, and again into genera and 
species. 

This method of classification is shown in the following 
table, and is to be referred to by the student after an exami- 
nation has taken place of the number and situation of the 
stamens and pistils, and other peculiarities of the plant in 
question. Jor instance, if the flower has five stamens and 
two pistils, it is in the class Pentandria, order Digynia; or 
if there are six stamens, two of which are shorter than the 
rest, and the pod left by those flowers which have withered 
or fallen off is long and narrow, then the plant is in the class 
Tetradynamia, and the order Sihiquosa. Reference must 
then be made to the body of the work, according to the 
month in which the plant is found, where, if it is not very 
uncommon, an account of its habits and uses will be 
found. 
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CLASSES. 


. Monandria,* 1 stamen. 
. Diandria, 2 stamens. 

. Triandria, 3 stamens. 

. Tetrandria, 4 stamens. 
. Pentandria, 5 stamens. 


. Hexandria, 6 stamens, 


. Heptandria, 7 stamens. 
. Octandria, 8 stamens. 


Enneandria, 9 stamens. 


. Decandria, 10 stamens. 
. Dodecandria, from 12 to 


19 stamens. 

Icosandria, { 20, or more, 
on the calyx. 

Polyandria, || many on the 
receptacle. 

Didynamia, 4 stamens, 
two longer than the 
other two. 

Tetradynamia, 6 stamens, 
four long, two short. 

Monadelphia, filaments 
united in one set. 


ORDERS. 


Monogynia, + 1 pistil. 

Monogynia, 1 pistil. Digynia, 2 pistils. 

Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia, 3 pistils. 

Monogynia. Digynia. Tetragynia, 4 pistils. 

Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Tetragy- 
nia. Pentagynia, 5 pistils. Hexagynia, 
6 pistils. Polygynia, many pistils. 

Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Hexagynia. 
Polygynia. 

Monogynia. 

Mongynia. Trigynia. Tetragynia. 

Hexagynia. 

Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Pentagynia. 

Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Dodecagynia, 
12 pistils. 

Monogynia. Peutagynia. Polygynia. 


Monogynia. Pentagynia. Polygynia. 


Angiospermia, seeds enclosed in a seed- 
vessel. 

Siliculosa. Fruit a short pod or pouch. 

Siliquosa. A long, narrow pod. 

Pentandria.§ Decandria. 


| siege seeds 4, and naked. 


Polyandria. 


* The first ten classes derive their names from the Greek numbers, and 
the latter part, axdria, may be considered as meaning stamens. Lach class 
is divided into the orders placed opposite to it in the list. 

+ The names of the orders are derived from the same source, and gynia 
may be considered as meaning pistil. 

+ Fruit wholesome. 

|| Fruit not safe to eat. 

§ All the following orders are distinguished by the number of stamens 
instead of the pistils. 
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23. 


24, 


CLASSES. 


Diadelphia, filaments in 
two sets. 

Polyadelphia, filaments in 
three or more sets. 
Syngenesia, anthers uni- 
ted into a tube. Flowers 
compound. 


Gynandria, stamens on 
the style. 

Moneecia, stamens and 
pistils in separate flow- 
ers, on the same plant. 

Dicecia, stamens and pis- 
tils in separate flowers 
on different plants. 

Polygamia, stamens and 
pistils separated or uni- 
ted on the same or 
on different plants. 

Cryptogamia, stamens 
and pistils not visible, 
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Hexandria. Octandria. Decandria. 

Polyandria. 

Aiqualis. All the florets * perfect, both 


having stamens and pistils. Swperflua. 
Florets of the centre perfect; those of 
the ray with pistils only. Frustranea. 
Flowers of the centre perfect, ray without 
either pistils or stamens. 

Monandria. Diandria. Hexandria. 


Monandria. Diandria. Triandria. Tetrandria. 
Pentandria. Hexandria. Polyandria. 


Diandria. Triandria. Tetrandria. Pentan- 
dria. Hexandria. Octandria. Enneandria. 
Monadelphia. 

Monecia. 


Filices. Equisitaceze. Lycopodiaceze. Musci. 
Algee. Lichenes. Fungi. 


2 "The little blossoms in a compound flower. 
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NATURAL SYSTEM.* 


Plants in the Natural system of De Candolle are divided 
into three great classes, Hxogens, Hndogens, and Acrogens. 


I. EXOGENS. 


Ezxogens include all those plants the stem of which contains 
pith, and the additions to the size formed on the outside 
of the last layer: hence the name evogens. The veins of 
the leaves are branched, forming net-work, and the seed 
produces two primary leaves ; the class is, therefore, also 
called Dycotyledonous. It embraces most of our plants: 
Lilies, Grasses, Orchises, &c. excepted. 

This class is divided into four sub-classes, Thalamiflore, 

Calyciflore, Corolliflora, Monochlamydee. 


lst SuB-cLAss. 


TuHaLaMIrLorz.—Flowers usually furnished with both calyx 
and corolla, the latter consisting of distinct petals, or 


* If the reader wishes to study the Natural System of classification, the 
same care and attention are necessary as in the Artificial, and greater 
nspection and expenditure of time; for the parts to be examined are more 
minute in many cases, and require a good maguifying glass to help the 
sight. 
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Polypetalous. Stamens fixed to the sides of the ovary, 
or seed-vessel. It is divided into twenty-one orders, 
distinguished as follows. 

. Ranunculacee.—Divisions of the calyx and petals three, 
four, or five each, the latter sometimes wanting. Sta- 
mens numerous. Anther valves straight. Carpels or 
divisions of the pistil more or less distinct. 

. Berberidacee.—Divisions of calyx, corolla, and stamens, 
four, six, or eight each. Stamens opposite the petals, 
and equal to them in number. Carpel solitary. Anther 
valves bent. 

. Nympheacee.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, 
numerous. Carpels combined into a pistil of many 
cells, with the seeds growing all over the sides of the 
partitions. 

. Papaveracee.—Divisions of calyx, two. Petals four. Sta- 
mens numerous. Carpels united into a pistil of one cell. 
. Brassicacee or Crucifere.—Divisions of calyx and petals 
four each. Stamens four long and two short. Fruit, 
a pot called siliqua, or silicula. 

. Resedacee.—Calyx much divided. Petals unequal, and 
much cut. Stamens numerous (twelve to twenty). 
Stigmas three, sessile. Fruit dry and membranous. 
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. Cistacee.—Divisions of calyx and petals five each, the 


latter crumpled. Stamens numerous. Carpels conso- 
lidated ito a one-celled ovary. 


. Fumariacee.—Divisions of calyx two, falling off. Petals 


four. Stamens six, in two parcels opposite the outer 
petals. Stigma with two or more points. Carpel 
solitary or two united. 


. Violacea.—F lowers irregular, petals not being all alike. 


Divisions of calyx and petals five each. Stamens five. 
Anthers with a membranous crest. Carpels combined 
into a one-celled pistil. Style single. 


10.—Droseracee.—F lowers regular, petals all alike. Divi- 


dd. 
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sions of calyx, and petals five each. Stamens five. 
Carpels combined into a one-celled pistil. Styles three 
or five. 

Polygalacea.— Divisions of calyx five, very irregular, 
two like petals. Petals three, unequal. Stamens eight, 
with filaments united. Carpels two-celled. 
Frankeniacea.—Divisions of calyx four of five. Petals 
and stamens beneath the ovary, or lower part of the 
pistil. Carpels one-celled, inclosed in the calyx, many 
seeds. 

EHlatinacee.—-Divisions of calyx three to five. Petals 
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alternate with them. Stamens usually twice as nume- 
rous as the petals. Ovary with from three to five cells, 
and an equal number of styles. 
Caryophyllacee.—Divisions of calyx and petals five each. 
Stamens five or ten. Carpels combined into a one- 
celled pistil. Stigmas several, distinct. 
Linaceg.—Divisions of calyx and petals four or five 
each, imbricated. Stamens as many as the petals, 
united together. Carpels combined into a many-celled 
pistil, with pendulous solitary seeds. 

Malvacee.— Divisions of the calyx five, and joined 
exactly by their edges before expansion, petals five. 
Stamens numerous, united by the filaments in a column- 
like manner. Carpels forming a many-celled pistil. 
Tiliacea.——Like Malvacee@, but stamens distinct. 
Hypericaceg.—Divisions of calyx and petals five each, 
dotted with black. Stamens numerous, and divided 
into more than two sets. Carpels forming a pistil 
with several cells. Style distinct. 
Aceracee.—Divisions of calyx and petals five each. 
Stamens generally eight. Carpels forming a two-lobed, 
two-celled pistil. Style one. 

Geraniace@.—Divisions of calyx and petals five each. 
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Stamens ten. Carpels five, combined into a five-celled 
pistil, and a long beak. Carpels elastic, ranged round 
the long beak. 

21. Oxalidacee.—Divisions of calyx and petals five each. 
Stamens ten, united together. Carpels united into a 
pistil with five cells. Fruit bursting with elasticity. 
Stigmas distinct. 


2nd SuB-cLAss. 


CaLYCIFLOR. Flowers furnished with both calyx and corolla, 
the latter consisting of distinct petals. Stamens fixed 
-on the calyx. It is divided into fifteen orders, as 
follows. 

1. Celastracee.—Divisions of calyx imbricated, (lymg over 
each other,) with petals and stamens four or five each ; 
the latter alternate with the petals. Carpels united into a 
superior three or four-celled pistil. Disk large and fleshy. 

2. Rhamnacee.—Divisions of calyx joined exactly by their 
edges before expansion, petals and stamens four or five 
each, the latter opposite the petals. Disk large and fleshy. 

3. Fabacee or Leguminose.—Divisions of calyx and petals 
five each, the latter butterfly-shaped. Stamens ten. 
Carpel solitary, ripening into a legume, or pod. 
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. Rosacee.—Divisions of calyx and petals four or five each. 
Stamens indefinite. Carpels distinct, more or less 
superior or inferior, ripening into a fruit, which is of 
various forms, but not a legume. 

. Onagracee.—Divisions of calyx joined exactly by their 
edges before expansion with two or four petals and 
two, four, or eight stamens. Carpels two or four, 
united into an inferior many-celled ovary. 

. Haloragee.—Calyx superior, with a minute limb. Petals 
minute or wanting. Stamens equal in number to the 
petals. Ovary adhering to the calyx with one or more 
cells. Style none. 

. Lythracee.—Calyx tubular, strongly striated, its divi- 
sions as well as the stamens uncertain in number. 
Petals crumpled, inserted into the upper part of the 
calyx much above the stamens. Carpels two or four. 
. Portulacacee.—Divisions of the calyx two. Petals five. 
Stamens five or fewer, opposite the petals to which they 
adhere, or indefinite in number, and distinct. Seed- 
vessel one-celled, many seeded. 

. Paronychiee.—Divisions of calyx five. Petals minute, 
or none. Stamens indefinite in number. Seed-vessel 
dry, three valved. 
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Crassulace@.—Divisions of the calyx, petals, stamens, 
and carpels all distinct, and divided into some power of 
three, four, five, or six.* The carpels superior, oppo- 
site the petals, and many-seeded. 
Grossulariacee.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, 
four or five each. Carpels united into an inferior one- 
celled pistil. Fruit a berry. 

Saaxifragacez.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, 
four or five each, or a power of that number. Carpels 
united into a pistil, with two many-seeded cells, and 
two diverging styles. 

Amacee, or Umbellifere.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and 
stamens, five each. The latter inserted round a double 
disk on the summit of the ovary. Carpels two, united 
into an inferior pistil with two cells, two ovules, and two 
styles. Fruit separating into two. Flowers in umbels. 
Ayaliacee.—Calyx superior, entire or toothed. Petals 
five to fifteen, falling off. Stamens equal in number to 
the petals, or twice the number. Ovary inferior, with 
more cells than two. 


* That is to say,—the same number prevails in the calyx, corolla, and 
stamens ; supposing the number to be five, the number of stamens would be 
five, ten, or fifteen, 
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15. Loranthee.—No calyx. Petals four, fleshy, united at 
the base, each bearing an anther in the barren flower ; 
in the fertile the stigma is sessile. Parasitic. 


3rd SUB-CLASS. 


CoroLiirLor#. Flowers furnished with both calyx and 
corolla, the latter with the petals united, or monopetalous. 
It is divided into twenty-five orders as follows. 

1. Cucurbitacee.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, 
five each. Carpels united into an inferior one-celled 
ovary. Fruit fleshy. 

2. Cornacee.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, four 
each. Carpels united into an inferior two-celled ovary, 
with solitary pendulous seeds and a single style. Fruit 
a drupe.* 

3. Caprifoliacee.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, 
five each. Carpels united into an inferior three-celled 
many-seeded ovary. Fruit usually a berry. 

4. Galiacee.— Calyx superior, four, five, or six-lobed. 
Corolla monopetalous, rotate, tubular, or regular ; its 
divisions and the stamens the same in number as those 
of the calyx, and alternate. Ovary two-celled. 


* A drupe is a fruit with a hard stone covered with flesh, as the Peach. 
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. Valerianacee.—Calyx with a membranous or feathery 


limb, and naked. Anthers distinct. Ovary solitary, 
inferior, with one pendulous ovule or seed. 


. Dipsacee.—Calyx with a membranous or feathery limb, 


and double, forming a kind of involucre. Anthers dis- 
tinct. Ovary solitary, inferior, with one pendulous ovule. 


. Composite or Asteracee.—Calyx with a membranous or 


feathery limb. Anthers united. Compound flowers. 


. Campanulacee.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, 


five each. Filaments broad. Ovaries united into an 
inferior many-celled, many-seeded pistil, with a thick 
hairy style. 


. Ericacee.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, four 


or five ; the latter sometimes double the number. Ovary 
many-celled and many-seeded, one style, and one stigma. 
Monotropacee.—Parasitical plants. Most of the charac- 
teristics of Hricacee, but seeds very minute, enclosed 
ina tubular skin. Stems leafless, or nearly so, but 
covered with fleshy scales. 

Aquifoliacee.—Divisions of calyx four to six. Petals 
and stamens four to six. Ovary fleshy, superior, with 
from two to six cells. Fruit fleshy, with from two to 
six stones. 
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Jasminacee. — Calyx inferior. Corolla four-cleft, the 
divisions wrapping over by their edges, before expan- 
sion. Stamens two. Ovary two-celled and two-seeded. 
Ovules erect. 

Apocynacee.—Calyx divided into four or five. Corolla 
four or five-lobed, and twisted before expansion. Sta- 
mens five, arising from the corolla. Filaments distinct. 
Ovaries two. Styles two. Stigma one. 
Gentianace@.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, 
four or five. Carpels united into a superior, one-celled, 
many-seeded pistil. Leaves ribbed and opposite. 
Polemoniacee. — Calyx not divided. Corolla regular, 
five-cleft. Petals folding over each other at the edge. 
Stamens five, on the tube of the corolla. Ovary three- 
celled. Stigma divided into three. 
Convolvulacee.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, 
five each, the first lymg over the other at the edge in 
two rows. Carpels united into a superior, two or three- 
celled, few-seeded pistil, with erect ovules or seeds. 
Boraginacee.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, 
five each, regular. Carpels united into a superior, 
four-lobed ovary. Four nuts. 

Lamiacee, or Labiate.—Divisions of calyx and petals 
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five each, two-lipped. Stamens two or four. Carpels 
united into a superior, four-lobed ovary. Four nuts. 
Solanacee.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, 
five each. Carpels united into a superior two-celled, 
many-seeded pistil. | 
Scrophulariacee.—Divisions of calyx and petals four or 
five each, usuallyirregular. Stamens two or four. Carpels 
united into a superior, two-celled, many-seeded pistil. 
Verbenacee.—Calyx tubular, inferior. Cordlla tubular, 
generally irregular. Stamens usually four, seldom 
equal. Ovary two or four-celled. Style one. Stigma 
sometimes in two. 

Lentibulariaceea.—Divisions of calyx and petals four 
or five each, irregularly united. Stamens two. Carpels 
united in a superior pistil with many seeds. 
Primulaceea.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, 
five each; the latter opposite the petals. Carpels 
united into a superior, one-celled, many-seeded pistil. 
Plumbaginacee.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, 
five each; the first plaited. Ovary solitary, superior, 
one-celled, with five stigmas. 
Plantaginaceea.—Divisions of calyx, petals, and stamens, 
four each, the latter inserted on the corolla alternately 
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with its segments. Ovary sessile. Style simple and 
hair-like. Stigma hairy. 


4th SuB-cLass. 


MonocHLaMyDE#.—F lowers having no corolla, and some- 
times even no calyx. It is divided into fifteen orders, 
as follows. 

1. Sanguisorbee.—Calyx tubular, lined with a disc, on the 
outside of which the few stamens are inserted. Carpel 
solitary, simple, one-seeded ; when ripe enclosed in the 
hardened tube of the calyx. Stipules leafy. 

2. Chenopodiacee.—Calyx herbaceous, Stamens opposite 
the divisions of the calyx. Carpel solitary, simple, one- 
seeded. No stipules. 

3. Polygonacee.—Stamens not regularly opposite the parts 
of the calyx. Carpel solitary, simple, one-seeded. When 
ripe a three-cornered nut. 

4. Ele@agnacee.—Stamens and pistils in different flowers. 
Calyx tubular, with the stamens on the tube. Carpel 
solitary, simple. When ripe, a nut inclosed within 
the succulent calyx. Leaves scurfy. 

5. Thymelacee.—Calyx tubular, stamens on the tube. Car- 
pel solitary, simple, one-seeded; when ripe, a nut or 
a drupe. Leaves smooth. 
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. Santalacee.—Calyx divided into from three to five parts, 


joined exactly before expansion. Stamens inserted at 
the base of each part, and having a bunch of hairs. 
Fruit a drupe, and one-seeded. 


. Aristolochiacee.—Calyx tubular, with three divisions. 


Stamens from six to ten. Ovary inferior, three or six- 
celled, ovules numerous. Style simple, stigmas radiating 
as numerous as the cells of the ovary. Fruit dry 
or succulent. 


. Euphorbiacee.—Stamens and pistils in different flowers. 


Carpels three, united into a pistil, which, when ripe, 
separates with elasticity into three shells. 


. Empetracee.—Stamens and pistils in different flowers. 


Stamens equal in number to the inner divisions of the 
calyx, and alternate with them. Anthers roundish. 
Ovary superior, three, six, or nine-celled. Style one. 
Stigma radiating. 

Urticacea.—Stamens and pistils in different flowers or 
plants. Stamens opposite the divisions of the calyx, 
and elastic. Carpel solitary, simple, one-seeded. 
Corylacee.— Stamens and pistils in different flowers. 
Carpels two or more, inferior, united into a many- 
celled pistil, which, when ripe, becomes one-celled and 
one-seeded. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Salicacee.—Stamens and pistils in different flowers, or 
plants. Carpels two, united into a one-celled pistil, 
with numerous ovules, which, when ripe, become seeds, 
tufted with fine hairs. Flowers in catkins. 
Betulacee.—Stamens and pistils in different flowers. 
Carpels two, united into a two-celled pistil, which, 
when ripe, becomes membranous, with a single seed in 
each cell. Flowers in catkins. 

Ulmacee.—Stamens and pistils in the same flower. 
Calyx lacerated, membranous. Carpels two, united 
into a two-celled pistil, which when ripe becomes 
membranous, with a single seed in each cell. 
Myricacee.—Stamens and pistils on different plants. 
Stamens six, rarely eight. Ovary one-celled, sur- 
rounded by several scales. Fruit in a drupe, often 
covered with waxy secretions. Flowers in catkins. 
Conifere.—Stamens and pistils in different flowers on 
the same or different plants. Carpels opening out 
into scales collected into cones or heads, or solitary, 
upon which grow the naked ovules. 
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Il. ENDOGENS. 


FEndogens include all those plants the stem of which 
increases but little in thickness; it lengthens and be- 
comes harder by the introduction of new wood in the 
interior: whence its name Lndogens. The veins of the 
leaves are placed parallel, and the seed produces only 
one primary leaf; therefore the class is also called Mono- 
cotyledonous. Grasses are familiar examples. It is di- 
vided into two Sub-classes, Petaloide@ and Glumacea. 


lst SuB-cLASs. 


PeraLoripE&. The parts of which the flower is composed 
are placed in one or two rows, are generally coloured, 
and never immediately surrounded by bracteas. Di- 
vided into thirteen orders, as follows. 

1. Alismacee.—Calyx divided into three. Petals three. 
Stamens on the ovary. Carpels several, distinct, with 
one or two seeds. 

2. Butomacee.—F lowers in some measure like the last, but 
there are an indefinite number of ovules, or seeds. 

3. Juncaginacee.—Calyx and petals both herbaceous, rarely 
absent. Stamens six. Ovaries three or six, superior, 
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adhering firmly, ovules one or two. Fruit dry, one or 
two-seeded. 

4. Pistiacee.—F lowers two, naked, enclosed in a spatha. 
Barren flowers, stamens definite. Fertile, ovary one- 
celled, with one or more erect ovules. Style short, 
stigma simple. 

5. Naiadacee.—Divisions of calyx and petals minute, in 
a power of two, falling off, alike. Stamens in a cor- 
responding number. Carpels distinct, one-seeded, 
same number as the stamens, or fewer. 

6. Orchidaceea.—Flowers with six divisions, irregular, calyx 
and petals alike in colour and texture. Stamens and 
style consolidated into a central column. 

7. [ridacee.—-F lowers in six divisions, but regular. Sta- 
mens three. Carpels three, united into an inferior 
three-celled ovary. 

8. Amaryllidacee.—F lowers like the last. Stamens six. 
Carpels three, united into an inferior three-celled ovary. 

9. Liliacee.—Flowers the same as the last. Stamens six. 
Carpels three, united into a superior three-celled ovary. 

10. Aracee.—Stamens and pistils in different flowers, which 
are naked, having neither calyx nor corolla, inclosed 
in a spatha. 

D2 
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Juncacee.—Calyx and corolla forming an inferior six- 
parted flower. Stamens six. Ovary one or three- 
celled, one or many-seeded. Style one. Stigmas 
generally three. Fruit with three cells. 


. Hydrocharacee.—Divisions of calyx three. Petals 


three, coloured. Stamens definite or indefinite. Ovary 
single, inferior, one or many-celled. Stigmas three to 
six. Floating or water plants. 

Typhacee.—Stamens and pistils in different flowers, 
incomplete, petals wanting. Stamens three or six. 
Anthers wedge-shaped, on long, weak filaments. Carpel 
solitary, superior, one-seeded. 


2nd SuB-CLASS. 


Giumace&. Flower enclosed within chaffy scales or brac- 


teas ; divided into two orders, as follows. 


1. Cyperacee.—F lowers having the appearance of the husk 


of corn. No calyx or corolla. Stem solid. Leaves 
with an undivided spatha. 


2. Graminacee.—F lowers glumaceous, that is, like corn. 


Stem hollow. Sheath of the leaves slit on one side. 
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III. ACROGENS. 


Cryptogamic plants are known by their having no con- 
spicuous flowers, as Ferns, Mosses, Lichens, Sea-weeds, &c. 
They are divided into two classes, Foliacee, producing dis- 
tinct leaves, and Aphyilea, leafless. 

Foutace® contains, Filices, Equisetaceea, Musci, and Jun- 

germanniacee. 

APHYLL& contains, Lichenes, Fungi, Alga, Characee, and 

Marchantiacee. 

The orders of Fodiacee will alone be mentioned here. 

1. Filices.—A distinct stem and leaves, the latter usually 
divided into numerous pieces, marked with forked veins, 
and rolled up when young. The productive organs 
either on the backs of the leaves, or on the margin, or 
wrapped up in contracted and deformed leaves. 

2. Hquisetacee.—A. distinct stem, furrowed, hollow, and 
branched in a whorled manner. Leaves in the form of 
hollow sheaths, toothed. Reproductive organs in cones, 
and consisting of a spore, surrounded by filaments 
twisted spirally. 

3. Musci._-A distinct stem, covered with simple, im- 
bricated, veinless leaves. Reproductive organs con- 
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tained in cases closed with a lid, called operculum, and 
covered by an extinguisher-shaped cap, called calyptra. 
The mouth of the case usually closed by teeth. 

4. Jungermanniacee.—A. distinct stem, covered with scale- 
hike leaves. Seed-cases without calyptra, or operculum, 
and splitting into four valves, within which are nume- 
rous spiral threads, with seeds, or what are supposed to 
answer the same purpose. 

A concise account of Aphylle will be found in the 
twelfth chapter. 

These descriptions are taken principally from Lindley’s 
“School Botany ”’—a valuable work to those who wish to 
study the Natural System of De Candolle. The technical 
terms have in most instances been rendered into English, 
to make the study in a degree more easy. 
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CHAPTER II. 
MARCH. 


How delightful it is to feel the first breath of spring, or 
rather to anticipate it, in this month; the bitter winds, 
frosts, and snows begin to yield to the force of the sun, and 
the hope that we may soon again wander in the fields and 
lanes is revived, and our accustomed rambles impatiently 
looked forward to as a source of real delight. Though 
every contented and well-regulated mind may find pleasure 
out of doors, during even the dreary weather of the winter 
months, still those fond of botanizing must welcome the 
period when they may return from a walk, laden either with 
their old favourites (which revive memories of the past) or 
with new species, the peculiarities of which they may be 
auxious to examine. There is not a purer or more im- 
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proving pleasure than that of the examination of plants ; for 
every investigation will open new beauties to the observer, 
and many an insignificant weed (as we may deem it), if 
brought home and examined with a magnifier, astonishes us 
by its extraordinary formation. I advise young botanists 
to examine minutely all the plants they gather, even if they 
do not know their names, because this close mspection 
familiarizes them with their different parts, the knowledge of 
which they will find very useful as they advance in the 
study. The endless variety astonishes the thinking mind, 
and we are continually struck with the purpose and fore- 
sight displayed m what appear trifling peculiarities. Some- 
thing new is constantly found, and our admiration and 
gratitude, for so great a variety of beauties, is continually 
called forth. 

A tender green is now beginning to spread over the 
fields ; the grass shoots forth, and the trees and herbs seem 
as if awaking from a deep sleep. ‘Those trees which last 
month were only showing naked boughs now begin to put 
forth buds, and the various appearances of nature announce 
the return of spring. It is interesting to watch the gradual 
clothing of the banks and hedge-rows with plants, where 
every thing before seemed dead; and if each plant as it 
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blossoms is examined with the aid of the following list and 
short descriptions, I think, at the end of the season, suffi- 
cient pleasure and profit will have been derived from the 
study to make it available as an amusement, and to lead 
the young botanist to consult more elaborate works on the 
subject. 

The plants are placed in order according to the Linnean 
arrangement, with the natural classification below. Occa- 
sionally species not strictly belonging to the month are 
inserted, rather than separate them from the first mention 
of the genus to which they belong. In the time of flowering 
I have been guided by Hooker, Macgillivray, and my own 
observations ; but much depends on the situation, and an 
early or late season. 


DIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACES. 
VERONICA. (SPEEDWELL.) 


Generic Character. Calyx and corolla growing below the 
seed-vessel. The petals four, lower one narrower than the rest. 
Seed-vessel with two cells, and if this be well examined the 
shape will be found so peculiar, that all the other species of the 
genus may be easily known by it. 
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One species of this pretty genus makes its appearance 
early; the rest are later in showing flower. It is found 
commonly from March to December, and grows almost 
everywhere in cultivated fields, under hedges, and among 
rubbish. The calyx, after the flowering is over, is a beautiful 
object for the magnifier, as it is fringed with long hairs. 

VeRoNICA HEDERIFOLIA (Pl. I. Fig. 1.) Lvy-leaved 
Speedwell is a small creeping plant with leaves broadly 
heart-shaped, five-lobed. Divisions of the calyx, heart-shaped, 
acute, and with hairs at the edge. Flowers small, pale blue, 
with deeper blue lines, not growing in branches like several 
of the species, but solitary. Corolla divided into four 
unequal parts, the lowest being the smallest. 

The shape of the leaves and the calyx easily distinguish 
it from others of the genus. 


— 


TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


PETALOIDES. IRIDACE. 
CROCUS. (Crocvs.) 


Generic Character. Corol/a cut into six equal parts, the tube 
very long and funnel-shaped. Stamens three, pistil divided into 
three at the top. Leaves and flowers arising immediately from 
the bulb. 


Jruzula campesinis , Midd. Cerasttum semidecandrum , Lae. 


Reeve, lith.et imp. 
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This well-known flower appears in our gardens very early, 
even amid the snows of January and February. It is a 
favourite visitor, as it gives us hope of spring; and though 
its appearances is, on the whole, stiff and formal, it is 
universally admired. The petals expand during the day, 
and close at night. No flower is more sensible to the effects 
of light and heat, for it will open even if exposed to the 
light of a lamp; and the heat of a fire will have a sensible 
effect upon it. We have six species growing wild in 
England, but most of them are supposed to be naturalized 
here (that is introduced from other countries) ; as they are 
now, however, frequently observed in several parts of the 
country, the most common must be mentioned. 

Crocus verNus. Purple Spring Crocus is distinguished 
by its stigma (the upper part of the pistil) being divided into 
three short, jagged, whedge-shaped lobes; the tube being 
hairy at the mouth, and also by its peculiar colour. It has 
been long naturalized about Nottingham, in meadows and 
fields. 

Crocus minimus. Least purple Crocus, and Crocus 
AuREUS. (olden Crocus. These two species are found in a 
park at Barton in Suffolk, and are supposed not truly wild ; 
but as they are mentioned in botanical works, it is as well 
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to obtain specimens if possible. The latter is beautiful on 
account of its glowing colour; it has its stigma shorter 
than the stamens ; the first has it longer. 

The autumnal species Crocus sativus will be described in 
its proper place. 


TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
GLUMACE. CYPERACES. 


ERIOPHORUM. (Corron-crass.) 


Generic Character. Leafy, rush-like plants, with the seeds 
imbedded in long silky hairs. 

One species of the interesting plant called Cotton-grass 
may be found early in the season. The flower expands now; 
but the seed, which is the conspicuous part and attracts the 
eye at a distance, is scarcely seen till next month. The 
silky covering of its seeds might serve as the softest imagi- 
nable lining to a bird’s nest; but whether it is thus used I 
do not know. Nothing can be more beautiful than this 
appendage to the seeds of this genus. At a distance on the 
boggy heaths, where the plant grows, it looks like little 
locks of wool floating with the wind; but on examination its 
substance is found to be considerably more fine and soft. 
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It is extremely white and glossy, and, being as soft as down, 
is in some places used for stuffing pillows. It is probably 
brittle, and therefore cannot be manufactured into any 
article of clothing ; but as the cattle are fond of its leaves I 
could almost wish that the farmer cultivated this pretty 
plant, that we might see whole fields of these waving feathers. 
As it grows usually in boggy places, some difficulty is expe- 
rienced in reaching it; but it is quite worth a little trouble, 
and will reward the young botanist both im a fresh state 
for inspection, and also as a pretty specimen for the collec- 
tion, as it dries very well. Mrs. 8. C. Hall must allude to 
this plant m her interesting work called “ Ireland, its cha- 
racter, scenery, &c.” Her guide up one of the mountains 
of Kerry brought her a “bunch of rushes, in all the downy 
beauty of their seed, and then blew off the down, which 
floated away like a small flake of snow.” In a note is 
added, “We have seen scores upon scores of bogs, 
looking like waving fields of snow from the immense 
quantity of this beautiful down, which floats its own seeds 
over the earth. It contrasts so well with the dark earth 
and the still darker mountains. The people sometimes 
gather it for gwiltimg, that is, as we use wadding. We 
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thought that a little ingenuity might convert it to a more 
beneficial purposes.” 

There are seven species, but only two are found at this 
early season, and the others are uncommon. : 

EriopHorum vacinatim (Plate I. Fig. 2.) Hare’s-taal 
Cotton-grass. The stem triangular at the upper part, leaves 
long and narrow, spike of flowers, oval and solitary on the 
stalk. It is found on turf bogs and barren moors, rather 
plentifully from March to May. 

ERIOPHORUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. Common Cotton-grass. 
This species is handsomer than the last, on account of 
there being many spikes on the same stalk. It is indeed 
a beautiful plant, with its brilliant white tufts. The stem 
is nearly round, leaves narrow and triangular, and the hairs 
of the seeds very long. The spikes are rather pendant 
than erect, and are therefore very elegant. I would advise 
a diligent search to be made on turfy bogs for this smmgular 
plant; but it must be late in the month, for it scarcely flowers 
till April. I have not separated it from the last species, as 
I only mention these two, the rest being rare. 
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PENTANDRIA. MOoONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLORE. PRIMULACES. 
PRIMULA. (PRrimRosz). 


Generic Character. Corolla of one petal, salver-shaped, that 
is, lymg flat and open at the top, and divided into five heart- 
shaped petals, tube cylindrical, calya of one leaf divided into five. 

This plant derives its name from the Latin word Primus 
(first), as appearing earlier than other plants, and lays claim 
to be an universal favourite in consequence. It is as much 
prized for its early appearance as for its beauty; for no 
sooner is the snow melted, and spring weather looked for, 
than it puts forth its welcome blossoms. It is often found 
in sheltered lanes as early as February, but is in March and 
April considered in perfection. In Scotland it lasts quite 
into the summer ; but probably in that more northern region 
does not commence flowering so early as with us. The 
Polyanthus of our gardens is derived from plants of this 
genus, and shows how great a change can be effected by 
cultivation. Awriculas are a species of Primula brought 
from Switzerland. ‘Three species are found in the spring. 

PrimuLa vuLeaRis. Common Primrose. The generic 
character describes this species, and the peculiar colour 
of the corolla is well known. Lach flower grows on a long 
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stalk ; but if they are traced to the bottom they will be 

found to be joined, and to spring from one stem like the 
Cowslip. The leaves are toothed and wrinkled. Woods, ‘ 
hedges, and banks produce it in abundance. Ss 

PRIMULA VERIS. Common Cowslip. This is not so uni- 
versally found as the last ; it requires a clay sou, ands but 
rarely found in Scotland. Its flowers are small, and on~. © 
short foot-stalks springing from a main stem. The corolla 
not so completely salver-shaped as the Primrose. The leaves 
toothed, wrinkled, and contracted below the middle. 

PRIMULA ELATIOR. Ouv-lip Primrose. This species par- 
takes of the appearance of both the above plants. The — 
flowers are pale yellow, the centre deeper, corolla flat, and 
smaller than in the common Primrose, but growing in an 
umbel like the Cowslip. ‘Leaves wrinkled and contracted 
about the middle. It is not very common, and grows in 
woods and hedges,—is occasionally found,in March, but ~ 
flowering principally in April and May. 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
THALAMIFLOR2. VIOLACES. 


VIOLA. (Vi0Let.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of five leaves. Petals five, unequal, 
the inner one spurred at the base. Stamens five. Pistil one. 
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- The modest Violet must now be mentioned, another uni- 


versal favourite, and perhaps still more so than the last 
¥ genus on account of the sweet smell of one of its species. 
Seven species of this interesting genus are found in Britain, 
«\ and as they may all be gathered, or at least five, by the in- 
_ dustrious botanist, I shall fully describe them in their proper 
"seasons. he 
Viota oporata. Sweet Violet. The blossom is gene- 
%. rally of a deep purple, though sometimes white; in parts 
of Devonshire it is found of a lilac colour, owing to the 
ot red soil. In many lanes and hedge-banks in Sussex no 
_ purple sweet Violets are to be found; they are all white, 


and in great profusion. It has heart-shaped leaves, which 
are smooth, those of the calyx obtuse at the end, whilst in 
__ the scentless species they are sharp-pointed. Root creeping. 
. The Turks make a sweet drink, which they call Sorbet, 
_ from Violets and sugar. Lightfoot, an old Scotch herbalist, 
advises the ladies to make them into a cosmetic ; for he says, 
“Anoint thy face with goat’s milk in which Violets have 
been infused, and there is not a young prince on the earth 
7 who will not be charmed with thy beauty.” Pliny, the 
naturalist, says that Violets worn about the head prevent 
head-ache; but I have heard that in many cases the scent 
E 
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has been known to cause illness. "This species makes its 
appearance in March, the others rather later. 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


MoyocHLAMYDES. ULMACE. 4 
ULMUS. (E1m.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of one leaf, wrinkled and permanent, 
divided into from four to six segments, internally coloured. No 
corolla. Stamens projecting beyond the calyx. Seeds solitary. 

The Elm comes into flower in this month, and seven 
species are mentioned in botanical works as natives of this 
country ; but some are very doubtful, and only sparingly 
found. They are large handsome trees; but their timber is 
of less value than Oak, Chesnut, or Fir. It is tough and 
strong, but apt to warp and shrink. 

Uxmus campestris. Common small-leaved Elm. Its leaves 
are oval and acute, doubly serrated or cut, smooth above and 
downy beneath. Flowers in dense heads, each having a 
small scale or bractea. Calyx of one leaf divided into seg- 
ments, internally coloured. It is a large tree, with rugged 
bark and spreading branches, and grows in woods in the 
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South of England. Ray says the common Elm is not 
found indigenous north of Lincolnshire. 

Utmus montana. Sroad-leaved Wych Elm. Leaves 
larger and broader than the last species, flowers stalked, 
tufted, five or six-cleft. A large spreading tree growing in 
woods in England and Scotland. 


HEXANDRIA. MOoNGYNIA. 


PETALOIDEX. AMARYLLIDACES.* 
GALANTHUS NIVALIS. (Snownprop.) 


Generic Character. The 4/ossom composed of six pieces, three 
shorter than the outer three, the latter more spreading. Leaves 
two, broad and long, and of a light green. lowers solitary, 
drooping, and elegant. . 

The Snowdrop is found wild in some places, but is 
scarcely thought to be indigenous, though Sir J. E. Smith 
considers it so. Gerarde calls it “ white bulbous violet.” 
I need not describe this well-known plant; it is found as 
early as February in woods, orchards, meadows, &c. 
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HEXANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


PETALOIDEZ. AMARYLLIDACE. 
NARCISSUS. (Darropt1t.) 


Generic Character. Flower divided into six equal parts, which 
are egg-shaped and pointed. Nectary bell-shaped. Pisti longer 
than the stamens. Stamens six, three longer than the rest. 

This handsome plant makes its appearance towards the 
end of the month, at least the species mentioned below ; 
two others are later, nearly confined to sandy soils, and 
supposed not to be indigenous. They have both white 
flowers. 

Narcissus psruDO-Narcissus. Common Daffodil. The 
flowers are formed of six egg-shaped parts, of a pale yellow, 
and the nectary of which is in the centre of a deeper colour. 
The latter is of one leaf, and bell-shaped. The flowers are 
solitary on the stalk. It grows in woods and thickets in 
England and Ireland. When cultivated the petals are very , 


numerous. 
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HEXANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


PETALOIDE. JUNCACES. 
LUZULA. (Frevp-Rrvsz.) 


Generic Character. Flower formed of six oblong acute perma- 
nent leaves, three of them internal. Filaments thread-like. Anthers 
oblong, erect, and two-celled. Stigmas three, tapering and 
downy. 

This plant is usually found in this month, but often over- 
looked by the unobserving, though quite worthy of notice. 

Luzuta campsstris. (Plate lL. Fig. 3.) Field-rush. Its 
leaves greatly resemble grass, but are clothed with silky 
hairs, and its small flowers are of a reddish-brown, collected 
into an oblong spike, and standing nearly erect; the whole 
plant being from three to ten inches high. It grows in dry 
pastures and way-sides. 


DECANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORZH. CARYOPHYLLACEA. 
CERASTIUM. (CxHickweep.) 


Generic Character. Calyz of five egg-shaped, acute, permanent 
leaves, membranaceous at the edges. Petals five, divided, obtuse, 
about the length of the calyx. 
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A small species of this genus may now be found in dry 
places, in sandy soils, on wall tops, &c. ; but it withers away ~ 
early. 

CERASTIUM SEMIDECANDRUM. (Plate I. Fig. 4.)  Ivttle 
mouse-ear Chickweed. 'The leaves oblong and ovate. The 
flowers in a loose cluster, petals shghtly cut. Stems gene- 
rally branched, spreading at the base, three or four inches 
high, leaves and stem hairy, very clammy, and generally 
covered with particles of dust. 


IcoSsANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CALCIFLOR&. ROSACEZ. 
PRUNUS. (Tuorvy.) 


Generic Character. Calya# inferior and five-cleft. Petals five, 
roundish and spreading, larger than the calyx. Nwé very hard, 
one-celled, two-valved. 

Prunus spinosa. Black Thorn or Sloe. A small tree 
found in hedges and thickets, with irregularly spreading 
branches, leaves rather long and narrow, serrated. Flowers 
very numerous, appearing before the leaves, petals white, 
flower stalks generally single. Fruit small, black, with a 
bluish bloom, used to adulterate Port wine, and the leaves 
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are mixed for the same purpose with tea. The branches 
are covered with long thorns, whence its name. This little 
tree soon attracts the eye in spring, as its white blossoms 
look conspicuous in the nearly naked hedges. There are 
several other species of this genus; but they do not flower 
so early as the present. 


IcOSANDRIA. PoLyGyNIA. 


CALYCIFLOR2. ROSACEZ. 
FRAGARIA. (SrrawBerry.) 


Generic Character. Calyx concave, divided into ten, the alter- 
nate parts smaller. Petals five. Stamens numerous. Fruit formed 
of numerous minute seeds, placed upon a large, juicy, dissolving 
receptacle. 


POTENTILLA. (CrinqueroI!t.) 


Generic Character. Calyx concave, divided into eight or 
ten parts, alternate divisions smaller than the rest. Petals four 
or five. Stamens numerous. uit of minute seeds, placed upon 
a flattish, dry receptacle. 

Two plants make their appearance at this early season 
which are often mistaken for each other, but a little study 
will soon make them clear. One is found in bloom a little 
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earlier than the other; but they are mentioned together as 
being nearly allied both in habit and appearance. 
Fracaria vesca. Wood Stawberry; and PorEenTILLA 
Fracariastrum. (Plate Il. Fig. 5.)  Strawberxy-leaved 
Cinquefoil. The latter is found the earliest in blossom, 
and is smaller in all its parts than the Strawberry; but 
they are found in the same situation, growing together on 
dry banks, and in woods. The Potentilla has its leaves 
divided into three leaflets, ovate, and deeply serrated, silky 
on both sides, particularly the under. Flowers small and 
white, petals as long as the calyx. Stem procumbent. 
The Fragaria, or real Wood Strawberry, differs in having 
the leaves larger, the whole plant being more vigorous, and 
not so clothed with leaves, but more simple. Root some- 
what woody, sending out long runners, which again take 
root, and thus extend the plant. It flowers from April to 
July, its fruit is ripe in August, and is drooping, scarlet, 
somewhat acid, and fragrant. This is the origin of the 
cultivated Strawberry. The main difference between the 
two plants in question lies in the frmt. In the Strawberry 
it consists of many minute nuts placed upon a large fleshy 
receptacle, which is the part we pull away when eating them; 
in the Potentilla the little nuts grow on a dry receptacle. 
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As these pretty plants are often found on the same bank, 
there is great facility for examination, and, if made with 
attention, the generic differences will never be forgotten. 
The Wood Strawberry is found throughout Great Britain ; 
the fruit is delicious with sugar, and considered very whole- 
some. In Sweden it grows plentifully, and Linneus was 
extremely fond of it. 


ee eee 


POLYANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ. RANUNCULACE. 


RANUNCULUS. (Crowroor.) 


Generic Character. Calyx (which falls off) formed of three or 
five egg-shaped leaves. Petals five, roundish and shining. The 
stamens wamerous and shorter than the petals. The germens, or 
lowest part of the pistils, numerous, and collected into a round 
head. 

Two species of this genus I have almost invariably found 
during this early month. The first 

RanuncuLus Ficaria (Plate IL. Fig. 6.) Pile-wort Crow- 

foot, or Lesser Celandime. This plant makes the banks and 
shady places look gay with its handsome, shining, yellow 
petals; each flower has generally nine, an unusual number 
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amongst plants. Calyx of three leaves. Leaves alternate, 
stalked, heart-shaped, angular and smooth, and spotted with 
whitish green ; footstalks longer than the leaves. Linnzeus 
says it is injurious to other plants growing near, and that 
farmers should endeavour to root it out from their lands ; if 
they leave it in our lanes to look gay in the spring, we will 
not mind. It closes its flowers before rain and at night. 

RaNUNCULUS HEDERACEUS. Ivy Crowfoot. Stem creeping, 
leaves roundish, kidney-shaped, with three or five lobes, 
dark green. Petals white, and very small, scarcely larger 
than the calyx. Found on wet banks, or in ditches, shallow 
pools, and where water has stood; very common. It isa 
small plant. 


DipYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


CoRALLIFLORZ. LAMIACE. 
LAMIUM. (Dean Nerttz.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of one leaf, becoming wider at the 
mouth, and divided into five. Corolla gaping, tube very short. 
Upper lip vaulted and covering the stamens, lower lip inversely 
heart-shaped and notched. Seeds four at the bottom of the 
calyx. 


The plants of this genus are found in flower almost all 


re 
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the year, those growing in sheltered situations appearing 
even in January. They are called “ Dead-Nettles” from 
their similarity to the true Nettle in appearance, but they 
have no stinging powers. Four species may be easily found 
amongst rubbish, by hedges, walls, and road-sides. Though 
they are so common that we pass them by without a thought, 
if examined with a magnifier they are found to be full of 
beauty, particularly the first two species. 

Lamium atpuM. White dead Nettle, or White Archangel. 
Leaves heart-shaped, pointed, deeply serrated, hairy. Flowers 
white, about twenty in a whorl, close to the leaves. Stem 
about a foot high, hairy. Flowers in the greatest perfection 
in May and June, but the plant may be found at all seasons ; 
I therefore place it here, as this month is of course not so 
prolific in flowers as those of summer. 

Lamium PURPUREUM. (Plate I. Fig. 7.) Red dead Nettle. 
Leaves heart-shaped, rather blunt, stalked, the upper ones 
much crowded and of a beautiful purple tinge, covered with 
silky hairs. Flowers purplish red (I have occasionally found — 
them quite white), the buds of a very deep colour and hairy. 
This plant is very beautiful under a magnifying-glass. 

Lamium IncisuM. Cut-leaved dead Nettle. This species 
much resembles the last; but the leaves are broadly heart- 
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shaped, obtuse, stalked, irregularly cut. The upper ones 
crowded, less rugged and thinner. 

LaMIuM AMPLEXICAULE. Hen-lit dead Nettle. Leaves 
broadly heart-shaped, obtuse, deeply scalloped, the upper 
embracing the stem, lower stalked. Corolla with the upper 
lip crimson and downy, the lower pale and spotted. Flower 
more slender than the rest of the genus. 


DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


CoRALLIFLORA. LAMIACE,. 
GLECHOMA. (Grovunp Ivy.) 


Generic Character. Calyx tubular, with many nerves, divided 
into five at the top. Corol/a extending far beyond the calyx ; upper 
lip divided into two, lower, three-lobed, middle lobe notched. 

GLECHOMA HEDERACEA (Plate II. Fig. 8). Ground Lvy. 
This is the only species of the genus. It is found very 
commonly on old walls, hedges, and road-sides; and is a 
pretty, bright-looking plant. Its leaves are kidney-shaped, 
scalloped, downy, or at least soft to the touch. Calyx 
formed of one leaf, with five pointed teeth. Corolla gaping, 
tube slender, upper lip erect, cut half way down, lower lip 
three-lobed, the middle lobe larger and cut. Flowers 
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bluish purple, with the interior variegated. Seeds four, at 
the bottom of the calyx, which remains after the corolla is 
faded. Roots very creeping. ‘The whole plant is aromatic, 
and has been used as a medicine, is good for coughs, 
and was in former days regularly sold in the streets of 
London. 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 


THALAMIFLOR. CRUCIFERZ, 
CARDAMINE. (Brrrer Cress.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of four oblong, blunt, slightly 
spreading leaves. Petals inversely egg-shaped, undivided. Pod 
erect, narrow, compressed, valves flat, without ribs. Seeds ege- 
shaped, inserted alternately in a single row. 

One species only of the four belonging to this genus is 
mentioned by botanists as flowering in March; but I have 
always observed two, and shall therefore mention them. 
They are not conspicuous plants, and the first may easily be 
overlooked by those not interested in the study. 

CaRDAMINE HIRSUTA. (Plate III. Fig. 9.) Hairy Car- 
damime. Leaves divided, leaflets of those near the root, 
stalked and roundish. Flowers small and white; the long 
pod is often seen mixed with the flowers, as some come 
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out earlier than others on the same branch. The pods are 
something like those of the Garden Wall-flower. They are 
formed of three pieces, one in the centre, and two at the 
sides the latter, when the seeds within are ripe, open at the 
bottom, and suddenly rolling themselves up, throw off the 
seeds to a considerable distance, thus dispersing them. 
Plant from three inches to a foot high, varying in luxuri- 
ance according to soil and situation. More or less hairy. 
Growing in loose soil in shady places from March to July, 
and very common. 

CARDIMINE PRATENSIS. Cuckhoo-flower. This plant I 
have found occasionally in February and always in March, 
though the botanical books mention May. Leaves pinnate 
or divided, leaflets of the root-leaves roundish, and toothed, 
those of the stem-leaves lance-shaped. Flowers iarge, in 
clusters, pale-purple, lilac, or white. Sometimes found 
double and of a pretty delicate colour. It grows in moist 
fields and lanes, and in watery places. 


TETRADYNAMIA, SILICULOSA, 
THALAMIFLOR. CRUCIFERZ. 


DRABA. (WuHITLOW-GRaSS.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of four, somewhat spreading egg- 
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shaped valves, equal at the base. Petals spreading. Pouch 
oblong, compressed, two-celled. Seeds several in each cell, small, 
roundish. 

These little plants appear very early in loose dry soil, or 
on walls, and though insignificant should not be overlooked. 
Two species are now in bloom. 

Drapa VERNA. (Plate III. Fig. 10.) Common Whitlow- 
grass. Stem leafless, leaves lance-shaped, toothed and hairy, 
arranged in a star-like form on the ground, and the whole 
scarcely exceeding in circumference that of a shilling. Flowers 
white, in a loose cluster. Calyx of four egg-shaped valves. 
Petals spreading. Pouch oblong, compressed, nearly flat, 
and very curious. Called Whitlow-grass, from its supposed 
powers of curing those troublesome gatherings on the hands. 

Drazpa aizoipes. Yellow alpine Whitlow-grass. This 
is not so common as the last species, but is found on walls 
and rocks in the south of Wales. Stems leafless, leaves 
lance-shaped, stiff, glossy, and frmged. Petals bright-yellow, 
slightly notched, twice as long as the calyx. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 
CALYCIFLORA. FABACES. 


ULEX. (Furzz.) 


Generic Character. Calgx of two egg-shaped, concave, equal, 
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coloured, permanent leaves; the upper with two small teeth, the 
lower with three. Corolla of five petals, standard, egg-shaped, 
wings oblong, obtuse ; keel of two straight, obtuse petals adhering 
at their lower edges.* Pod oblong, little longer than the calyx. 

Of this plant there are two species. One tall and 
flowering all the winter and summer, the other smaller in 
all its parts and running on the ground, its blossoms not 
appearing till autumn. ‘The larger species, 

ULex EvuRopa&us, Common Furze, Whin, or Gorse, 
begins flowering very early in the year, and often before 
the commencement, for occasional bushes will appear in 
the autumn in full flower. Its bright yellow flowers are a 
great ornament to the heathy and often desolate looking 
places in which it grows. It prefers a sandy and gravelly 
soil, and is rare in the Highlands. A very bushy shrub, from 
two to five feet high, beset with thorns, leaves small and 
thorn-tipped, flowers solitary or in pairs, bright yellow. Two 
egg-shaped spreading bracteas at the base of the calyx. 
When Linnzus came to England he was so delighted with 
this beautiful plant, that it is said he fell on his knees, and 


* The standard of a butterfiy-shaped flower is the large upper petal. The 
wings, the two on the sides, and the eed the one which appears folded, and 
which covers the stamens and pistils. 
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thanked God for producing so handsome a shrub. He tried 
to introduce it into Sweden on his return, but failed, as the 
climate was too severe, though here it grows on our bleakest 
commons. It is occasionally seen in the green-houses in 
that country and Russia. It is a very useful plant, its young 
shoots being eaten by animals, and its podded seeds by nu- 
merous birds. To the poor it is mvaluable for winter 
firing. 

Its pod, when thoroughly ripe, suddenly bursts with some 
noise, and each valve rolls itself into a spiral form, and 
scatters the seed to a considerable distance; so that where 
this plant is once fixed it soon spreads. A variety found in 
Treland is well known in our gardens; it does not flower so 
plentifully as the other; butits prickles are so soft and suc- 
culent, that cattle are extremely fond of it. The autumnal 
species. 

Urex nanus, Dwarf Furze, will be mentioned here, 
and shall be referred to at its proper season of flowering. It 
is half the size of the last in all its parts, and apparently 
only a variety. Bracteas minute and brown, close pressed, 
branches reclining. It grows on dry elevated heaths and 
pastures, and flowers in the autumn. 
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SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA. 


CoROLLIFLORA, ASTERACES. 
SENECIO. (GrovunpsE£t.) 


Generic Character. Jnvolucre cylindrical; the scales of which 
it is formed, narrow, equal, with several smaller ones at the base, 
their tips often brown. JVowers either flat or with rays. Recep- 
tacle naked. 

SENECIO vULGARIS. Common Grounsel. This well- 
known plant need not be described very fully, as this work 
is not intended to supersede more learned botanical works, 
but merely to point out those species easily met with by the 
young student. As every one knows this plant, I shall only 
mention that it is im flower from February to November, 
but is occasionally found through the winter, when a 
favourite bird may have its cage made gay by its green 
leaves. The specific distinctions are, leaves clasping the 
stem, divided and toothed, flowers in clustered heads, desti- 
tute of a ray. There are eight species, but the Senecio 
vulgaris is alone found early. 
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SYNGENFSIA. SUPERFLUA. 
CoRALLIFLOR#, ASTERACE. 


BELLIS. (Dartsy.) 


Generic Character. Jnvolucre hemispherical, its scales all 
equal in length. Receptacle naked and conical. The flowers 
grow singly. Leaves short and rounded at the end. 

BELLIS PERENNIS. Common Daisy, or Day’s eye, as it was 
originally called. This universal favourite (for it is known 
throughout Hurope) may also be mentioned cursorily ; but 
it is so well known as to require little description, and yet 
its beauty and peculiar structure make it quite deserving 
of notice. It may be found in all seasons, but from March 
to November it is in the greatest abundance. It is a com- 
pound flower, as are all those of the class Syugenesia. They 
are called compound, because what we call one flower in 
reality consists of many; for each of the little yellow knobs 
in the centre, and the white petals at the edge, is a distinct 
flower, having stamens and pistils, or at least one of these 
essential parts of fructification. This plant has only those 
in the centre perfect, the white petals at the edge having 
merely pistils attached to them. A beautiful contrivance 
for the preservation of these central florets is shown in this 
common plant. As it grows with its head so erect, that a 
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drop of rain would fill it with wet, and injure the mmute 
parts, the white ray has the power of closing over them on 
the approach of bad weather, and so forming a complete 
covering lke a tent, and if the wind blows the whole flower 
turns from it. By what extraordinary mechanism these 
wonderful effects are produced we cannot tell. It shows 
how worthy of study is everything formed by the hand of 
God. The name Bellis signifies pretty, and who is there 
that has not observed the beauty of this ‘‘ modest crimson- 
tipped flower?” It is called in France Marguerite, the 
name of a woman expressive of beauty, from Margarita, a 
pearl. I believe it is now seen in most of our colonial pos- 
sessions, the seeds having been carried there and planted by 
accident ; so that our emigrants are frequently delighted by 
finding unexpectedly their familiar friend, which, as Burns 
the poet says, 


“Lifts its unassuming head in humble guise.” 


SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA. 
CoORALLIFLOR&. ASTERACEA. 


TUSSILAGO. (Coursroor.) 


Generic Character. Common calyx or involucre simple, cylin- 
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drical and scaly. lorets of the centre, tubular, with five equal 
segments furnished with sfamens and pistils, florets of the ray, 
narrow, strap-shaped. Seed oblong, compressed, downy, not 
stalked. 


TussILaAGO FARFARA. Coltsfoot. Found early, but prin- 
cipally in clayey soil, by rivers and ditches; so that it may 
not be met with in all neighbourhoods. Its leaves were 
formerly used as a remedy for coughs, whence its name, 
Tussis, being the Latin for cough. The down of the leaves 
dipped in saltpetre makes good tinder. “ A remarkable fact 
about this plant is, that whenever earth has been turned up 
from canals, roads, &c., for the depth of five or six feet or 
more, below the surface, in most parts of England, Coltsfoot 
will be found growing soon after in abundance. In all pro- 
bability the seeds have remained dormant for ages, till 
brought by this process to the surface, when light, air, heat, 
and moisture promote their vegetation.” The yellow flowers 
make their appearance before the leaves, and grow singly 
upon the stalk, which is about ten inches high and scaly. 
The florets of the ray are yellow, as well as the centre, 
narrow and strap-shaped. Leaves heart-shaped, angular, 
toothed, white and cottony beneath, smooth above. 

There is another species, 7. petasites, or, as it is called by 
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some botanists, Petasites vulgaris. It flowers rather later, 
and is of somewhat similar habits, unfolding its blossoms 
before the leaves appear ; they are of a pale flesh colour and 
small, leaves very large. 


Mona@cia. MOoNANDRIA. 
MonocHLAMYDE®. EUPHORBIACES. 


KUPHORBIA. (Spruree.) 


Generic Character. Jnvolucre of one leaf, with four or five 
marginal lobes, permanent, containing several barren and one 
fertile flower, all destitute of calyx or corolla. 

EUPHORBIA AMYGDALOIDES (Plate III. Fig. 11.) Wood 
Spurge. This species alone flowers in this month. It is 
curiously constructed ; two or three barren and one fertile 
flower are enclosed in a round cup-shaped involucre, like a 
basin holding several round substances, all of a delicate green. 
The leaves are oblong, narrow at the base. Stem red, almost 
shrubby, tall, growing in woods and thickets, especially in 
clayey soils, but not common. There are several other 
species more frequent, but they flower much latter in the 
year. 
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Monecia. TETRANDRIA. 


MoNocHLAMYDE%. BETULACE. 
ALNUS. (ALDER.) 


Generic Character. Barren flowers numerous, in a loose 
cylindrical catkin, imbricated all round. A wedge-shaped scale 
covers three flowers, which is deeply divided into four equal, 
egg-shaped, obtuse segments. Fertile flowers not so numerous, 
two under each scale. 

ALNus GLUTINOSA. Common Alder. A well-known tree, 
in flower at this time. Its wood is used Im many ways, 
principally for piles of bridges, as it does not decay by 
exposure to water. Its bark is used in dying red, and (with 
copperas) black, also for fishermen’s nets. It is a low tree, 
with rugged bark, and grows in wet meadows and moist 
grounds near water. The leaves are roundish, waved, and 
serrated, sticky, downy underneath about the veins. Flowers 
growing in long, hanging catkins, those containing the 
barren flowers longer than the others. 


Mone@cia. POLYANDRIA. 
MoNOCHLAMYDEX. CORYLACEX. 


CORYLUS. (Haszt-nut.) 


Generic Character. Barren flower. Catkins cylindrical, im- 
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bricated all round with scales, each enclosing a single flower. 
Fertile flower double, the outer inferior part of one leaf deeply 
divided; finally enlarged, permanent, and forming the green 
covering of the nut. Fruit, a hard nut. 

CoRYLUS AVELLANA. Common Hasel-nut. Another tree, 
equally well known, which now shows its curious catkins in 
almost every hedge row. The leaves are rather round, 
heart-shaped, light green, downy, and pointed. The generic 
description fully characterises the flower. It is a small 
bushy tree, with many light branches. The wood is 
valuable for fires, and makes good charcoal for drawing. 
The nuts are well known, and are eaten by squirrels, hogs, 
and other animals. We derive the name from our Saxon 
ancestors, who called the nuts Hasel nutu. 


——- 


Dia@cia. DIANDRIA. 


MoNOCHLAMYDER. SALICACES. 
SALIX. (WIztow.) 


This very difficult and extensive genus can only be slightly 
mentioned in a work of this kind. There are upwards of 
seventy species, and all extremely difficult to describe and 
determine. The wood is very valuable for many purposes, 
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being made into hoops, baskets and crates; the bark is used 
by the tanner, and that of the Salix Russelliana, instead of 
Peruvian bark, as a medicine. The species rubra and vimi- 
nalis, are used the most by basket-makers, and S. fragilis, 
for fences. The species, called Palm in England, is the 
Salix caprea, and was the one formerly used to deck churches 
and houses in the week succeeding Palm Sunday. Why 
this tree was selected is not known, as it is unlike the 
Oriental Palm, used on the occasion of Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem. 

The Satie Babylonica is the elegant Weeping Willow. 
It is not indigenous in this country. 


——_——__ — 


Dia@cra. TRIANDRIA. 


PETALOIDES. LILIACEa. 
RUSCUS. (Box Hotty.) 


Generic Character. The barren flower is composed of six egg- 
shaped spreading leaves, three alternate smaller. Filaments 
united into a tube, the three anthers at the top. Perfect flower, 
the same as the above, but containing the pistil, which protrudes 
through a tubular nectary. Berry globular, three-celled. 


Ruscus acurzatus (Plate III. Fig. 12). Bow holly, or 
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Butchers broom. Is common in woods in the south of 
England ; especially in a gravelly soil. It is a handsome 
plant, and in winter a bright scarlet berry, which makes it 
very ornamental. It retains its freshness longer than the 
common holly, when placed in the house at Christmas, and 
is still more beautiful. It has thick white roots, and sends 
up a plurality of stem, which are half shrubby. It is readily 
increased by suckers, and grows one or two feet high; has 
a rigid branched stem, with many ovate, sharp-pointed, dark 
green leaves, on the upper surface of which is situated the 
flower.* It is extremely minute and green. The situation 
of the flower and berry, in the centre of the leaf, renders 
this plant very peculiar, and shows the wonderful variety in 
nature. 


Diacia. OCTANDRIA. 


MoNOCHLAMYDEH. SALICACEA. 
POPULUS. (Poptar.) 


Generic Character. Barren catkin oblong, loosely imbri- 
cated, cylindrical. Flower composed of a wedge-shaped flat 
scale, jagged at the edges, and from eight to thirty stamens, 
one petal, dilated and cup-shaped. Fertile catkin, as above. 


* In a foreign species the flowers grow at the edge of the leaf. 
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Stigmas, four or eight, awl-shaped. Seeds numerous, small, 
ege-shaped, downy at the top. 

The trees of this genus are now in flower. Four species are 
found in this country, one of which is Populus tremula, or 
the Aspen, so well known by the fluttermg motion of its 
leaves in the wind. The P. alda, White Poplar; P. canes- 
cens, Gray Poplar; and P. migra, Black Poplar, are princi- 
_ pally found in moist ground near rivers, and are all well 

known by their peculiar shape. The first has a rather smooth 
bark, and leaves white and cottony underneath. The wood 
is used for coarse work. ‘The second has silvery smooth 
bark, producing better wood, and the third, a thick, blackish 
bark, affording a light valuable wood. 


Dia@cta. MoNADELPHIA. 


MOoNOCHLAMYDE®, CONIFER. 
TAXUS. (Yew.) 


Generic Character. Barren flower; catkins oval, scaly at 
the base. Stamens numerous. Fertile flower solitary, scaly at 
the base. erry, fleshy, perforated at the extremity. 

Taxus Baccata. Common Yew. This tree does not 
grow very tall, but it attains a considerable diameter. The 
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wood is hard and beautifully veined, and much required by 
cabinet makers; it was formerly useful for making bows, 
when our ancestors used those weapons. They also poisoned 
their arrows with the juice. It grows wild in rocky places 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland, and very rarely in Scot- 
land. It is often planted in churchyards, most probably on 
account of its mournful appearance. In Ireland and Wales, 
twigs of Yew are often carried at funerals. The flowers are 
singularly formed, and the berry is scarlet ; some botanists 
affirm that it is poisonous, but this notion is now discarded. 
Our ancestors cultivated it m their gardens, and clipped it 
in the most fantastic manner. I have, myself, seen one cut 
into the form of a hen hovering over her chickens. It was 
only the upper part of the tree which formed the figure, the 
lower part being clipped quite round, and forming an 
arbour. The movement caused by the wind gave the appear- 
ance of motion to the hen’s feathers. 


17 


CHAPTER LV. 


APRIL. 


Tue fields and forests over which winter had brooded in 
silence, as regards vegetation, now begin to rejoice, freshen, 
and burst into life. Not only is the vegetable world begin- 
ning to look gay, but the air, the earth, and the water are 
peopled with inhabitants, who have apparently shared in the 
general revival. This season, perhaps more decidedly than 
others, calls to mind the beauties of the works of God, when 
we might almost imagine that a new creation had taken 
place, and reminds us that our blessings are in the hand of 
one who is all-powerful. 

A general cheerfulness prevails in all places, and banks 
and hedges begin to look gay with many blossoms. The 
changeable character of the weather, also, sometimes mild, 
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then cold, now sunshine, and soon after bright showers, 
gives a beauty to the month of April which is very delight- 
ful. The process of vegetation is general and rapid in this 
month, and the botanist may add many treasures to his col- 
lection by exerting a little industry and observation. Several 
of our forest trees are now in flower, and deserve attention. 
Not only from their size and beauty of form, but also from 
the value of the timber, the Oak, Chesnut, Beech, Ash, and 
Birch, are all showing their respective blossoms, and are so 
various in their peculiarities that the study is extremely in- 
teresting. Thirty or forty new plants may be added to 
those found last month, and the herbarium begins to 
to be looked upon with pleasure; and to those who are new 
to the study, much has to be done in gathering, examining, 
naming, drying, and arranging the various plants met with. 
T would advise all those who are earnest in the science to 
dry every plant im flower that is procured, even if the name 
cannot be discovered by reference to the book at the time, 
because some accidental circumstance, some resemblance to 
one hereafter discovered, may lead to the generic name and 
specific distinctions. 
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DIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
CoROLLIFLORA. ScROPHULARIACE. 


VERONICA. (SPEEDWELL.) 
Generic Character. See page 41.* 

VERONICA MONTANA. Mountain Speedwell. This is one of 
the most delicate and beautiful species of this interesting 
genus, with its long clusters of pale lilac flowers, which are 
curiously striped with purple lines, and are well worthy of 
minute examination. The leaves are egg-shaped, serrated 
(that is cut at the edges), and stalked, stem hairy all round, 
and very weak, lying on the ground. It is found in woody 
moist places, and is not very uncommon in hilly countries. 

VERONICA CHAMEZDRYS. Germander Speedwell. Perhaps 
the most beautiful and striking of all the species. The 
clusters have many large flowers, of a bright blue, with 
darker streaks, and the under part pale blue. ‘The leaves 
are egg-shaped, without stalks, deeply serrated. Stems 
lying on the ground at the lower part, marked with two 
lines of long hairs, which change sides between each pair of 
leaves. The lovely blue flowers of this plant appearing at 
so early a season make it a very welcome visitor, and one 


* When the genus has been described before, the Generic Character will 
not be repeated, but referred to. 
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easily distinguished. At night, or under the influence of 
moisture, this brilliant flower closes. In April, May and 
June every grassy bank is adorned with it. 

VERONICA AGRESTIS. Green procumbent Speedwell, and 
Veronica pouita, Grey Speedwell, resemble each other in 
most particulars ; they are as follows; Leaves stalked, egg- 
shaped, deeply serrated. Flower stalks about equal in length 
to the leaves, curved when in fruit. Corolla shorter than 
the calyx. Root small. Seed-vessel of the V. agrestis with 
about six seeds, and the petals pale blue, the lower part 
white; petals of the /. yolita dark blue, many-seeded, and 
the leaves gray, and usually less hairy. 

VERONICA ARVENSIS. Wall Speedwell. Another species. 
with pale blue flowers, but its leaves are heart-shaped, 
broadly serrated, lower ones stalked, upper leaves lance- 
shaped, and not stalked. Stems nearly erect. Corolla 
small, pale blue, with deeper lines, the flowers so arranged 
as to form almost a terminal spike. This is a very common 
species on the tops of walls, in dry fields, and amongst 
rubbish. Flowering late in the month, if the season be mild. 

VERONICA SERPYLLIFOLIA. Smooth or Thyme-leaved 
Speedwell. Clusters rather spiked, flowers of a delicate pale 
blue, reddish-colour before expanding fully, with deep blue 
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lines. Leaves egg-shaped, scarcely serrated, opposite, with 
very short stalks, three nerves in each. Root formed of 
long white fibres, stem about five inches long, lying on the 
ground, branched and leafy. It is common on pastures 
and road sides. 

Two rare species, Veronica triphyllos and Veronica verna, 
are found also in this month about Bury, in Norfolk, and 
in Suffolk ; but they have not been discovered at present in 
other places. 


> Drayprra. MonoeyYnla. 


COROLLIFLOR2., J ASMINACES. 


FRAXINUS. (Asu.) 


Generic Character. Corolla none. Calyx none, or in four deep 
segments. -dnthers large, with four furrows. Style short. 

FRAXINUS EXCELSIOR. Common Ash. The leaves are 
divided, with lance-shaped, serrated leaflets of four or six 
pairs, with one at the end. Flowers in loose bunches, 
The flower has generally neither calyx nor corolla, and the 
pistil and stamens arise at once from the flower stalk. 
Seed-vessel with a flat, oblong seed. 

This fine tree is not often found in a truly wild state in 

G 
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England, but is met with in Scotland. It is one of the 
noblest of our trees, and the wood is very valuable for many 
purposes, especially for instruments of husbandry, the young 
copse-wood makes hurdles, and the older hop poles. In 
favourable situations it attains a large size, and its timber 
stands next in value to the Oak. Nothing, however, will 
grow under it. Its numerous roots run near the surface, and 
exhaust the soil very much, so that neither corn nor grass 
prosper under its shade. It is, therefore, not suitable to 
hedge-rows, and should stand alone. The flowers appear 
before the leaves, which are later than many trees, and fall 


sooner. 


TRIANDRIA. MOoNoGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. VALERIANACE. 
FEDIA. (Corn saxap.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of three or four small teeth. 
Corolla of one tubular petal, with a protuberance at the base. 
Stamens fixed on the tube of the flower.- Seed-vessel mem- 
branous, crowned by the permanent calyx. 


Four species of this genus are now to be found; but two 
are uncommon, and not very likely to fall under the obser- 


pad 


Anthniscus vulgar 3, Pers. 


Adoxa Moschatellina , Zzzer 
Reeve ,Tith. ot 
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vation of the young botanist. The following may more 
easily be added to the collection. 

Fepia onrrorta. (Plate IV. Fig. 13.)  Corn-salad, or 
Laml’s Lettuce. Flowers in heads, pale blue or lilac, and 
very small, with narrow bracteas. Seed-vessel nearly glo- 
bular, crowned with the three teeth of the calyx, one being 
larger than the others. Stem about six inches high, much 
divided into forked branches, furrowed. | Lower leaves 
tongue-shaped, stalked, stem-leaves having no stalks, obtuse, 
sometimes a little toothed. It is a small, insignificant plant, 
growing in corn-fields and amongst rubbish. Rather 
common. It was formerly much eaten as a salad, dressed 
in the same manner as our salads at the present day. 

Fepra pentata. Smooth-fruited Corn salad. This spe- 
cies resembles the last in general appearance, but differs in 
many minute respects. Seed-vessel egg-shaped, and crowned 
with the four-toothed calyx. Flowers flesh-coloured in 
loose bunches, and one solitary in each fork of the stem. 
Leaves narrower than the last, those on the upper part of 
the stem more toothed. It is about ten inches high, 
growing in corn-fields, and on hedge-banks, and is less 
common than the F. oltoria. 
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PENTANDRIA. MoNOGYNIA. 
COROLLIFLORZ. BORAGINACE. 


MYOSOTIS. (Scorpion-erass, or FoRGET-ME-NOT.) 

Generic Character. Calya five-cleft. Corolla of one petal, 
lying flat at the top, mouth half closed, with five small valves. 

This well-known genus is a great favourite, and deserv- 
edly so, as its pretty bright blue flowers and soft leaves 
make it attractive; it is considered the emblem of friendship 
in almost every part of Europe, more particularly the species 
palustris. Several species are found in Britain, and only 
one considered rare, and that is found on the mountains of 
Scotland, the Myosotis alpestris. The following species may 
all be found in April, though the palustris is perhaps more 
abundant in May. 

Myosoris ARVENSIS. Common field Scorpion-grass. ‘This 
flowers throughout the summer, grows in cultivated grounds, 
&e., and in loose soil, commonly. Calyx cut half way down 
with spreading hooked bristles. Fruit small. Corolla con- 
cave, the flat part as long as the tube, and of a delicate blue. 

Myosotis patustris. (Plate [V. Fig. 14.) Great water 
Scorpion-grass or Forget-me-not. The handsomest of this 
pretty genus, and easily recognized by its beautiful blue blos- 
som, which is very attractive. The following story accounts 
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for its common name. A lady and gentleman, walking on 
the banks of the Rhine, perceived some of its bright blue 
flowers. The lady wishing to possess it, her companion 
politely attempted to gather it for her; but in so doing 
slipped into the river and was drowned, exclaiming as he 
sank, “ Forget-me-not!” I cannot vouch for the truth of 
this romantic incident; but by some means this flower has 
been considered the emblem of Friendship in almost every 
country. It is a common plant in ditches and banks of 
rivers. The flower is larger than the other species; has a 
yellow eye and a small white ray at the base of each petal. 
It is generally about a foot high. 

Myosotis cottina. Lurly field Scorpion-grass. Thisisa 
very small species, both as regards leaves and flowers, the latter 
being quite minute. It grows in dry pastures, and on banks 
and walls, and seems to die down to the root by Midsummer. 
Its small size, and having one flower remote from the rest, 
distinguishes it very well. The flat part of the corolla is 
shorter than the tube. This little plant, when in flower, 
gives quite a blue colour to the dry banks where it grows. 

Myosotis verstcotor, Yellow-and-blue Scorpion-grass, 
is a very pretty species, growing with the last, and distin- 


guished from it by the blossoms being principally yellow, 
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and having no remote flower. Leaves narrow, oblong, and 
hairy. Stem three or four inches high. 

Two other species are mentioned by botanists, but they 
differ so slightly from padustris and arvensis, that I do not 
think them worth mentioning here. The young collector 
may be satisfied with the four described. 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLOR. PRIMULACE. 
CYCLAMEN. (CyciamMen.) 
Generic Character. Calyx bell-shaped, divided into five at 


the top. Corolla divided into five segments, which are turned 
back, and stand upright, as the flower is pendulous. 

Most of my readers are acquainted with the garden 
Cyclamen, with its spotted leaves and handsome flowers ; 
those who are, will easily recognize the wild species. 

CycLAMEN HEDERMFOLIUM. Lvy-leaved Cyclamen. Un- 
fortunately rare, and indeed not supposed to be truly wild. 
It is found in thickets and woods. Its leaves are variegated 
with pale and dark green, and the pretty pendulous flowers 
are white or flesh-coloured; the long stalks upon which 
they grow, roll up after flowering, and bury the germen. 


—! 
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PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
THALAMIFLOR2. VoILACEA. 


VIOLA. (VioLEr.) 
Generic Character. See page 48. 


Viota uinta. Hairy Violet. Leaves heart-shaped, 
stalks of flowers rough with hairs as well as the leaves, 
those of the calyx obtuse, root not creeping. Flowers pale, 
rather dingy, blue and scentless. This species is found in 
woods and pastures in England, principally in chalk and 
limestone soil. It flowers during this month and the next. 

Viota paLustris. Marsh Violet. Leaves heart or kidney- 
shaped, quite smooth, spur very short. Flowers very pale 
blue. Bogs and marshy places, as its name denotes, are 
the situations in which this species is found. Not common 
in the south, but abundant in the mountains of Scotland. 

Viota cantina. Dog's Violet. Leaves heart-shaped and 
acute, those of the calyx very much so. Flowers scentless, 
blue, purple, and sometimes white. From April to August 
this plant is found in flower, on banks, in woods and dry 
pastures, and the clefts of rocks upon high mountains. 

Vioxa TRIcotor. Pansy Violet, or Heart’s-ease. Leaves 
oblong, and deeply scalloped. The flowers very variable, 
both in size and colour. This plant shows remarkably what — 
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may be done by cultivation, for the wild specimens compared 
to their cultivated relations of the garden look very puny 
and starved. ‘This pretty, modest, and unpretending flower 
has had many names, and has long been a favourite with 
the poet and the florist. Its earliest name seems to have 
been Pansy, but it is also called Variegated Violet, Forget- 
me-not, Butterfiy-flower, Three-faces-under-a-hood, Heart’s- 
ease, &c. It is used medicinally on the Continent. 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLOR. GENTIANACE. 
GENTIANA. (Genvtran.) 
Generic Character. Calyx of one leaf divided into five, 


sometimes four, acute, permanent parts. Corolla of one petal, 
tubular in its lower part ; upper, divided into four or five equal 
segments. 

GENTIANA VERNA. Spring Gentian. Leaves linear. Stems 
simple, short, each bearing a single blue flower. A rare 
plant ; but sometimes found in this month, in mountainous 
countries, and the young botanist may be considered fortu- 
nate who discovers it. This is the only spring species, the 
other four come into flower in August and September. 


—— 
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PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORA. APIACES. 


ANTHRISCUS. (Bzakep Parstey.) 


Generic Character. No calyx. Petals rather heart-shaped, 
with a sharp point. Seed-vessel contracted at the side, beaked. 
No universal izvolucre (or small leaves at the base of the flower- 
stalks). Partial one (or those under the upper flower-stalks) of 
many leaves. 


This genus belongs to the umbelliferous order of plants, 
and is one of the earliest that makes its appearance. An 
umbel is a head of flowers, with the flower-stalks of nearly 
equal length arising from a common centre. 

ANTHRISCUS VULGARIS. (Plate IV. Fig. 15.) Common 
beaked Parsley. The flower has no calyx. Petals white, 
equal, uniform, inversely heart-shaped. Filaments hair-like, 
as long as the corolla, anthers roundish. Fruit egg-shaped, 
beaked, seeds without ribs, covered with short incurved 
bristles. Leaves divided into three, with the leaflets deeply 
cut. Stem two or tree feet high, erect, smooth and glossy, 
swelling under the joints. Umbels opposite the leaves. Itis 
found in abundance in waste ground, on dry banks and road- 
sides. In some places I have seen it so plentiful that it 
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covered the ground under the trees, as the common fern 
does in other parts. 


HeEeXxANDRIA. MonoGynia. 


PETALOIDEZ. LILIACE. 


HYACINTHUS. (Hyactrnrs.) 


Generic Character. Calyx none. Corolla of one petal, with 
a somewhat bell-shaped tube, divided at the top into six parts, 
each rolled back. Seed-vessel roundish, three-cornered, and having 
three cells. 

Hyacrntuus non scriptus. Wild Hyacinth. This well- 
known plant makes the hedges, thickets, and woods look 
gay towards the end of the month, and where it is found 1s 
generally very abundant. The clusters of blue drooping 
flowers are very pretty, the leaves are numerous and pale 
green. Stalk about a foot high. Some of the old writers 
call this the Hare-Bell; but that term is now confined to the 
Campanula rotundifolia. 

The genus is supposed to derive its name from the youth 
Hyacinthus, who was killed by Apollo, and said to be 
changed into this plant, the leaves having dark marks 
showing the initials of his name. The only British species 
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being without marks, is called non scriptus, or not written. 
The garden Hyacinth is H. orientahs. 


HeEXANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
PETALOIDES. JUNCACE. 
LUZULA. (Wood-Rwsz.) 

Generic Character. See page 52. 

Two species may now be added to this genus, one being 
found last month. 

Luzuta prLosa. Broad-leaved hairy Wood-Rush. The 
stalks of the head of flowers all proceed from the same point 
in the main stalk, with the flowers solitary. Stem about a 
foot high, leaves between linear and lance-shaped, ribbed, 
fringed with long white hairs. It grows in woods and 
thickets, is pretty, and an elegant, light looking plant. 

Luzuta sytvatica. Great hairy Wood-Rush. Flowers 
large, growing like the last, but the stalks doubly compound. 
Leaves hairy and striated, those of the root forming a large 
tuft. Whole plant much larger than the last, growing two 
or three feet high. It is commonly found in woody, hilly 
places, and upon mountains, but not flowermg so early, 
indeed not much till May. 
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Luzuta Forsrert. Narrow-leaved hairy Wood-Rush. 
Flowers nearly like the Z. pilosa ; the difference lies in the 
whole plant having a more slender form, and the leaves 
being much narrower. It is found also in the same situations. 


OcTANDRIA. 'TETRAGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORA. ARALIACER. 
ADOXA. (MoscHaTELL.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into two or three spreading 
segments. Corolla of one petal, wheel-shaped, divided into four 
or five egg-shaped, acute segments longer than the calyx. Berry 
globular, half invested with the permanent calyx. 

Apoxa Moscuaretiina. (Plate IV. Fig. 16.) Tuberous 
Moschatell. This curious and inconspicuous little plant 
requires the searching eyes of a botanist to discover. It is 
very delicate, and, being all green, is easily overlooked. 
The flowers have a musky smell in the evening or early in 
the morning when the dew is on them. It grows in moist 
shady places, frequently at the foot of trees, and often on 
mountain tops. ‘The leaves spring from the root on very 
long footstalks, and are divided into three or more parts. 
Flowers pale green on the top of the stalk, four making a 
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square, and one at the top, so as to form a compact head. 
The upper one has eight stamens, the rest ten. 


DECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. SAXIFRAGACES. 


SAXIFRAGA.. (SaxirraGe.) 


Generic Character. Calyx inferior, though sometimes nearly 
superior, of one leaf divided into five parts. Petals five, attached 
to the calyx, narrow at the base. Seed-vessel nearly egg-shaped, 
with two cells. Seeds minute and numerous. 

The Saxifrages form an exceedingly pretty genus of plants, 
and may easily be recognised by their general resemblance 
to our garden species, commonly called “ London Pride.” 
Many of them are very rare, and are only found in moun- 
tainous districts in Scotland and Wales; only one flowers 
at this early season. 

SAXIFRAGA TRIDACTYLITES. tue-leaved Saxifrage. This 
pretty plant flowers in April and May, and grows almost 
universally on walls, roofs of cottages, or dry bare ground. 
It is not above three or four inches high. ‘The leaves are 
shaped like a wedge, and divided into three or five parts, 
the upper not divided. ‘The stem is much branched, each 
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stalk having a single flower, which is small and white. The 
leaves and whole plant turn red after the flowermg is over. 


DECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLOR&. CARYOPHYLLACE. 


STELLARIA. (Srrrcnwort.) 


Generic Character. Calyw inferior, of five broad lance-shaped, 
acute, spreading leaves. Petals five, deeply cut, spreading, ob- 
long, withering. Stamens shorter than the corolla, the five 
alternate ones shorter still. S¢y/es hair-like, spreading. 

.This pretty genus has eight species, all having white star- 
like flowers, mostly of very small size. Two species are 
usually found in April, if the season is early. 

STELLARIA MEDIA. Common Chickweed or Stitchwort. 'This 
common plant, of which poultry and small birds are so fond, 
flowers during the whole year, growing everywhere, in waste 
and cultivated ground. It has egg-shaped leaves. Stems 
procumbent, with a hairy line between each pair of leaves, 
first on one side and then on the other; so that even this 
common weed is worth minute examination. The flowers 
are very small, with white petals. The stamens vary from 
three to ten. 


Llate/ b. 


otellaria Holostea, Zz. 
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STELLARIA HOLOsTEA. (Plate V. Fig. 17.) Great Stitch- 
wort. This is perhaps the handsomest species, and its large, 
white, star-like flowers make it very attractive. It is common 
in woods and hedges. The stems are square, from one to 
two feet high, very slender, lying down at the base, and 
bearmg many flowers at the top. Leaves lance-shaped and 
serrated. Flowers large and pure white, petals heart-shaped. 
Calyx much shorter than the petals. 


DECANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORE. OXALIDACE. 
OXALIS. (Woop-Sorrzt.) 


Generic Character. Calyx deeply divided into five, acute, 
permanent leaves. Petals five, much longer than the calyx. Fila- 
ments like hairs, the five outer ones shorter than the rest. Styles 
five, thread-shaped. 

There are two species of this beautiful genus; the most 
common is, 

Oxatis AcETOSELLA. (Plate V. Fig. 18.) Common Wood- 
Sorrel. This is found in woods and shady places, deep 
rock lanes, &c., and often clothes the rocks with the most 
delicate green. Its very remarkable leaves once seen will 
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not be forgotten; they all arise from the root, and are 
divided into three perfect, heart-shaped leaflets, which close 
one upon the other, and are extremely beautiful, of a bright 
green, and beneath rather purple. They fold up on the 
approach of night and before rain, and it may, therefore, be 
ranked as a sensitive plant, though not equalling those of 
foreign countries. ‘The flowers are very delicate, and fade 
almost as soon as gathered. ‘The petals are white, streaked 
with purple, and are handsome and large for the size of 
the plant. In Lapland it is plentiful, and makes its ap- 
pearance very early. Formerly it was used as a sauce, and 
in small quantities it is not unwholesome. The leaves have 
an agreeable acid, and I believe oxalic acid 1s produced 
from them. Salts of lemons, for removing stains in linen, 
are the crystallized juices of this little plant. The seed- 
vessel has the power of projecting its seeds, when ripe, to a 
considerable distance. It is angular, and splits down one 
side, and then pressing on the seeds sends them to a distance 
of several feet. 

Oxatis cornicuLaTa. Yellow procumbent Wood-Sorrel. 
Is found in shady waste ground, in the south of Enlgand, 
but rare. The stem is branched and lying on the ground. 
The flowers are in small umbels, and the petals yellow, so 
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that it is easily distinguished from the first mentioned, 
though not so readily found. 


DECANDRIA, PENTAGYNIA,. 


THALAMIFLORZ. CARYOPHYLLACES. 
CERASTIUM. (Movsr-nar CHICKWEED.) 


Generic Character. See page 53. 


Three other species of this genus are now to be found, 
and they are of a more interesting character than the small 
species found last month. 

Crrastium vuLeaTuM. Broad-leaved Mouse-ear Chick- 
weed. eaves egg-shaped, hairy; petals white and as long 
as the calyx. Flowers longer than their stalks. Stems 
numerous, from four to six inches long, hairy, and both 
leaves and stems of a pale green. This is a very common 
plant, flowering all the summer months, and growing in 
fields and waste places. 

Crerastium viscosum. Narrow-leaved Mouse-ear Chick- 
weed. Leaves between oblong and lance-shaped, hairy ; 
flowers shorter than their stalks, Stems as long as the last, 
which, with the leaves, are hairy, dark green, and clammy. 

H 
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It flowers all through the summer, and, like the C. vulgatum, 
is found commonly in fields and waste places. 

Crrastium aRvENSE. Wield Mouse-ear Chickweed. Leaves 
narrow, lance-shaped, fringed at the base, petals twice the 
length of the calyx. Stems numerous, covered with fine 
hairs ; not many flowers in the bunch ; petals large and white. 
It grows in fields and dry gravelly pastures. 


IcOSANDRIA. MoNnoGynia. 
CALYCIFLORZ. ROSACES. 


PRUNUS. (CuxErry.) 
Generic Character. See page 54. 


We had the Black-Thorn, or Prunus spinosa, in flower 
last month, being the first of the genus that makes its 
appearance ; now we find the Wild Cherry, the Bullace 
tree, &c. 

Prunus cerasus. Wild Cherry, or Gean Tree. This 
pretty tree makes the woods look gay with its white blossoms 
and delicate-looking leaves. The flowers are grouped toge- 
ther in an umbel, and are white. Leaves downy under- 
neath, pointed, and rather broad. ‘The fruit is dark in 


general, but there are varieties of a lighter tinge. It has a 
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very smooth bark, and grows in woods and hedges; it is 
the origin of the garden Cherry. 

Prunus tnsititia. Wild Bullace Tree. Flower stalks 
in pairs and short, petals white. Leaves between egg-shaped 
and lance-shaped, downy beneath, alternate and serrated, 
branches ending ina thorn. fruit round, black, with blue 
bloom. It is a small tree, with spreading, round branches, 
growing in woods, thickets and hedges. 

Prunus pomestica. Wild Plum Tree. This species 
so greatly resembles the last, that they are sometimes consi- 
dered as one. It differs in having no spines to the branches, 
and the flower stalks are solitary, not im pairs. It is rather 
later in flowering. 

Prunus papus. Bird Cherry. This scarcely blossoms 
till June, and its flowers grow very differently to the rest, in 
a long drooping spike which is very pretty. Petals white. 
It is a small tree, with acute, doubly serrated leaves. Fruit 
small, harsh, black, and bitter. It is frequent in woods, 
especially in the north. 
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IcOSANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA, 
CALYCIFLORA, RosAcez#. 


PYRUS. (Pzaz.) 


Generic Character. Calyx superior, of one leaf divided into 
five segments ; petals five, roundish, much larger than the calyx, 
and arising from the edge. /aments awl-shaped, shorter than 
the corolla, anthers oblong, two-lobed. The ,frwit is roundish, 
or oblong, fleshy ; cells two or five, two seeds in each. 


The genus Pyrus contains the Apple, Pear, Service 
Tree, &c. 

Pyrus communis. Wild Pear-Tree. Leaves simple, 
ege-shaped, serrate, smooth, downy when young. Flower 
stalks in an erect cluster, downy and terminal. Flowers 
numerous, snow-white. It grows in woods and hedges, 
and is not common. It is the origin of the garden Pear. 

Pyrus matus. Wild Apple-Tree, or Crab-Tree. Leaves 
simple, serrate; flowers in a sessile umbel, white, tinged 
with rose-colour. This species does not flower till May, 
and is the origin of all the varieties of the Apple. The 
fruit is globular, yellowish, tinged with red, acid and sharp. 
It grows in woods and hedges, and is more rare than the 
Pear. 

Pyros TorMINALIS. Wild Service-Tree, Leaves simple, 
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somewhat heart-shaped, serrate and seven-lobed. Flower- 
stalks branched and in a cluster, flowers white, in large 
terminal, downy panicles. Fruit brown and acid. This 
tree is found frequently in woods and hedges in the south 
of England. Three other species will be mentioned in May. 


POLYANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORA. RANUNCULACEA. 
ANEMONE. (ANEMONE.) 


Generic Character. Calyx none. Petals from five to fifteen, 
oblong, inferior, regular, in one or more rows. Stamens much 
shorter than the corolla. Pisti/s numerous, collected into a 
roundish head. 


These pretty spring flowers are to be met with in woods 
and open pastures in most counties. In Essex they seem 
to be unknown. ‘The first species mentioned is found in 
almost all neighbourhoods, and makes the woods gay with 
its light blossoms. 

ANEMONE NEMOROSA. Wood Anemone. Leaves divided 
into three or five parts. Stalks with a single flower with 
six white spreading petals, tinged with purple on the outside. 
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The flower has an involucre of three leaves, either divided 
into three or five. It is considered poisonous to cattle. 

ANEMONE PutsateLtita. Pasque-Flower. This is easily 
distinguished from the last ; its flowers have six purple petals, 
very silky on the outside. The flower-stalks are about four 
or five inches high, with an involucre of many deep narrow 
segments, all united at the base. The leaves doubly divided. 
This beautiful flower grows on elevated chalky pastures. 

There are two other species of Anemone, but as they are 
very rare I will not confuse young beginners by describing 
them. One has a blue flower, the 4. appenina; the other 
yellow, the 4. ranunculoides. 


PoLYANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLOR&, RANUNCULACEZ, 
CALTHA. (Marsu Maryeorp.) 


Generic Character. Flowers formed of five coloured parts. 
Corolla none. Seed-vessels several, flattened and spreading, with 
many seeds. 

CaLTHA PALUsTRIS. Common marsh Marygold. This is 
a handsome plant, found abundantly in marshy places, and 
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greatly enlivening streams and ponds by its large bright 
yellow flowers and handsome leaves, which are heart-shaped 
and shining. It is not considered good for cattle, and they 
generally refuse it. In northern countries it is very abun- 
dant, and its expanding flowers give notice that the winter 
snows are disappearing. 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILICULOSA. 


THALAMIFLOR2. CRUCIFERZ. 


THLASPI. (SuepHern’s Purse.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of four egg-shaped spreading leaves. 
Petals egg-shaped, equal, undivided. Anthers heart-shaped, 
acute. Pouch compressed, roundish, or inversely heart-shaped, 
two-celled, valves keeled, generally bordered. 

Tutaspi (Capsella) BuRsA-PAstoris. Common Shepherd’s 
Purse. This common plant is well-known, and needs little 
description. The leaves at the root are divided and hairy, 
stem leaves lanceolate, all generally rough and toothed. Pouch 
inversely heart-shaped, and somewhat resembling an old- 
fashioned purse, whence its name. Stem branched. Flowers 
smalland white. It may be found, from March to November, 
in cultivated ground and road-sides. 
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THLASPI PERFOLIATUM. Perfoliate Shepherd’s Purse. 
This species is rare, and indeed only seems to be found 
in Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. The stem-leaves are 
heart-shaped, smooth, somewhat toothed and not stalked ; 
root-leaves stalked and egg-shaped. Flowers very small, 
white, and in a dense bunch. A smaller plant than the last. 


TETRADYNAMIA, SILIQUOSA. 
THALAMIFLORA. CRUCIFERZ. 
ARABIS. (Watt-Crzss.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of four oblong, erect leaves, two 
opposite ones somewhat larger, all falling off. Petals oblong, 
undivided, spreading, hardly as long as the calyx. <Anthers 
heart-shaped. Pod narrow, compressed, valves nearly flat, ribbed 
or veined, slightly undulated by the seeds. 

Arasis THattana. Common Wall-Cress. Stem about 
a foot high, branched. Leaves hairy and toothed, root- 
leaves stalked, oblong, the rest having no stalks. Flowers 
small, white, and in a bunch. This little plant is_ common 
in the spring on walls and loose sandy soil. 

Arasis stricta. Bristol Rock Cress. This is a rare 
species, found in rocky places about Bristol. It has cream- 
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coloured flowers, not many in a bunch. Leaves toothed, 
obtuse, and bristly, those of the root somewhat lyrate. Stem 
hairy, round, and leafy. Found on limestone soil. 

AraBis HIrsuTA. (Plate V. Fig. 19.) Hawry Wall-Cress. 
Leaves all bristly, toothed, those on the stem embracing it. 
Stem erect, about a foot high, stiff, leafy, and covered with 
spreading hairs. Pods straight, erect, with slightly keeled 
valves. Flowers small and white; they do not make their 
appearance till quite late in the month ; but when vegetation 
is not yet profuse we value every plant, however insignifi- 
cant in appearance. It is found on dry walls, rocks, and 
gravelly banks. There are three other species, but all rare. 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 


THALAMIFLORA. CRUCIFERZ, 


ERYSIMUM. (Treacte Mustarp.) 


Generic Character. Pod four-sided, in consequence of its pro- 
jecting ribs. Seeds rather cylindrical. Calyx equal at the base, 
not close, and falling off. 

There are only three species of this genus, none very 
striking, but one so common at this period that it must not 
be omitted, the others flower later. 
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Erysimum Arrtaria. (Plate V. Fig. 20.) Garlic treacle 
Mustard. Besides this English name it has others which 
are rather droll: Jack-by-the-hedge is one; but how such a 
name could have arisen is difficult to imagine. Sawce alone 
may be derived, from its possessing a smell of garlic. It is 
an early plant, and having very handsome leaves makes the 
hedges look gay where it abounds. They are broadly heart- 
shaped, stalked, and of a bright green. Stem from one to 
two feet high, flowers numerous, white and small. When 
bruised it emits a smell like garlic; it is bitter and acrid, 
and is said to have been used as a salad. It grows by 
hedges, walls, and amongst rubbish, and is very common. 


eee 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 


THALAMIFLOR2. CRUCIFERZ. 


CHEIRANTHUS. (Watt-FLOWER.) 


Generic Character, Calyx with two sacs at the base. Pod 
taper, and two edged. 

Our garden plant of this genus familiarizes us with the 
wild specimen (Cheiranthus chew), and the young botanist 
may find it flowering in this month, and the following, par- 
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ticularly on walls and old buildings, which it ornaments 
with its fine golden-coloured petals. It seems to require 
little nourishment, for it springs from crevices where alone 
appear mortar and rubbish. ‘The stem is bushy, and often 
from one to two feet high. Flowers large, with rich golded 
petals, not so dark as many of the garden varieties, but still 
very handsome. 
MONADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ. GERANEACE®. 
GERANIUM. (Cranz’s BILL.) 


Generic Character. Calya of five egg-shaped leaves. Petals 
five, rounded or inversely heart-shaped. Stamens ten, with glands 
at the base. Seed-vessel divided into five, each tipped with a 
narrow, erect awn, which is smooth on the inside, and finally 
recurved. 

This pretty genus of our wild flowers first shows itself in 
this month, but not more than one species is commonly 
observed. The seed-vessel is a beautiful object for the 
microscope, and, indeed, to the naked eye it is interesting, 
but the curious lengthened awns are only shown when the 
flower is quite over. One species makes its appearance 
early. 
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GERANIUM MOLLE. (Plate VI. Fig. 21.) Doves foot 
Crané’s bill. The whole of this plant is very soft and 
downy, whence its Latin name. The leaves are nearly 
round, and divided into many lobes. Calyx-leaves with 
five nerves. Petals about one half longer than the calyx, 
cut about a third down, the claw tufted at the base with 
hairs on each side, and of a rose colour. The flowers grow 
in pairs, and spring from opposite the leaves. It is found 
all the summer growing in waste places, fields, and almost 
everywhere. Its soft, round, divided leaves make it easily 
distinguished from others of the genus, and, besides, it is 
the first to make its appearance. 

Geranium Ropertianum. Herb Robert. This scarcely 
flowers till May, but may be found occasionally if the 
season is mild. It grows in waste ground, on walls, &c., 
and soon catches the eye by its bright red stalks, and 
leaves tinged with the same colour, particularly when 
growing on walls and rocks. They are much divided, that 
is, into three or five parts, and those again subdivided. 
They are soft and silky. Flowers very pretty, petals bright 
rose colour, with three whitish veins. Calyx dark brownish- 
green, and hairy. It frequently flowers late in the autumn, 
even in November. 


* Geranium molle Lu. 
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GYNANDRIA. MoONANDRIA. 


PETALOIDES. ORCHIDACEZ. 
ORCHIS. (Orcuts.) 


Generic Character. Roofs often tubulous, stems herbaceous, 
leaves striated, and clasping the stem at the base. The flower 
is divided into six parts, of which three may be called the calyw 
and three the petals, though they are often of the same colour. 
The middle of the three inner divisions is mostly longer than the 
rest, and lobed, and is called the lip. At the back is a spur, 
which differs in length, being in some species very long, in others 
short. 

This beautiful tribe of plants now begins to make its ap- 
pearance, in the person of the Orchis mascula, or early 
Purple Orchis. 

Orcuts mascuLa. (Plate VI. Fig. 22.) arly Purple 
Orchis. This is a handsome species, and in many places 
very common; it usually inhabits woods and pastures. The 
stem is about a foot high, the spike of flowers at the top of 
a dark purple hue, the centre of th@lip lighter and spotted. 
The lip three-lobed, spur obtuse, rather longer than the 
tube of the flower, two-side calyx, leaves turned upwards, 
Leaves generally marked with dark purple spots. Ifthe young 
botanist finds this flower he will not fail to know others of 
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the genus, from the characteristics resembling those of this 
early species. Next month four or five may be found. 


Monacia. TETRANDRIA. 


MoNOCHLAMYD2. EUPHORBIACES. 


BUXUS. (Box.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into three or four parts. 
Barren flower, scale two-lobed. Stamens four. Fertile, scales 
three, very small. Pésti/s three; the stigmas obtuse. Fruit with 
three horns, three cells, and six seeds. 

Buxus SEMPERVIRENS. Bow tree. The leaves are egg- 
shaped, convex and shining; flowers pale yellow. The 
calyx of those that are barren have three roundish leaves, 
those of the fertile four; the former having two petals, 
and the latter three. The barren contains the stamens, and 
the fertile the pistils, and of course the seeds. 

This tree is found on dry chalky hills in the south of 
England; if not repeatédly cut down it grows into a small 
tree; but the wood is of such value for turning, carving, 
and engraving, that it is seldom allowed to attain any great 
size. On Box hill, near Dorking in Surrey, where there 
are many of these trees, they are cut down once in seven 
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years. The wood is valuable to our wood engravers, from 
its being extremely hard and close-grained. It is a dwarf 
variety that is used for garden borders. 


Mone@cia. POLYANDRIA. 


PETALOIDE. ARACES. 


ARUM. (Cuckoo pint.) 


Generic Character. lowers arranged on a spadix, which is 
enclosed in a spatha. Flowers without calyx or corolla; those 
with stamens crowded about the middle of the spadiz, and those 
with pistils seated at the base. Berry one-celled, many-seeded. 

Arum MAcuLATUM. Cuckoo pint. ‘This is one of our 
most curious plants, and may be seen in almost every hedge 
and wood. Its large, handsome leaves soon attract atten- 
tion, and its extraordinary flower is quite worthy of exami- 
nation. The leaves all proceed from the base, and are large, 
shining, and often spotted with black. The flowers rise from 
the centre, and are formed of a light green envelope, called 
a spatha. ‘This envelopes the parts of fructification, which 
consist of a ring of germens, and one of anthers, and above 
them another ring of apparently imperfect pistils. Above 
these rises a smooth substance, called the spadix, which 
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is generally of a pale purple hue. When the spatha withers, 
the red berries are displayed; these often continue during 
the winter, and may occasionally be seen, when all the other 
parts of the plant are dead. The root is large, and in the 
south of England it is sold, after being properly prepared, 
and is said to be a good substitute for bread flour. 

In Portland Island it is much eaten as bread, and in 
London sold under the name of Portland Sago. It is also 
used medicinally when fresh, and is very acrid. Formerly 
it was made into starch. 


Monecia. POoLYANDRIA. 
TONOCHLAMYDEZ. CORYLACEZ. 
QUERCUS. (QOak.) 

Generic Character. Barren flowers in a long pendulous catkin. 
Calyx divided into five or seven parts. Stamens from five to ten. 
Fertile flower. Jnvolucre of many little scales, united into a cup ; 
this and the nut form the acorn, which has one cell and one 
seed, 

There are two species of this well-known and valuable 
tree indigenous to this country, the first-mentioned is found 
quite in a wild state in the Highlands of Scotland, and both 
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appear in natural woods in uncultivated parts of the 
country. 

Of all forest trees this is perhaps the most interesting, as 
well for its usefulness as for its beauty. There cannot be 
a nobler object than an Oak in full leaf, and even in old 
age it is extremely interesting. Many are known to have 
been in existence a thousand years, and amongst others 
I may mention the Green-dale Oak, in Welbeck Park, 
Nottinghamshire. Opinions differ as to which species is 
best for timber; but, at any rate, both are useful. Besides 
the timber, the bark is most valuable for tanning leather 
and for cordage. Of foreign species, the Quercus suber 
yields the material for corks, and the Quercus coccifera the 
galls for dyeing, 

QueERcus RoBUR. Common Oak. Leaves oblong, dilated 
towards the end, obtusely lobed. Stalks of the acorns long. 
This fruit was formerly eaten by our ancestors, but now 
only supplies food for hogs, squirrels, &c. 

QUERCUS SESSILIFLORA. Sessile-fruited Oak. Leaves ob- 
long, with opposite, acute lobes, and elongated stalks ; no 
stalk to the acorn, which easily distinguishes it from the 
former. The wood has been said to be superior; but this 

I 
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is perhaps an error. Lindley says, “ this species is what is 
called Chestnut in our old buildings.” 


Monecia. POLYANDRIA. 


MoNOCHLAMYDES. CORYLACES. 


FAGUS. (Brecx.) 


Generic Character. Barren flower in a globose catkin. Stamens 
ten to fifteen. Fertile flowers in pairs. Calyx six-lobed. Seed- 
vessel three-angled and three-lobed, and enclosed in a spiny, 
four-lobed involucre. Nut one-celled, and one or two-seeded. 

The Beech grows in woods, on a chalky soil, especially in 
the south of England, though scarcely wild in Scotland. 
The wood is employed for many purposes, by carpenters, 
turners, and wheelwrights. 

Facus sytvatica, Common Beech, is a large tree, with 
smooth bark and spreading branches. The nuts are enclosed 
in a prickly calyx, and are eaten by various animals; hogs 
are fattened upon them. The leaves are egg-shaped, slightly 
cut or serrated at the edge. Some botanists class the Spanish 
Chestnut,* Fagus castanea, with the Beech, and mention 


* Esculus hippocastanum. The Horse-Chestnut is a very different tree, 
and not a native of England; but its great beauty, especially when covered 
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woods in the south of England as the localities where it is 
found apparently wild. It is a large, noble tree, with 
spreading branches; the wood used for the same purposes 
as Oak. Evelyn, the old writer, says, “it hath formerly 
built a good part of our ancient houses in the city of 
London ;” and that he had “one large barn near the city 
entirely framed of it.” The church of St. Nicholas at Great 
Yarmouth, erected in the reign of William Rufus, is roofed 
with Chestnut. Dr. Hooker says, “It affords excellent 
stakes for palisades, and props for vines and hops. It is 
good for mill timber and for water-works ; but if water touch 
the root of the growing tree, it spoils both the fruit and 
wood. The nuts are used as an article of daily food in the 
south of Europe, and in France I have had them served up 
for breakfast, boiled in milk.” 


with its handsome blossom in May, causes it to be frequently planted. It is 
originally from Asia, and three centuries ago was not known in Europe. It 
was first planted at Constanstinople, and then made its progress through Italy 
and France to England. 


rg 
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Monecia. POLYANDRIA. 


MOoNOCHLAMYDES. BETULACEA, 


BETULA. (Brecn.) 


Generic Character. Barren catkin: Scales three, middle one 
with the stamens. Fertile catkin: Scales three-lobed, three- 
flowered, falling off. Styles two, Fruit winged, with one fertile 
cell, 

The Birch, another of our native trees, puts forth its long 
catkins in this month. There are two species. 

BetuLa ALBA, Common Birch, is a tall tree, the stem 
being covered with a white skin, which easily peels off in 
transverse rings; the branches very slender and drooping. 
It is an elegant ornamental tree, found in abundance im 
Scotland, and elsewhere if the soil is heathy. The whole tree 
diffuses an agreeable odour, and the wood is useful in many 
ways ; much is burnt into charcoal, and brooms are made of it. 

Betuta NANA, Dwarf Birch, is a shrub rarely exceeding 
two feet in height, and only grows on the sides of some of 
the high Scotch mountains. The poor Laplanders turn this 
small shrub to account; it is used for firmg, and the young 
twigs, covered with rein-deer’s skin, serve for beds. 
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Many species of Willow are now in flower; but, for the 
reasons given last month, larger works must be consulted, if 
the young botanist wishes to study this extensive genus. 


Diccia. ENNEANDRIA. 


MoNOCHLAMYDEH. HEUPHORBIACES. 
MERCURIALIS. (Mercury.) 


Generic Character. Flower of both barren and fertile, blossom 
deeply divided into egg-shaped spreading segments. Stamens 
in the barren flower nine or ten, nearly as long as the calyz. 
Pistil in the fertile flower has the germen roundish, compressed. 
Styles two, stigmas acute. Seed-vessel formed of two globular 
lobes. 

Two species form this genus, one found as early as April, 
the other not till June. The spring species is, 

MERCURIALIS PERENNIS. (Plate VI. Fig. 23.) Perennial 
Mercury. This has a simple stem about a foot high, square 
and clothed at the upper part, with egg-shaped serrated 
rough leaves. Flowers green, and in loose spikes situated 
amongst the leaves. It is said to be poisonous, and is found 
in bushy, shady places, on banks, also by walls and hedges, 
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and is much more common than the other. The plant in 
dryig turns black or bluish. 


CRYPTOGAMIA. EQUISETACEA. 


FouiacE&. EQUuISETACES. 


EQUISETUM. (Horss-tatt.) 


Generic Character. Stems stiff, jointed; branches, if any, 
mostly whorled. Flower, or parts of fructification, at the end 
of the stalk, in spikes or catkins. 

This singular genus of plants may easily be overlooked 
by those not interested im the study; but a botanist knows 
that by examination beauties may be found in the most 
insignificant looking weed, and that every plant has its use 
m the creation. The Hguisetum is very curious indeed. 
The spike contaming the parts of fructification appears 
before the leaf of the plant, and is oblong, with many 
stalked scales arranged on acommon stem. ‘These scales 
are angular, bearing at the back from four to seven oblong 
membranous cells parallel to each other, finally bursting into 
two equal valves. Seeds globular, very minute, having four 
spiral filaments attached to their base, which terminate each 
in a flat appendage or anther, producing pollen. Three 
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‘species make their appearance at this time, and should be 
sought for with care. 

EQuisETUM ARVENSE. (Plate VI. Fig. 24.) Corn Horse- 
tail. The fertile stems about eight imches high, appear 
before the sterile, which are from one to two feet high. The 
former are erect, destitute of branches, their sheaths distant 
and deeply toothed. ‘The sterile have undivided, roughish, 
ascending branches, though rather drooping at the base. 
Found in fields and meadows, common. 

EQUISETUM FLUVIATILE. Great water Horse-tail. Sterile 
stems with very numerous undivided, angular, roughish 
branches. Fertile stems unbranched, their sheaths crowded, 
deeply toothed. Fertile stem from one to two feet, and 
sterile, from two to four feet high. Grows at the edges of 
rivers and lakes. 

Haquisetum syLvaticuM. Wood Horse-tail. Sterile and 
fertile stems with compound whorled branches, smooth and 
curved downwards. Stem about a foot high, erect, with 
short branches, each whorl with a pale brown, torn sheath 
above it. Spike oblong. ‘This is a graceful species, less 
stiff and more herbaceous than the rest. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MAY. 


Tuts is perhaps the loveliest month of the year, and very 
abundant in treasures for the botanist; the young student 
will, indeed, find them multiply so rapidly that a feeling of 
confusion and doubt, as to the possibility of overcoming so 
many simultaneous difficulties, may arise for a time; but the 
best plan to be pursued, is that of selecting some of the most 
striking of the specimens, and, by determining those, a few 
certain points will be ascertained, and the next year the 
study will be found much more simple. Above all, the lover 
of nature must not be discouraged ; for if, for example, the 
Veromca hederifolia, which was found in March, be well 
impressed on the mind, the rest of the species will, when 
gathered, be easily recognized as belonging to the same genus; 
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and thus the generic names of a small number of plants will 
be at once known, and the specific distinctions may be 
learned afterwards. The same will be the case with the 
genus Myosotis ; so that with a common share of patience 
and observation, the study presents only those difficulties 
which an ardent mind loves to conquer. 

This season is not only rich in flowers, but the birds 
enliven our walks by their sweet songs; msects are gay; 
all nature appears rejoicing in the return of warm weather ; 
and we who are blessed with reason must be grateful to the 
God of Nature, who made us capable of appreciating these 
various beauties. In this month every thing wears an 
appearance of freshness, which is exceedingly pleasant to the 
eye, and exhilarating to the spirits after the sombre hues of 
winter ; for the earth, refreshed by frequent showers, and 
not yet scorched by the summer sun, yields abundant vege- 
tation, while every field, lane, and wood is enamelled by the 
many-coloured flowers of spring. 

Our poets, from Chaucer to Wordsworth, have spoken of 
the beauties of this season: its flowers, its birds, and espe- 
cially the Nightingales, awaken their fervour; and all agree 
in ascribing many beauties and pleasures to this month. 
Milton makes it “eternal spring” in Heaven; and Virgil 
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says, the world was created ‘when spring’s mild influence 
made all nature gay.” Yet all this profuse loveliness lasts 
but a short time, and the botanist must make the best use 
of its fleeting days, in treasuring the beautiful plants strewed 
around in such delightful profusion. Many that are highly 
interesting may be added to the collection, and most of them 
not difficult to determine either as regards genus or species. 


DIANDRIA. MoNoGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACEA, 
VERONICA. (SPEEDWELL.) 
Generic Character. See page 41. 


The flowers of this genus grow in three different ways; 
some have a long spike of flowers proceeding from the top 
of the plant, as Veronica serpyllifolia (see p. 80) ; others have 
the spikes proceeding from the sides, as the V. montana ; 
and V. hederifolia (see p. 42), the last division, has the 
flowers solitary, not growing in.spikes. 

VERONICA OFFICINALIS. Common Speedwell. The species 
now found belongs to the middle division, and the flowers 
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are of a delicate lilac hue. The leaves are broad, serrated 
and rough. Stem very downy, and lying on the ground, the 
flowering part alone rising up. The leaves are astringent, 
and are often used medicinally, and for making tea. The 
French call it Zhé de 7’ Europe, and it was once affirmed by 
an old writer that it was the identical tea of China. It is 
abundant in woods and dry situations, especially heaths and 
commons. 


TRIANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


GLUMACE. GRAMINACEZ, 
ANTHOXANTHUM. (Vernat-Grass.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of two valves, one-flowered. Corolla 
double, of two valves. The flowers form an oblong spike. 


The Grasses are so numerous, and difficult to distinguish 
from each other, that I shall only mention a few of the most 
striking. The young botanist had better procure “ Hnglish 
Botany,” by Sir J. E. Smith, with illustrations by Sowerby, 
when particularly desirous of knowing them individually. 

ANTHOXANTHUM oporATUM. (Plate VII. Fig. 25.) Sweet 
scented Vernal-Grass. 'This plant only possesses two stamens, 

> 
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and consequently by some botanists is placed in the 2nd 
Jannean class; but as there are other Grasses which are alike 
defective, Bromus diandrus for instance, and they have both 
equally the appearance of Grasses, I shall arrange this sweet 
scented plant with those it so nearly resembles in other 
particulars. In the Natural System it is of course placed 
with other Grasses. It is very abundant in woods and 
pastures, and yields an agreeable smell in the act of drying, 
so that it gives the well-known scent to new-made hay. It 
is about a foot high, leaves short. The panicle, or bunch of 
flowers, is an oblong spike, and when old is yellow. 


ee 
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GLUMACE. GRAMINACES. 
ALOPECURUS. (Fox-tarz Grass.) 


Generic Character. Calyx two-leaved, valves nearly equal. 
Corolla of one valve, with an awn rising from the base. 


ALOPECURUs PRATENSIS. (Plate VII. Fig. 26.) Meadow 
Fox-tail Grass. This is a common Grass in meadows and 
pastures, and is valuable food for cattle. It has a long 
erect panicle or culm of flowers, as it is called, of a greenish 
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_ yellow colour, with silvery hairs; from one to two feet 
high, and blossoming twice in the year. One of the earliest 
and best of the Grasses found in rich pastures. 


TRIANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


GLUMACE. GRAMINACE2. 


MELICA. (Metic-Grass.) 


Generic Character. Panicle with few flowers. Calyx two- 
valved, two-flowered. Corolla of two valves; no awns. 

Metica untrtora. (Plate VII. Fig. 27.) Wood Melic- 
Grass. This pretty Grass is found in many shady woods 
very abundantly, and is very ornamental, with its fine stalks 
and single flowers, which are slightly drooping and of a 
peculiar purplish brown colour. Leaves rather broad. 

Metica nuTANS. Mountain Melic-Grass, This species 
grows in the north of England, in mountainous countries. 
The leaves are narrower than the last. The spikes are 
nearly simple, spikelets with two flowers. About two feet 
high. 
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TETRANDRIA. MOoONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLOR&. GALIACEA. 
GALIUM. (Brp-srraw.) 


Generic Character. Corolla flat, of one petal, divided into 
four. Fruit a dry, round seed-vessel; in some species so rough 
that it adheres to whatever touches it, in others smooth. 

This genus is said to derive its curious name of Bed-straw 
from the circumstance of floors formerly being strewn with 
flowers and sweet-smelling herbs, and this plant particularly, 
before the introduction of carpets. 

Gatium cructatuM. (Plate VII. Fig. 28.) Cross-leaved 
Bed-straw. This species is the first of the genus to make 
its appearance, and is at the same time one of the prettiest. 
Its flowers are yellow, and as, with the exception of one 
of the species, all have white blossoms, it will easily be 
distinguished. 'They possess a peculiar characteristic, that 
of having the leaves small and in whorls; that is, in a ring 
round the stalk and at regular distances. This species has 
four in a whorl, and the minute yellow flowers clustered 
upon them. ‘The stalks are long and straggling. The plant 
abounds in hedges and on banks, resting against the bushes 
and its stronger neighbours. It is very common, and is sure 
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to strike the eye of the attentive student. If well examined, 
the characteristics of the genus will not be forgotten. 


TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLOR2. GALIACE2. 
ASPERULA. (Woopruvrr.) 
Generic Character. Corolla of one funnel-shaped petal. 


The plants of this genus do not differ very greatly from 
those of the Galiwm ; but they are smaller, and not so long 
and straggling. 

AsPeRULA oporATA. Sweet Woodruff. This plant has a 
very sweet smell when drying, and long retains it, which 
well distinguishes it from the Bed-straws. It is exceedingly 
pretty when fresh, and, though not above six inches Ingh, 
is rendered conspicuous by its bunch of pretty white flowers, 
which are small, but beautifully formed. The leaves are 
narrow, and about eight ina whorl. It is found in woods 
and shady places. Withering, the botanist, says that it 
makes a tea that excels all Chinese tea. In Germany the 
whole plant is used to give flavour to wines, and it is said 
to protect clothes from insects. 
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TETRANDRIA. 'TETRAGYNIA, 
COROLLIFLORZ, AQUIFOLIACE. 

Generic Character. Calya divided into four or five. Corolla 
the same. Berry round and fleshy, having four nuts. 

ILEx aquirotium. Common Holly. This well-known 
tree needs no description. It is frequent in woods and 
hedges, particularly in a ght and gravelly soil, where it 
sometimes forms natural thickets. The wood is hard and 
white, much used by turners, especially for the beautiful 
Tunbridge ware; also for drawing upon, as the surface 
is very fine. Dr. Chandler says, that the adorning our 
houses and churches with this evergreen at Christmas is 
probably a relic of Druidism. It was from this called 
Holy-tree, of which Holly is a corruption. It was also 
called Scarlet Oak, from the colour of its berries. 


TETRANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA, 


THALAMIFLOR.E. CARYOPHYLLACE®, 
SAGINA. (PraRLwokrt.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of four leaves, Petals four, shorter 
than the calyx. Seed-vessel four-valved, with many seeds, 
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SaGINA PROCUMBENS. Procumbent Pearl-wort. These 
small plants are difficult to described ; but as they are found, 
at least two of the species, in waste places, gravel walks, 
and walls commonly, they shall be mentioned. The species 
procumbens is frequent, in dry situations, from May to 
August. It is small, with straggling branches lying close 
to the ground, and frequently taking root near the little 
whorl of leaves, which are very narrow, rather long, and 
pointed. Flower single, drooping, and on a long stalk, very 
small, with the calyx much larger than the petals. 

Saaina aAPpeTALA. Annual smallflowered Pearlwort. This 
species is still smaller in every part, and is found on gravel 
walks and walls. The stems are slightly hairy, erect, not 
procumbent like the last. The leaves are more narrow and 
pointed, and slightly hairy at the edge. Petals so small 
that sometimes they seem absent altogether. Seed-vessel 
rather large when ripening. 

Sacina mMaRiItTIMA. Sea Pearlwort. This species seems 
confined to the sea-shore. ‘The stems are only procumbent 
at the base; leaves thick. No petals; the calyx longer than 
the seed-vessel. It is tinged with red, especially about the 
stem and calyx. 
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TETRANDRIA. ‘TETRAGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ. CARYOPHYLLACES. 


MENCHIA. (Mencuata.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of four leaves. Petals four, as long 
as the calyx. Seed-vessel opening with eight teeth. 

Mencuia ERECTA. Upright Menchia. ‘This small weed 
resembles greatly the Saginas m form and flower; but its 
white and narrow petals are as long as the calyx. The stem 
is from two to four inches high, erect, occasionally a little 
reclining at the base. The leaves are long, pointed, and 
smooth. Calyx leaves large, pointed, and having a thin 
white membrane at the edge. 


TETRANDRIA, TETRAGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORA. CRASSULACEZ. 


TILLAA. (Tr1Ha.) 
Generic Character. Calya divided into three or four parts. 
Petals three or four. 
Trrt#a muscosa. Mossy Tillza. This very minute 
plant is frequent on gravel walks, dreary sands, and moist 
barren heaths, in various parts of the country, particularly 
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in Norfolk and Suffolk. It has small, reddish, opposite, 
oblong, blunt leaves. Minute flowers, with no stalks; 
petals white or tipped with rose colour. It is scarcely more 
than an inch high altogether, and is very likely to escape 
observation, though perhaps a gardener may find it trouble- 
some. The use of this diminutive specimen of vegetation 
is, probably, to bind together, by degrees, loose barren sands, 
whole tracts of these seemingly profitless places being 
covered with it, so as to have quite a red tinge. 


(ee 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. BoORAGINACE, 
SYMPHYTUM. (Comrrey.) 
Generic Character. Calyx divided into five. Corolla bell- 


shaped, the throat closed with a cone of scales. 

SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE. Common Comfrey. A very 
handsome plant, frequent by the banks of rivers and watery 
places. It grows two or three feet high, with long, oval, 
rough leaves, narrow at the base, and running down the 
stem on each side; this is called decurrent. Those of the 
root are not so narrow, and have a more decided stalk. 

K 2 
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The flowers grow in a drooping spike, and the corolla is 
whitish, and often purple. There is another species, but 
it is rare in England, Symphytum tuberosum. It differs 
from the last principally in the leaves; the upper ones are 
only a little decurrent, larger and broader, and the stem 
simple, the former being branched. 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLOR&. APOCYNE. 


VINCA. (PERIWINKLE.) 

Generic Character. Calyx divided into five. Corolla salver- 
shaped (that is, flat), the segments cut obliquely. The petals, 
in the bud, twisted spirally. 

Vinca masor and minor. Greater and lesser Periwinkle. 
This well-known garden plant is scarcely reckoned wild. 
The major is found in woods and thickets, but has been 
originally thrown from gardens. The mznor with blue and 
white flowers, is said to be decidedly wild in hedges and 


banks in Devonshire. 
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PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 
CALYCIFLORE. APIACE. 
HYDROCOTYLE. (Wurrs-ror.) 

Generic Character. No Calyx. Petals ovate, entire and 
pointed, rwit flattened. Leaves round and flat, the stalk 
proceeding from the centre. 

Hyprocoryir votearts. (Plate VIII. Fig. 29.) White-rot 
or Marsh Pennywort. Bogs, marshy places, and banks of 
ponds produce this curious, round-leaved plant. It will 
be at once known by the peculiar shaped leaf, which re- 
sembles that of the Nasturtium ; it is also confined to watery 
places. ‘The stems creep very much beneath the ground or 
moss on which it grows, and are rather difficult to raise, as 
they take root at short intervals, and thence produce the 
flowers and leaves. The former are seldom seen without 
being dug up, and are rather insignificant in appearance. 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 
CALYCIFLORE. APIACEH. 
SANICULA. (Sanictez.) 
Generic Character. Calyx of five leaves. Petals erect, with 
long inflected points. Fruit covered with hooked bristles. Flowers 
in little clusters. 
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SanicuLa EUROPA. (Plate VIII. Fig. 30.) Wood Sanicle. 
This very pretty plant grows in woods and thickets, and its 
leaves and flowers are very ornamental. Leaves palmate, 
that is, divided like fingers, and the lobes cut into three. 
Heads of flowers small, white, and extremely pretty, some- 
times a little tinged with red. Gerarde, the old botanist, 
says it was used much as a drink for curing inward hurts. 
It is bitter and aromatic, but is not now used in medicine. 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORA. APIACES. 
HELOSCIADIUM. (Marsuwort.) 
Generic Character. Calyx with five teeth. Petals oval and. 


obtuse. The fruit curious, having five slightly prominent ridges. 

The umbelliferous tribe, of which this is an example, the 
first being mentioned at page 89, are, some of them, very 
puzzling. The blossom is small, having five distinct petals, 
frequently the two outer much larger than the rest. Two 
pistils, each having a stigma, which remain after the petals 
have fallen off, and form part of the seed-vessel. Most of 
them have white flowers, a few yellow, as Fennel, Parsnip, 
&c., and a few red. 
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Hetoscrapium inunpatum. Least Marshwort. This little 
plant may be found at this time in lakes and ponds. It is 
from four to six inches long, creeping. Lower leaves very 

much divided, upper more simple. Umbel generally of 
two rays only. Flowers very small; but the fruit large in 
proportion to the rest of the plant, and beautifully striped. 
There are two other species rather larger; but they are not 
at present in flower. 


PENTANDRIA, DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLOR&. APIACES. 


BUNIUM. (Karra-nvt.) 


Generic Character. No calyx. Petals heart-shaped. Fruit 
flattened at the side and oblong. Umbelliferous. 

Buyium Fiexvosum. (Plate VIII. Fig. 31.) Common 
Earth-nut. This is a very delicate umbelliferous plant, 
both in flower and leaf. It is found in woods and pastures, 
has a slender, erect stem, with few leaves, very much divided, 
the segments being narrow and slender. Flower very minute 
and white, leaving oblong, ribbed fruit. It has a tuberous 
root, of which pigs are fond, and for which they search in 
the woods. 
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PENTANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLOR&. RANUNCULACES. 
MYOSURUS. (Movsz-ratt.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of five leaves, prolonged at the base 
into a spur. Pedals five, the lower part tubular. Seeds pendu- 
lous. 

Myosurus minimus. Common Mouse-tail. This is a 
curious little plant not very easily. discovered, for it does 
not exceed a few inches in height. It is found in corn- 
fields and waste places, in a gravelly or chalky soil. It has 
erect, narrow leaves, which are fleshy. The flower-stem, 
rising from the root, and called a scape, bears a single small 
greenish flower. The receptacle, with its numerous germens, 
is at first short, but afterwards lengthened out to from one 
to three inches, and resembles a mouse’s tail. 


HEXANDRIA. MoNoGyYNIA. 


PETALOIDES. LILIACEA. 


CONVALLARIA. (Lity.) 


Generic Character. Flowers either divided into six parts, or 
globular. Berry having three cells, and one or two seeds in 
each. 
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These pretty plants derive their name from convallis, a 
valley, their usual locality. Two species may now be met 
with, though they are not very common. 

ConvaLLaRis MAJALIS. Lily of the valley. The delicate 
flower, and the two broad over-shadowing leaves of the 
Lily of the valley are well known, and the plant is an uni- 
versal favourite, from its simple beauty. It is found parti- 
cularly in a light soil, in woods and coppices. 

CoNVALLARIA MULTIFLORA. Common Solomon’s-seal, is 
often found in the same situations as its rival in beauty 
the majalis. Its curious white flowers, with green edges, are 
extremely elegant. The leaves do not enclose the blossom 
as in the former species, but stand above the drooping 
flowers, as if to shade them from the sun. There is, 
perhaps, more elegance, but less modest beauty in this 
species. Its leaves are oval, large, upright, marked with 
nerves from the point to the base, and half embracing the 
stem. The flowers hang below in one, or many-flowered 
clusters. Stem single, and making a graceful bend. It is 
very abundant in the woods on the South Downs. There 
are two other species somewhat similar to the last, but they 
are very rare. 
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HEexANDRA. TRIGYNIA. 


MonocHLAMYDE. POLYGONACE. 
RUMEX. (Dock.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of three leaves joined at the base. 
Corolla three petals. Nut three-sided, and covered by the 
enlarged petals. 

One species of this genus makes its appearance early, 
the rest scarcely before July and August. ‘They are very 
common plants, but not attractive in form ; with one species, 
known by the name of Sorrel, most young people are ac- 
quainted. 

Rumex Acerosetta. Sheep's Sorrel. This is a small 
species, and being much tinged with red in dry situations, 
or towards the end of summer is easily distinguished. It 
is frequent in dry pastures, and very variable in height (from 
two to ten inches). The leaves also vary in form, but are 
generally halbert-shaped, that is like an axe. 
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OcTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
THALAMIFLORZ. ACERACEZ. 
ACER. (Mapte.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into five parts. Petals 
five. Seed vessel having two long membranous wings. 


This tree, though now common in England, is scarcely 
considered indigenous. There are two species, the Great 
Maple, Acer pseudo-platanus, and Acer campestre, Common 
Maple. The former is found in hedges and plantations, the 
latter in woods and thickets. ‘The first is a large handsome 
tree, casting an impenetrable shade; its bark is rough, and 
often peels off in large flakes, which makes it picturesque. 
The leaves are five-lobed. Flowers green; the seed has two 
curious wings, which assist in spreading it when ripe. This 
tree often attais a large size, as much as sixty feet in 
height, and twelve or thirteen in girth. The largest known 
is at Bishopton, im Renfrewshire ; it is sixty feet mm height 
and twenty in girth. The wood is used by turners, and the 
Scotch make a wine from the sap. The campestre is a small 
tree with a rough bark, full of deep cracks. Leaves small, 
and divided into five. Wood sometimes beautifully veimed, 
and then much valued by turners. 
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OcTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLORE. ERICACE. 
VACCINIUM. (WuortLesErry.) 


Generic Character. Calyx superior, (that is, above the fruit 
or seed-vessel,) with four or five teeth. Corolla of one petal, 
divided into four or five. Berry globular, four cells and many 
seeds. 

Vacornium Myrritius. Whortleberry, Bilberry, or Hur- 
tleberry. A low and straggling shrub, spreading over large 
tracts of ground chiefly in heathy and hilly countries. It 
is a pretty plant, the flowers very curious, looking as if made 
of wax; they are drooping, and greenish with a red tinge. 
Berry black, very agreeable to the taste, and much used by 
the Highlanders. 

Vaccinium vitis Inxza. Red whortleberry, Cowberry. This 
is not so common as the last, though often found with it. 
The flowers are pale flesh colour, and the leaves resemble 
those of the Box. 

Vaccinium uLietnosum. Great Bilberry. This is found 
in mountain bogs, in Cumberland and in Scotland. The 
berry is not so agreeable as the first species. 

Vaccinium oxycoccos. Cranberry. ‘This is very pretty 
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in appearance, and the fruit superior in flavour to the other 
species. It grows in peat bogs, principally in the north, 
also in Scotland and Ireland. In Cumberland it forms an 
article of great trade. The berries are gathered by the 
country people, who are obliged to go into the water to reach 
them, as they grow among the bog mosses which cover the 
surface of clear shallow water. It is scarcely in flower till 
June, when amidst its straggling branches may be found 
the pretty rose-coloured blossoms. The corolla is deeply 
divided, the segments turned back. The Swedes use the 
berry as a sauce to roast meat. 


OcTANDRIA. TETRANDRIA. 


PETALOIDES. ASPARAGE. 


PARIS. (Herp Parts.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of four leaves. Petals four. 
Berry four-celled, each cell with several seeds in two rows. 

Paris QUADRIFOLIA. (Plate VIIT. Fig. 32.) Herb Paris. 
This singular plant is supposed to derive its name from pars 
equal, on account of the regularity of its different parts. 
The calyx divisions, the petals, and cells of the berry being 
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all of the same number. The leaves, too, are usually four ; 
but occasionally there are five on one plant, and I have found 
it in woods on the South Downs with six, and even seven. 
From its four cross leaves it has obtained the name of 
“True Lover’s knot.” The flowers are green, the berry 
purple, and probably, (judgmg from this circumstance) poi- 
sonous. It is found in moist and shady woods, in many 
places in England, and is very abundant in some parts of 
Sussex. ; 


DECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORE. SAXIFRAGACEA. 


CHRYSOSPLENIUM. (Goxiprn Saxirrace). 


Generic Character. Calyx four or five-cleft and coloured. 
No corolla. Seed-vessel having many seeds. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM OPPOSITIFOLIUM. (Plate IX. Fig. 33.) 
Golden Saxifrage. This plant often clothes the rocks near 
springs and rivulets in shady places, looking lke patches of 
green velvet. I found it covering the rocks near the water- 
fall in Shanklin Chine, in the Isle of Wight. Its leaves are 
opposite, and round. Flowers in small umbels, rather pale 
yellow. A good deal branched at the base. 


Chrysoplenum oppo sitifolvum, Zz. 


o> 
Ajuga reptans , Zz: 
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CHRYSOSPLENIUM ALTERNIFOLIUM. Alternate-leaved 
Golden Saxifrage. Boggy places about springs, in wet, 
shady woods, produce this species, which is more rare than 
the other. It leaves are alternate, the lower ones kidney- 
shaped, on long foot-stalks. Flowers im small umbles, deep 
yellow, and more striking than the former species, the plant 
is also earlier in producing its blossoms. 


DECANDRIA. TRYGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ. CARYOPHYLLACES. 
STELLARIA. (SrrrcHwort.) 
Generic Character. See page 94. 


STELLARIA NEMORUM. Wood Stitchwood. Leaves large, 
pear-shaped, and stalked, upper ones oval and sessile; one 
to two feet high, stem weak. Calyx-leaves with white edges. 
Petals narrow, deeply divided in two, and pure white. The 
chief distinguishing mark of this plant is that of having its 
leaves rough, with extremely minute elevated dots. It grows 
in moist woods, principally in the north of England. 

STELLARIA GRAMINEA. Lesser Stitchwort. A more 
common species, and very frequent on heaths, commons, and 
dry pastures, with its little starry white flowers peeping up 
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among the furze, heath, and larger plants. The leaves are 
long and narrow, acute and entire. Its small flowers, with 
petals very deeply cleft, growing in a loose bunch, readily dis- 
tinguish it from the rest. It is about a foot high, and slender. 

STELLARIA uLIGINosA. Bog Stitchwort. This scarcely 
fiowers till June, and with SreLttart1a eLauca, Glaucous 
Marsh Stitchwort, is found in watery places, ditches, and 
margins of rivers; those mentioned before belonging to 
much drier situations. The former has oval, lanceolate, 
entire leaves ; flowers with very small petals, shorter than 
the calyx. The latter has very narrow and smooth leaves. 
Flowers large, (though not attaining the size of holostea) on 
long solitary footstalks. Petals very deeply cut, and longer 
than the calyx. Slender, and about afoot high. Two other 
species belong to this genus, but they are rare, and only 
found on the Scotch mountains. 


DECANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 
THALAMIFLORZ. CARYOPHYLLACES. 


LYCHNIS. (Catcurty.) 


Generic Character. Calya of one leaf divided into five at the 
top. Petals five, notched at the edge, and with scales at the 
throat. 
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Lyounis piotca. (Plate IX. Fig. 34.) Red or White 
Campion. A common plant everywhere under hedges. The 
flower is both white and red. Some botanists divide them into 
two species ; Hooker classes them together, and makes the 
white only a variety. The red variety is found plentifully in 
Devonshire, Cornwall, and rarely in some western counties, 
and the white is common where the other is rare. In Sussex 
they are both equally common. The white is fragrant in the 
evening. It grows from one to two feet high, branched 
above, sticky about the jomts of the stem. Leaves ovate, 
sometimes ovate and narrow. Flowers in bunches, large 
and handsome. Calyx tubular. 

Liycunis FLoscutl. Meadow Lychnis or Ragged Robin. 
This is scarcely in flower till June. It is very pretty, though 
from its petals being so much jagged at the edge it has a ragged 
appearance, whence its name. It is frequent in moist pas- 
tures and meadows. It is about one or two feet high, the 
lower part hairy. Leaves long and rather narrow. Flowers 
in a loose bunch, petals of a pretty rose-colour, and four- 
cleft. Calyx and flower stalks, reddish-purple. 

Lychnis viscaria, and L. alpina are rare, found on alpine 
rocks. They have rose-coloured flowers. 


L 
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IcOSANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORA. ROSACE. 


CRATAGUS. (Hawrnory.) 


Generic Character. Calyx segments superior, that is, above the 
the fruit. Petals five, roundish. Fruit oval. 

CraTmGus OxyACANTHA. Hawthorn, White-thorn, or 
May. ‘verybody knows this beautiful tree, which from its 
early flowering has taken the name of May. In old times 
it was said to be always in flower by the first of the month ; 
but the first of May of the old style was twelve days later 
than at present. In the hedges, where it generally grows, it 
is but a small shrub, on account of being so often cut; but 
in parks, where it is allowed to grow to maturity, it some- 
times attains the height of thirty feet. 


PoLyANDRIA. MOoNoGyYNIA. 


THALAMIFLOR&. PAPAVERACEX. 


CHELIDONIUM. (Crtanpryz.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of two leaves, which fall off. Four 
petals. Pistil two-lobed. Pod long and narrow. Seeds numerous. 


CHELIDONIUM MaAJUS. Common Celandine. This plant 


a 
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may be found in flower as late as August; but it makes its 
appearance early. It is about two feet high, slightly hairy, 
and the juice, or sap, yellow. Leaves much divided, the 
parts broadly ovate, and lobed. Flowers yellow, rather 
small, and growing in long stalked umbels. Pods long. 
It is found especially near towns and villages on waste 
ground. 


PoOLYANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ, RANUNCULACE. 


CLEMATIS. (Travetier’s Joy.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of four or six leaves. No petals. 
Seed-vessels terminated by a long feathery awn. 

CLEMATIS. VITALBA. Common Travellers Joy. The Cle- 
matis is rare in the north, but abundant in the south, covering 
the hedges with its pretty greenish white blossom, and in 
the autumnal months with its curious feathery seeds. The 
stems are very long, and soon cover a hedge; indeed in 
many places it climbs to the tops of small trees. In the 
south of the Isle of Wight it grows in profusion, hanging 
its pretty blossoms over rocks and trees most beautifully. 
The flower is, perhaps, scarcely in perfection till June or 

L2 
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July, and it is equally beautiful in September, from its seed- 
vessel. The leaves are divided, and the leaf-stalks act as 
tendrils, twining themselves round other plants lke the 
tendrils of the vine. The flowers are fragrant. 


PoLYANDRIA,. POLYGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ. RANUNCULACE, 


RANUNCULUS. (Crowroor.) 
Generic Character. See page 56. 


Five species may now be added to this genus. 

Ranuncutvs aquatiuis. Water Crowfoot. The white 
flowers of this species are found at this season on most 
ponds and ditches. The upper and floating leaves have 
three lobes, and those under the surface are divided into 
very minute segments, so that the leaf is more like a mass 
of green hairs. These vary according to the depth or still- 
ness of the water. 

Ranuncutus BuLBosus. bulbous Crowfoot, or Buttercup. 
This well-known species is very frequent in meadows and 
pastures. It is about a foot high, with many flowers. 
Leaves cut into three-stalked leaflets, which are again 
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divided into three lobes. Upper leaves with narrower seg- 
ments. ‘The root is bulbous. 

Three other species may be found, but they are less 
common. 

Ranunculus auricomus. Wood Crowfoot. It is found, 
though seldom, in woods and coppices. Its leaves are small 
and kidney-shaped, and the stem leaves cut into narrow 
segments. Petals yellow, and rather larger than the calyx. 

RaNnuNCULUS PARVIFLORUS. Small-flowered Crowfoot. 
Corn-fields about London, and the south and west of Eng- 
land, are the localities for this species. I have found it on 
the South Downs. It has a spreading stem lying on the 
ground. Leaves hairy, three-lobed and cut. Flowers oppo- 
site the leaves, with very small yellow petals as long as the 
calyx. 

RanuncuLus uirsutus. Pale hairy Crowfoot. This 
species is not unlike the last, but less spreading, and very 
yariable in size; when very small it has been considered a 
distinct species called A. parvulus. Flowers small, yellow, 
calyx divisions turned back, leaves three-lobed and cut, 
hairy and silky; stem erect, and with many flowers. Found 
in meadows and waste ground. 
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DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. - 


COROLLIFLOR2. LAMIACE. 


AJUGA. (Buetz.) 


Generic Character. Calyx ovate, nearly equal, divided into 
five. Corolia with the tube extended beyond the calyx. Upper 
lip short, erect ; lower one larger, divided into three. Stamens 
protruded beyond the upper lip. 

AJUGA REPTANS. Common Bugle. (Plate IX. Fig. 35.) 
This common plant is abundant in moist pastures and 
woods, found early in the season; but scarcely in perfection 
till this period. The stem is creeping, but the flowering 
part erect. Leaves broad, without stalks, except those on 
the new shoots or runners, which taper into a footstalk. 
The flowering stem has many leaves or bracteas of a purplish 
hue, proceeding from each whorl of flowers, the latter are 
generally blue, sometimes white or flesh-coloured. This 
plant was formerly thought good for wounds. 

Asuca Cuama@pitys. Ground-pine, or Yellow-Bugle. 
A rare plant, found in Kent, Surrey, Cambridge, and Essex. 
The flowers yellow, spotted with red, and much covered by 
the upper leaves. ‘Two other species are found only in the 
Highland pastures. 
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DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


CoROLLIFLOR. LAMIACE, 


GALEOBDOLON. (Weaszz-syovt.) 


Generic Character. Calyx bell-shaped, five-ribbed ; upper lip 
of the corolla arched and entire; lower one smaller; in three 
nearly acute lobes. 

GALEOBDOLON LUTEUM. (Plate IX. Fig. 36.) Yellow 
Weasel-snout. Grows a foot high, leaves sharp-pointed, 
stalked, and much cut or serrated at the edges. Flowers 
whorled and yellow, lower lip orange and spotted. This 
very pretty plant is found in woods and shady places. 


DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACES. 


LINARIA. (Toap-riax.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into five. Corolla per- 
sonate (that is having the lips closed), spurred at the base. 
Seed-vessel with two cells, opening by valves. 

Linaria CymBataria. (Plate X. Fig. 37.) Lvy-leaved 
Toad-flaz. This is the first of the genus to make its ap- 
pearance, and is easily recognised amongst the rest by 
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several peculiarities. It grows on old walls and rocks in 
many places. Stems very long, trailing. Leaves heart- 
shaped, five-lobed, alternate, and smooth, often purple 
beneath. Flowers very pretty, small, pale purple and yellow. 
It is in flower all the summer, and therefore may easily be 
compared with the rest of the genus when they appear. 


— 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILICULOSA. 


THALAMIFLORA. CRUCIFERS. 


TEESDALIA. (Trxspatrta.) 


Generic Character. Pouch or seed-vessel with a notch at the 
top; the sides keeled like a boat. Two seeds in each cell. 

TEESDALIA NUDICAULIS. (Plate X. Fig. 38.) Naked- 
stalked Teesdalia. This pretty little plant is plentiful in 
some situations where sand or gravel prevail. I have found 
it abundantly on banks where the soil seemed composed of 
fine sand only. Stem not above four inches high, with 
sometimes one or two small leaves; the rest beimg almost 
entirely at the root, and much divided. Flowers very small 
and white, two of the petals being longer than the others. 
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TETRADYNAMIA. SILICULOSA. 


THALAMIFLOR®. CRUCIFERS. 


COCHLEARIA. (Scurvy-erass.) 


Generic Character. Seed-vessel oval or globular, having many 
seeds ; valves very convex, with a prominent rib at the back. 


The three following plants are often found on the sea 
coast, and particularly where the soil is muddy. Sand does 
not suit them. 

CocHLEARIA OFFICINALIS. (Plate X. Fig. 39.) Common 
Scurvy-grass. This species has the pouch globular; root- 
leaves stalked, kidney-shaped, and either entire or cut into 
lobes; those on the stem not stalked, and oblong; all 
fleshy. Flowers whitish. ' 

CocHLEARIA GREENLANDICA. Greenland Scurvy-grass. 
This is scarcely distinct from the last; the leaves are not 
notched at the edge, but the pouch is the same. It is fre- 
quent on the Highland mountains. 

Cocuiearta Anetica. Lnglish Scurvy-grass. Pouch 
elliptical and veiny. Lower leaves stalked, heart-shaped, 
and not cut. Upper ones oblong, a little toothed at the 
base. Smaller than officinalis. 
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Cocutearta Danica. Danish Scurvy-grass. Leaves 
very angular and stalked. The smallest of the species. 

The Horse-radish, C. armoracia, is one of this genus. 
It is said to be found wild in the north of England, but this 
is very doubtful. 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 


THALAMIFLORA, CRUCIFERZ. 
BARBAREA. (WurntTeER-crEss.) 


Generic Character. Pod with four angles, the seeds in a 
single row. 

BaRBAREA VULGARIS. Bitter Winter-cress, Yellow rocket. 
This is a common plant in damp pastures and hedges, where 
its bright yellow flowers make it conspicuous. It grows 
about two feet high, with a stout, furrowed, and branched 
stalk. Lower leaves lyrate, the last lobe rounded; the 
upper toothed, often having the base so cut as to look like 
distinct leaves. There is another species found in Devon- 
shire, the B. pracox, but it is thought to be hardly wild. 
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TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 


THALAMIFLOR#. CRUCIFERZ. 
MATTHIOLA. (Srock.) 


Generic Character. Pod rounded, or flattened at the sides. 
Stigma of two erect lobes, convex or horned at the back. Calyx 
erect. 


Marrutiota iIncaNA. Stock. This well-known garden 
plant is found growing near the sea, but even then supposed 
not to be truly wild. It is seen on cliffs eastward of 
Hastings. I have little doubt that I saw it growing on the 
sea cliffs near Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, but too high 
for examination. Stem shrubby, upright and branched ; 
leaves lanceolate, horny, entire; pods cylindrical. Another 
species, Matthiola sinuata, is found on the sandy shores of 
Cornwall and Wales. It has large purple flowers, which are 
fragrant at night. Stem herbaceous, spreading; leaves 
oblong, downy ; pods compressed. 
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TETRADYNAMIA, SILIQUOSA. 


THALAMIFLOR®. CRUCIFER. 


BRASSICA. (Canpages and Turnip.) 


Generic Character. Calyx erect and closed. Petals ovate. 
Seed-vessel long, round, opening by two valves; seeds in one row. 


There are five species of this useful genus of plants, all in 
flower in this month, or early in the next. 

Brassica RAPA. Wild Navew, Rape, or Coleseed. This 
species is found in cornfields and waste places; it is cultivated 
for the oil produced by its seeds, and the refuse is formed 
into cakes, and used as manure, and for feeding and fat- 
tening cattle; it is, however, inferior for the latter purpose 
to that made from flax, which is called linseed cake. Its 
flowers are yellow and small. Leaves smooth, upper ones 
having no stalk, and rather long and heart-shaped. Lower 
ones lyrate, that is divided into four or six parts, the 
terminal one being large and round. 

Brassica NAPus. Common Turnip. Borders of fields 
and waste places produce this species. It varies in height 
according to soil. ‘The root-leaves are shaped like the last 
species, but rough; those of the stem nearly smooth, and 
not stalked. Flowers rather large and yellow. 
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Brassica OLERACEA. Sea Cabbage. ‘This is the origin 
of our garden cabbage, brocoli and cauliflower, which we 
find so useful. It grows m a wild state on sea cliffs in 
Devonshire, Cornwall, Yorkshire, and at Dover. The 
flowers are large and yellow. Leaves thick and fleshy. 
Another species of cabbage, called B. Monensis, is found in 
the Isle of Man, and on both shores of the Irish Channel. 
The stems are prostrate, and the leaves are much liked by 
cattle. 

BRassicA CAMPESTRIS. Common wild Navew. It is 
found in corn-fields, and on the sides of rivers and ditches. 
Stem slender and hairy below. Flowers yellow. Pod 
upright, nearly round, seeds forming slight prominences. 
Leaves heart-shaped, not stalked. Lower leaves lyrate, like 
those of the species Napus. 


(ee 


MoNADELPHIA. PENTANDRIA. 


THALAMIFLORA. GERANIACES. 
ERODIUM. (Srorx’s-Bi1t.) 


Generic Character. See Geranium, page 107, from which it 
differs, by having five of its stamens imperfect, and the awn of 
the seed-vessel spirally twisted. 
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The Linnean class Monadelphia includes only the Gera- 
nium and Mallow tribes, so that it is more easily understood 
than others. The former genus has two divisions, Hrodiwm 
having jive perfect stamens and a bearded seed-vessel or awn, 
and Geranium having ten perfect stamens and a naked awn. 

Eropium cicurarium. (Plate X. Fig. 40.) Hemlock 
Stork’ s-bill. This pretty plant is plentiful in waste ground, 
and flowers all the summer months. The stem is prostrate 
and hairy. Leaves very much divided, each leaflet again 
divided and cut. Flowers in small umbels, purplish, some- 
times white. 

Eropium Moscuatum. Musky Stork’s-bill. This is only 
found (and then rarely) in mountamous pastures, is larger 
than the last; the leaves have much less deeply cut leaflets, 
and yield a powerful smell of musk. 

Eropium maritimum. Sea Stork’s-ill. This is rare 
also, and grows on sandy sea coasts; but it has lately been 
found at Mansfield, Nottimghamhsire, near rocks at the 
entrance to that town. It was in a very small quantity, and 
is now, | fear, eradicated, as the bank has been cut down. 
Its flowers and leaves are exceedingly small. 


' 
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MOoONADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


THALAMIFLOR®. GERANEACES. 
GERANIUM. (Crane’s-BIL.) 


Generic Character. See page 107. 


Geranium pDissEcTUM. Jagged-leaved Craneé’s-bill. This 
is a pretty species. Its round and much divided leaves, 
and the short foot-stalks of its flowers, make it easily dis- 
tinguished from the rest. It has only two flowers on each 
stalk ; the petals notched, and rather shorter than the calyx. 
The stems spreading. Hedges and waste places are the 
localities of this species. — . 

Geranium pHmum. Dusky Crane’s-ill. This is sup- 
posed to be introduced, by being cast out of gardens. It is 
easily known from the rest, as the flower is a dusky purplish 


black. 


DIADELPHIA. HEXANDRIA. 


THALAMIFLOR®. FUMARIACES. 


FUMARIA. (Fumritory.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of two leaves, which fall off. Petals 
four, one spurred at the base. Seed-vessel having only one seed. 
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FUMARIA OFFICINALIS. (Plate XI. Fig. 41.) Common 
Fumitory. This pretty plant is very common in dry fields 
and road-sides, flowering throughout the summer. Its 
calyx leaflets are oval, lanceolate, acute, and sharply toothed, 
scarcely so long as the seed-vessel. Corolla purplish, with a 
dark spot. Flowers forming a thick spike. Leaves very 
delicate, and much divided. 

FUMARIA CAPREOLATA. Ltamping Fumitory. The flowers 
of this beautiful little plant are of a lighter colour than the 
more common species. The stems very cimbing. Leaves 
divided, the leaflets broad. Calyx leaves broadly oval, 
scarcely acute, and twice as long as the seed-vessel. It is 
found in gardens and corn-fields, but often hanging very 
elegantly from rocks. I found it thus growing on the rocks 
of the Undercliff, in the Isle of Wight. There is another 
species, the parviflora ; but it is rare, and flowers in Sep- 
tember. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 
CALYCIFLOR2. FABACES. 
GENISTA. (GrEENWEED.) 


Generic Character. Calyw two-lipped, upper with two deep 
segments, lower with three teeth. Pod flat, many-seeded. 
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Genista ANGLICA. Needle Greenweed, or Pettywhin. 
Not unfrequent on moist, peaty heaths and moors, but 
easily passed over if not sought for, as it resembles at first 
glance the Ulex. Its stems are declining, and very much 
beset with spines, except the flowermg branches, which are 
free. The leaves are very small, smooth, and narrow. Flowers 
yellow, in small spikes. Pod smooth. Another species less 
common, Genista pilosa, is found on dry sandy heaths. It 
flowers twice in the year, in May and September. Its leaves 
are very small, and silky beneath, flowers yellow, stems re- 
clining, but it has no spines, and the pods are downy. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. FABACE. 


OROBUS. (Brrrer Vetcu.) 


Generic Character. Pistil long, narrow, downy above, be- 
coming the pod. Calyz obtuse at the base, its upper segments 
deeper and shorter. The /eaves have no tendrils, which dis- 
tinguishes it from the Vetches. 


Orosus TuBERosvs. (Plate XL. Fig. 42.) Zuderous Orobus. 
M 
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A pretty plant found in thickets and hedges, and particu- 
larly plentiful in Surrey and Sussex. The Highlanders say 
that eating a small quantity of the root prevents hunger 
and thirst. It is called by them Cormeille. In Holland 
the root is roasted like Chestnuts, and is said to resemble 
them in flavour. In England we make no use of this plant. 
The flower is pretty; its pea-shaped blossoms are of a 
pinkish purple, and marked with purple veins. The leaves 
are divided into two or four pairs of narrow leaflets, with 
no tendril, but having a curious shaped leaf called a stipule, 
where the leaf-stalk joms the stem. It is about a foot high. 
Seed-vessel long, round, and black. 

There are two other species, but both rather rare, and 
found principally in the north of England and Scotland. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. FABACES. 


TRIFOLIUM. (Trerott.) 


Generic Character. Seed-vessel having one or more seeds, 
shorter than the calyx by which it is covered. Flowers in heads. 
Leaves divided into three parts. 


MAY. 168 


This genus is easily known by the shape of its leaves, and 
the heads of pea-shaped flowers. Trefoil means three leaves. 
They are very sensitive of damp, and the leaflets close under 
its influence. Abroad, some species of this genus grow to 
a height even greater than that of a man. There are seven- 
teen species, some scarce, others very common. 

TRIFOLIUM REPENS. White Trefoil, or Dutch clover. This 
is very common throughout the summer. The head of flowers 
is white, and the leaflets often have a dark spot at their 
base, with a white line bordering it near the middle. It is 
of great use in feeding cattle. 

TRIFOLIUM PRATENSE. Common purple Trefoil. LHasily 
recognized by its reddish-purple head of flowers. The leaf- 
lets are often marked also with a white spot. This is the 
common clover, so much cultivated for hay. 

TRIFOLIUM SUBTERRANEUM. Subterraneous Trefoil. This 
is a curious little species, and derives its name from the 
seed-vessels burying themselves in the ground at a certain 
period of their growth—another extraordinary variety in 
the ways of nature. The young fruit, or seed-vessel, becomes 
bent, and from the top of the branch arise many thick, short 
fibres, which bend over the fruit, and serve to bury it in 
the ground, the footstalk of the head of flowers becoming 
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long, to enable it to reach this point. It is a small plant, 
from three to six or eight inches long, lying on the ground. 
The flowers are long, very slender, and nearly white. It is 
found in dry gravelly walks. 

TriroLtium scaBRruM. ough rigid Trefoil. A small 
spreading species in chalky and dry sandy fields in several 
parts of England, but not very common. The oval heads 
of flowers are small, and not on long footstalks, as is usual 
with the rest. Flowers very small, and yellow. Leaves like 
the other species, divided into three parts, silky and strongly 
nerved. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLOR&. FaBACEA. 


MEDICAGO. (MzpiIcx.) 


Generic Character. Seed-vessel with one cell, one or many 
seeds, and spirally twisted. 

Mepicaco macunatTa. Spotted Medich. This has the 
leaves similar to the Trefoils, divided into three, and with a 
purplish spot in the centre. The seed-vessel is curious, and 
causes it to be readily distinguished. The pod is rolled up 
so as almost to resemble a little shell, the whole bunch 
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therefore (for the flowers are clustered together) has a very 
pretty appearance. The flower is very small and yellow, 
three or five together. It seems confined to the middle and 
south of England, in gravelly fields. 

Mepicaco tupuLina. Black Medick, or Nonsuch. 
Another smail species, somewhat similar to the last; but 
the flowers, though as small, are in larger heads, bung 
formed of a greater number ; the seed-vessels are small and 
rugged, and turn black when drying. It is more plentiful 


than WZ. maculata, and grows in waste places and culti- 
vated fields. 


SYNGENESIA. AQUALIS. 


CoROLLIFLORZ, ASTERACE. 
LEONTODON. (DanpeELion.) 


Generic Character. nvolucre formed of scales lying one ove 
the other. lowers in many rows. Seeds with feathery sails. 
Receptacle naked. 

This common plant requires but little description. It 
flowers all the summer, and is useful to the bee, on account 
of its honey, and to birds which are fond of its seeds. The 
latter are beautiful objects, each one being furnished with a 
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little sail, as it may be called, to carry it away from the 
parent plant. The curved seed, and the elegant feathery 
crown, sail about in the air most gracefully ; and as long as 
this is the case, the seed is not dropped, but as soon as 
they touch the ground, or a twig, the seed falis out, and 
the feathery plume rises and sails away again, till caught by 
something to which it adheres. There are two species: 
the ZL. teraxacum, Common Dandelion, is frequent in 
meadows and pastures everywhere, and at most seasons ; 
and the second, ZL. palustre, Marsh Dandelion, found in 
wet pastures im Cambridgeshire and Norfolk, does not 
differ greatly from the more common species. 


SYNGENESIA. AQUALIS. 


COROLLIFLORZ. ASTERACEA. 


HIERACEUM. (Hawk-weep.) 


Generic Character. The calyx formed of oblong scales, lying 
one over the other. Receptacle nearly naked, and dotted. Fruit 
angular, furrowed with an entire or toothed margin. 


Hreraceum PrInosetua. Common Mouse-ear Hawk-weed. 
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(Plate IL. Fig. 43.) This species is distinguished from the 
rest of this troublesome genus, by the pale lemon-coloured 
flowers, and its small leaves, white beneath with down. It 
is very pretty, and is the earliest of its genus; so that this 
one being impressed on the mind, the rest of the family 
may be known, though the specific characters are difficult to 
determine. 


GYNANDRIA. MOoONANDRIA. 


PETALOIDEZ. ORCHIDACE®. 
ORCHIS. (Orcuis.) 


Generic Character. See page 109. 


Several plants belonging to this very interesting tribe are 
now in full beauty, and may be added to the Orchis mas- 
cula of last month. Kent is particularly famed for several 
species, amongst which is the— 

OrcHIs morIo. Green-winged meadow Orchis. This 
species is so like the mascuda, that it is often overlooked, 
but by examination it may be distinguished. It is found 
in meadows and pastures, and often growmg with that 
species ; but the flowers are of a darker purple colour, and 
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not so numerous on the spike. The lip is pale in the 
centre, with purple spots, three-lobed, the calyx leaves 
ribbed, purplish green, forming a sort of helmet over the 
rest of the flower. The spur is not so long as in the 
mascula. 

Orcuis Fusca. Great brown-winged Orchis. Found in 
woods, or chalky pastures on the borders of woods. It has 
a very handsome spike of brownish purple flowers. Stem 
often two feet high, and therefore showing the blossom con- 
spicuously. The upper part of the flower, or helmet, as it 
is called, is of a dark greenish purple, the lip paler and 
spotted, deeply divided into three, with rough, raised, dark 
points. Leaves ovate, oblong, and obtuse. 

Orcuis mitiraris. Military Orchis. May now be found 
about Reading, plentifully, and on chalky hills. It is very 
hike the last in most particulars, but the helmet is pale 
ash-coloured, lip deep purple, white in the middle. Leaves 
oblong, rather acute. 

Orcuis TEPHROSANTHOS. Monkey Orchis is a beautiful 
and curious species, smaller and more slender than the last. 
Flowers pale purple, spotted. Lower lip divided ‘into nar- 
row parts, deep purple, and covered with minute straight 
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crystalline points. It is found on the chalk hills of Oxford- 
shire, Berkshire, and Kent. 

OrcHis mMacuLata. Spotted palmate Orchis. Is a much 
more common species, found in pastures and heaths, and is 
easily recognized, as the spike of flowers is of a much lighter 
hue than the other species yet found. The flowers are white, 
or pale purple, more or less spotted and streaked, especially 
the lip. The leaves are distinct, and spotted with purple. 

Orcuis (Habenaria) Brrotia. Butterfly Orchis. A 
most beautiful species, and very different from the rest. It 
does not generally flower till the following month, or at least 
till the latter end of May. In some places (woods on the 
South Downs, Sussex) it is very common indeed, but con- 
fined to certain districts. Marshy copses are its principal 
locality. It grows a foot and a half high, with two or 
three large root leaves, and three or four small ones on 
the stalk. The spike is long, with many rather large, 
yellowish-white, very fragrant flowers. The spur is very 
long and narrow. 

Besides these, there may be found in Kent the rare Spider 
and Drone Orchis, and the Fly, the latter also in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Surrey, and I have found it in Sussex. They are 
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all curious and interesting, and soon recognized when the 
more common kinds are known. Next month several more 
of this Annily will be added; and even now, I think, we 
may mention the genus ListeRA, in which two species were 
found in profusion during the last week of this month 
(1847), though usually they do not show their curious 
blossoms till the following month. They seem to differ 
principally from the Orchis by the lip of the flower beimg 
divided into two, not three. 

Listera ovata. Common Twayblade. The English 
name is well applied here, for the great characteristic of the 
plant is the having only two leaves, but they are very con- 
spicuous in size, and are opposite to each other, the 
spike of flowers rising up between them. The flowers are 
distant, yellowish-green, and very curious on examination, 
well re-paying a walk into the woods to obtain. Equally 
worthy of examination is the following curious species. 

LiIsTERA NIDIS Avis. Common Bird’s-nest. It is an 
extraordinary looking plant. In the first place, the root is 
composed of a number of fibres (not usually the case with 
the Orchis tribe), which cross one another in a curious 
manner, so as to look like a bird’s nest, whence its name. 
The colour of its flower is a delicate shade of brown, and at 
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a distance it has the appearance of a dead flower; but on 
examination it is found to be very beautiful and delicate in 
all its parts. The stem is about a foot high, having no 
leaves but shining scales. These two species are usually 
found together in shady woods in many parts of England. 
I have seen it in profusion on the South Downs. 

Listera corpata. LHeart-leaved Twayblade. <A less 
common species, found in most shady woods in the north of 
England ; it is much smaller than the ovata, though not 
unlike it in other respects. The flowers are green, and 
conspicuous. ‘These three form the genus. 


Monecia. TRIANDRIA. 


GLUMACEX. CYPERACES. 


CAREX. (SEpGE.) 


This genus contains sixty-three species ; and as very many 
difficulties arise in its study I shall not introduce it to the 
notice of young students, but refer them, when they wish 
for information on this extensive genus, to a good botanist 
for instruction, or to good plates on the subject. The 
plants are very like the grass tribe, but easily distinguished 
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by the stem being solid instead of hollow, and the sheaths 
of the leaves undivided. They are, usually, insignificant in 
appearance, and grow in moist and boggy places. 


Monecta. PENTANDRIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. CUCURBITACE. 


BRYONIA. (Bryony.) 


Generic Character. Barren flowers: Calya five-toothed. 
Corolla five-cleft. Stamens five, in three parcels. Fertile 
flower: Calyx and corolla the same, pistil divided into three. 
Berry globular, with many seeds. 

Bryonta pioica. ed-berried Bryony. Thickets and 
hedges in England produce this elegant plant. It is called 
Wild Hop in some places, in others Wild Vine; for it twines 
like both those well known plants, and its long curling 
tendrils are beautifully adapted for clasping stouter plants 
and supporting its stems, which are frequently four or five 
feet long. Linneeus notices its very rapid growth, and attri- 
butes it to its large white root, which was formerly used as 
a medicine ; when fresh, it is hot and biting, but it loses 
this quality when dry, and has been used as flour by the 
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poor when other food was scarce. The leaves are large and 
palmate, that is, divided somewhat like a hand. Flowers in 
bunches at the roots of the leaves; corolla whitish, with 
green veins, and though inconspicuous the flowers are very 
beautiful. In autumn, the berries, which are red, are con- 
spicuous, as the leaves begin to die away, and leave them 
exposed. They are, however, useless as food, though beau- 
tiful to the eye, for they abound with a fetid juice which is 
poisonous to man, though not to birds. The goat is fond of 
the leaves, but other animals refuse them. 


Monecia. PoLyaANpDRIA. 


MoNOCHLAMYDEZ. CORYLACE. 


CARPINUS. (Hornseam.) 


Generic Character. Barren flower in a cylindrical catkin, 
with the scale round. Fertile in a loose catkin. Scales large, 
leafy, three-lobed, and two-flowered. Nwé oval and one-seeded. 

Carpinus Beruutus. Hornbeam. Rather a small tree, 
in woods and hedges in poor damp soils. It has somewhat 
heart-shaped, acute leaves, doubly cut at the edges, and the 
veins hairy. The wood is white, tough, and hard, and burns 
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like a candle. It is useful to the turner, and for imple- 
ments of husbandry. 


—— 


Monecia. MOoNADELPHIA. 
MONOCHLAMYDEX. CONIFERA. 
PINUS. (Fir.) 

Generic Character. Barren catkins, with the scales, each 
bearing two anthers. Fertile, with two ovaries. Cones with 
woody scales. 

Pinus sytvestris. Scotch Fir, only grows naturally 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and is so well known as a 
tree, in plantations in England, that it need not be particu- 
larly described. ‘The wood is useful for many purposes, and 
is called red or yellow deal. The bark is used in tanning. 
Tar, pitch, and turpentine are the produce of this tree. In 
the north of Europe the bark is sometimes ground and made 
into bread. When growing together in plantations, it be- 
comes a stiff tree without side branches, and it is then very 
valuable to the timber merchant for masts, spars, scaffold 
poles, &c.; but when standing alone, or nearly so, it is a 
very picturesque object, with its tall red and grey trunk of 
enormous size, and often graceful form, and its thick head 
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of foliage reared high in the air. Its side-branches often 
present the most fantastic forms. 


Dia@cra. TRIANDRIA. 


MOoNOCHLAMYDEZ. EMPETRACES. 
EMPETRUM. (Crowsperry, or CRAKEBERRY.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into many parts like scales, 
the three inner resembling petals. Barren flower: three stamens. 
Fertile : Stigma with from six to nine rays. Berry six to nine- 
seeded. 

EMPETRUM NIGRUM. Crowberry. This little shrub grows 
on mountainous heaths in the north, and affords abundant 
food for the moor game. It is a small trailing shrub with 
curious leaves ; for the edges curl up till they meet at the 
back. Flowers small and purple. Berries black and in 
clusters. It is used as a dye. 


Dia@cra. TETRANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLOR&. LORANTHES. 


VISCUM. (Common MIssEtLToz.) 


Generic Character. In the barren flower there is no calyz. 
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The four petals -are fleshy, ovate, united at the base, and each 
bearing an anther. In the fertile flower the calyx is only an ob- 
scure margin. Petals four, erect, ovate, and very minute. Berry 
bearing one seed. 


Viscum aLBuM. JMisseltoe. A curious and well known 
plant, growing on trees (hence called parasitic), and living 
by their juices. It generally destroys the branch on which 
it grows. It is principally found on the apple tree, and 
(though less frequently) on the oak. This singular plant was 
considered sacred by the ancient Britons. The origin of 
placing it in our houses at Christmas is now lost ; but some 
authors suppose the Druids had an idea that the spirits of 
the woods would take shelter in it when the leaves had 
fallen from the trees, and therefore they brought it imto 
their dwellings. We use it now, with Holly, as a token of 
joy at that season, and also partly to remind us of old 
customs. 


Dia@cia. TETRANDRIA. 


MoNnocHLAMYDES. MyYRICACE. 


MYRICA. (Gatz.) 
Generic Character. Scales of the catkin concave. Stamens 
four to eight. Fruit a drupe; that is, formed of a stone, and a 
fleshy covering, like the peach. 
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Myrica Gatz. Sweet Gale, or Dutch Myrtle. Boggy 
and mossy ground, especially in Scotland, abounds in this 
sweet-scented plant. The inhabitants use it for scenting their 
clothes, and for driving away moths, and in many places 
beds are made of it. The odour is even more powerful than 
that of the Myrtle, whether fresh or dry. In Sweden it is 
put to many useful purposes, being employed in medicine, 
dyeing, and instead of hops for beer; also for brooms. In 
Devonshire, where it grows in abundance on Dartmoor, the 
inhabitants boil it, and the waxy substance, which rises to 
the surface of the water, is made into tapers, which give out 
a very pleasant smell when burning. It has a shrubby 
stem, and narrow leaves, cut at the edges, and broader at 
the top than the bottom. The flowers are not ornamental, 
growing like the hazel-nut in a catkin. 


Diccra. MOoNADELPHIA. 


MoNoOcHLAMYDE. CONIFER. 


JUNIPERUS. (Junzper.) 


Generic Character. Stamens from four to eight on the lower 
edge of the scale. Scales of the fertile catkin imbricated, or 
lying over each other; lower ones barren. 


N 
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JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS. Common Juniper. A shrub very 
variable in size, frequent in woods and heaths, and abundant 
in the mountains of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. ‘The 
flowers are small, the leaves narrow and very numerous. 
The berries, which are bluish black, are useful in givmg 
flavour to gin, and form an important article of commerce 
in Holland. In Sweden and Norway it is used for many 
domestic purposes; for strewing on floors, and in dairies, 
in order to keep the milk-pans sweet; a preserve is made 
from the berries, and beer also ; so that it is a plant of great 
utility to the northern nations of Europe. This wood is 
also used for making fires. 


179 


CHAPTER VI. 


JUNE. 


I rrusr the young botanist will not be dismayed by the 
number of plants to be examined during this beautiful 
month, when spring has yielded to summer, and most places 
are crowded with vegetation ; still, no one will be so fortunate 
as to meet with all, and therefore some part of the difficulty 
is lessened at once. Flowers, with their odours and endless 
hues, constitute, at this season, one of our most pleasing and 
innocent recreations. Sterile tracts, as heaths and moors, 
even begin to assume a gay appearance, though their prin- 
cipal ornament, the heath plants, are only now budding. 
The interest which a common walk in the fields receives 
from the study of botany, can only be known to those who 
have experienced it; and I trust my readers will soon feel 
N 2 
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that pleasure. Every walk will add fresh specimens to the 
herbarium, and a little steady devotion to the subject at first 
will save much uncertainty in the end. ven if the genus 
alone be discovered, much is done towards determining 
the plant, and the specific name will be known in time. In 
this little work, the specific distinctions are so simply 
described, that I hope if the one be discovered the other 
will soon follow. The time of flowering in plants must of 
course vary with the mildness or severity of the season, 
and many of those here mentioned may, in a backward 
spring, not be found till the commencement of next month, 
and in an early season some would be discovered in May. 
Therefore, if a plant be gathered which does not seem to 
be mentioned in its proper place, search must be made 
in the previous or following month. The class must be 
first decided before anything else is done, and then it 
will be easy to refer to the place in which it is likely to be 
described. 

A few difficulties must not discourage ; the more the study 
is cultivated, the sooner they will disappear. As the know- 
ledge widens the enjoyment increases; and, what is of no 
small moment, the study of these, perhaps the lowliest works 
of God, will teach us to look up with gratitude and admira- 
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tion to Him whose care is over all his works, “from the 
cedar that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall.” 


Se 


MonANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLOR2. HALORACE. 


HIPPURUS. (Maryz’s 7,11.) 


Generic Character. Calyx simple and superior, forming a very 
indistinct rim. Fruit a small one-celled nut. 

Hiprurus vutearis. (Plate XI. Fig. 44.) Common 
Mare’s tail. A very singular plant, and the first that makes 
its appearance in this class. There is only one species, and 
it is so unlike any other plant, except perhaps Lguisetum, 
mentioned at page 118, that when found it is easily recog- 
nized. It has a long stem, erect, simple, and jointed. 
Leaves in whorls of about eight, narrow and small. Flowers 
very small, and at the base of each of the upper leaves. The 
small rim in the place of calyx and corolla, encloses the 
pistil and one stamen, which has a large two-lobed anther. 
it grows in ditches and stagnant waters. 


eee 
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DIaNDRIA. MOoONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLOR. JASMINACES. 


LIGUSTRUM. (Privet.) 


Generic Character. Corol/a funnel-shaped, four-cleft. Berry, 
with two cells, and two seeds in each. 

LigustruM voLGare. rivet. Description is scarcely 
necessary for this well-known shrub. It is found wild in 
thickets and hedges, and is frequently planted for fences, as 
it bears clipping well. Its white flowers are pretty, and the 
leaves rather narrow. Berries black. 


DIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACES, 


VERONICA. (SPEEDWELL.) 


Generic Character. See page 41. 


VERONICA BECCABUNGA. rook-lime. Another species 
of Speedwell may now be added to the list. It is handsome 
and easily distinguished by its situation; for ditches and 
water-courses are its localities, bemg never found in dry 
situations. The spikes, of many bright though rather dark 
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blue flowers, are very pretty, and grow from the sides of the 
stalk, so that it belongs to the second division mentioned 
last month. The leaves are very smooth and succulent, as 
well as the whole plant. The stem is procumbent, taking 
root at intervals. ‘This species is often found in the same 
stream with the Water-cress. There are still two species of 
this interesting genus, which must be mentioned next 
month. 


~ 


DIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLORZ. LEUTIBULARIACE, 


PINGUICULA. (Burrerwort.) 


Generic Character. Calyx two-lipped, upper lip divided into 
three, lower, of one notched lobe. Corolla spurred. Leaves 
thick and greasy to the touch. 

PINGUICULA VULGARIS. Common Butterwort. The species 
of this genus are not very common except in certain loca- 
lities. They are called Butterwort from the leaves having 
the power of coagulating milk. The Laplanders and other 
northern nations make great use of them for this purpose. 
They pour the warm milk upon the leaves, when it becomes 
very creamy ; this they strain, and in a few days the curds 
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are fit to eat, being of an agreeable acid. The numerous, 
oblong, and rough leaves of this species are all near the 
root, or radical, as the term is, covered with minute crystal- 
line points, fleshy, and the sides rolled up. There is only 
one flower to each stalk, which is very handsome, purple, 
and drooping. It is abundant in the north, in bogs and on 
moist banks. 

PrnevicuLa Lusitanica. Pale Butterwort. This species 
is confined to the west side of the kingdom, where it is found 
in marshy places and wet moors. It is smaller than the last, 
with very pale purplish yellow flowers, and leaves of a thin 
texture, veiny and hairy. ‘T'wo other species belong to the 
genus, but one is found only in Ireland, and the other in 
Scotland very rarely. 


DIaANDRIA. MOoONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLOR2. LAMIACES. 


LYCOPUS. (Gypsywort.) 


Generic Character. Calyx tube-shaped, and divided into five 
at the top. Corolla tubular also, but divided into four, the 
upper divisions broader and notched. 


Lycopus EvRopa&uUs. Common Gypsywort, or Water 
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Horehound. The English name is derived from the plant 
yielding a black dye, which is used by gypsies to stain their 
faces. There is only one species, which grows in ditches 
and on river-banks. The leaves are opposite, with short 
stalks, wrinkled and very deeply cut at the edges. Flowers 
small, whitish with purple dots, and in thick whorls at the 
base of the leaves. Stem about two feet high, erect, and 
four-sided. 


DIANDRIA. MOoNOGYNIA, 


CALYCIFLOB. ONAGRACES. 
CIRCASA. (EncHantsr’s NIGHTSHADE.) 


Generic Character. Calyx two-leaved, its tube enclosed in a 
cup-shaped disk. Corolla of two petals. Seed-vessel of two cells, 
each having one seed. 

Circma LureTtana. (Plate XII. Fig. 45.) Common En- 
chanter’s Nightshade. This is one of the most elegant wild 
flowers we have. It is common in shady woods and coppices, 
rocky banks, &c. Its small white or rose-coloured flowers 
are well worthy of examination; they grow in a long spike, 
rather distant from each other, and leave a hairy seed-vessel. 
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The leaves are ovate, pointed, and toothed. Upper ones 
narrower. Stem erect, and about a foot and a half hgh. It 
has derived its name of Hnchanter’s Nightshade either from 
the beauty of its flowers, or from its growing in damp places 
where plants used for incantations were found. 

Circma ALPINA. Alpine Enchanter’s Nightshade. This 
species is very like the last, only smaller. The flowers are 
the same, but appear rather later. It is found principally 
in woods and coppices in stony places, especially by the 
sides of lakes in the north of England. 


DIANDRIA. MOoNOGYNIA. 


PETALOIDES. PISTIACE. 


, 


LEMNA. (Dvckwesrp.) 


Generic Character. ‘Fronds (which are the parts lying on 
the water) without distinct stems or leaves, floating on the sur- 
face of the water, and increasing not only by seeds but far more 
abundantly by gemme or buds, concealed in lateral clefts of the 
parent frond, which growing out on two opposite sides into new 
plants, and these again producing offspring in the same way, 
while still attached to their parent, present a most curious ap- 
pearance.” 


Scandix Pecten-Veneris Zz. 


Plate 47%, 


\\ a} 


“TI her : Bet 
Alchemilia Vulgaris , Zza 


48. 


Polygonum Bistorta Zac. 


Reeve,lith.et imp . 
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This curious plant may now be found on stagnant waters, 
and though unheeded by most people is of so singular a 
construction that I advise the young botanist to examine it 
carefully. I quote Hooker’s description of the genus. It 
will be seen by this account that these plants have apparently 
only a flat leaf and roots proceeding from it ; for the flowers 
are so inconspicuous that they are seldom observed, though 
the anthers rise above the water during the flowering season, 
and may be seen if closely examined. One species, 

Lemna potyruiza. Greater Duckweed. Though fre- 
quently seen on our ponds has seldom been found in flower 
in England. It has a larger leaf than the rest. The common 
species, 

Lemna minor, Lesser Duckweed, is found on most stag- 
nant waters, affording food for ducks, and shelter for insects 
and mollusca. The frond, or leaf, is nearly round, thick, 
and succulent, slightly convex beneath, with the roots 
hanging from them. Another species, 

Lemna trisuLca, Lvy-leaved Duckweed, is easily known 
from the last by the different shape of its leaves, which 
are long instead of round, and thin in substance. 

Lemna erp, Gibbous Duckweed, is not very common ; 
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itis the size of LZ. minor, but the under part very much 
more convex; white, pellucid, and beautifully cellular. 


Dianpria. MonoeGynia. 


CoOROLLIFLORZ. VALERIANACES. 


VALERIANA. (VaLzERiaAN.) 


Generic Character. Flower superior, that is not enclosing the 
fruit or seed-vessel. Calyx a thickened margin at the top of 
the germen, afterwards becoming a feathery wing. Corolla, 
formed of one piece divided into five, and spurred or not at the 
base. 

VALERIANA RUBRA. Sted Valerian. This handsome 
flower is thought not to be a native, but to have naturalized 
itself from gardens. Its native country is the south of 
Europe. It grows m Kent, apparently wild, in chalk pits 
and old walls, and on the cliffs in the Isle of Thanet, also 
in the Isle of Wight. It is a foot or more high, with 
smooth, opposite, slightly toothed leaves. Flowers very 
small, of a fine deep rose colour, in a thick head, the corolla 
having a long narrow spur. 

VatERIaAna pioica. Small Marsh Valerian. Six or 
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eight inches high, root-leaves roundish, those of the stem 
much divided. Flowers without a spur, pale rose colour, and 
very pretty. It is found in marshy meadows. 

VALERIANA OFFICINALIS. Great wild Valerian. A com- 
mon plant in moist places. It is larger than the before- 
mentioned species, being two or three feet high. Its leaves 
very much divided into four or five pairs of leaflets, which, 
with its large bunch of pale flesh-coloured flowers, which 
are not spurred, easily distinguish it. It is said that cats 
are very fond of the smell. The species V. Pyrenaica is 
scarcely admitted as a native: it comes from the Pyrennees. 


TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


PETALOIDE. TRIDACE. 


IRIS. (Iris, or Flower DE LUCE.) 


Generic Character. Flower in six divisions, three of which are 
bent back, and longer than the rest. Stzgmas three, like petals. 
Iris pspupo-acorus. Yellow water Iris, or Corn flag. 
This handsome plant is found in watery places. Its sword- 
shaped leaves, and large, deep yellow flowers render it very 
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conspicuous. The seeds, when roasted, are recommended 
as a substitute for coffee. 

Tris F@TIDIssIMA, has a dull purple-coloured flower, and 
is much smaller than the last. The leaves, when bruised, 
yield a very disagreeable smell. It is very common in 


Devonshire. 


TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


GLUMACES. GRAMINACES. 


NARDUS. (Mar-erass.) 

Generic Character. No calyx. Corolla of two-valves. Spikelets 
in two rows on one side of the stalks. 

Narvus stricta. Mat-grass. This little grass is abun- 
dant on moors and heaths. It grows in little tufts, and is so 
stiff that cattle will not eat it. Spike of flowers long, erect, 
the florets all pointing one way. 


TRIANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


GLUMACE. GRAMMACES. 


PHLEUM.  (Cav’s TAIL e@Rass.) 


Generic Character. Panicle compact. Calya of two nearly 
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equal, sharp, taper-pointed valves, single-flowered. Corolla of 
two awnless valves included in the calyx, loosely covering the 
seeds, 

PHLEUM PRATENSE. Common Cat’s tail Grass. Common 
in meadows and pastures, and very valuable for hay. When 
this grass grows in a dry soil, or the season is not wet, the 
roots, which are ordinarily composed of fine fibres, become 
covered with little juicy balls like beads, and these supply 
the plant with nourishment till the rain returns. It has a 
long cylindrical spike of flowers, and when the anthers pro- 
ject as they ripen, it is a very pretty object. There are 
several other species; but this is the most common. 

Hotcus MoLiis. Creeping Soft Grass, and 

Hoxcus tanatus. Meadow Soft Grass. Amongst the 
varieties of grass, perhaps this genus may be distinguished 
by the peculiar softness and delicacy of the panicle of flowers. 
It is spreading, upright, rather close, downy, and commonly 
of a delicate light apple-green colour, tinged with pink. 
The latter species is the most common, and is abundant in 
meadows; it is extremely downy and soft. Cattle and 
horses are said to dislike it. 

Poa annua. Annual Meadow Grass. This is the grass 
which is found everywhere in fields, road-sides, walks, and, 
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in short, the common grass which we tread under our feet, 
thereby rather improving than injuring it. It is excellent 
food for cattle, and plentiful according to the richness of soil. 

Briza MEDIA. Common Quaking Grass. Most young 
people are acquainted with this extremely pretty plant. The 
spikes of flowers are very elegant, and the thread-lke stalks 
to each spikelet are tremulous with the slightest wind ; 
whence its name. The leaves are short. This is a common 
species in meadows, but another called b. minor, from its 
smaller size, is only found in the extreme south of England, 
and Jersey and Guernsey ; it flowers later also. 

I will mention one more common grass, and then leave 
the reader to consult other authors on this intricate family 
of plants. 

LouiuM PERENNE. Perennial Darnel, or Rye-grass. All 
country children are familiar with this grass, it being that 
by which they pretend to tell the fortunes of their com- 
panions, as to whether they shall live in a “ great house” or 
“a barn,” &c. Its flowers stand in rows alternately on-each 
side; the stalk is about a foot high and stiff. It is a valuable 
plant to the farmer, on account of the leaves; but cattle 
reject the flower as being too wiry. 
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TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLORZ. GALIACES. 
GALIUM. (Bep-srraw.) 


Generic Character. See page 127. 


GaLium sAxaTILE. Smooth Heath Bed-straw. Ueathy 
places and hilly pastures are often white with this little plant 
during the summer months. The flowers are small, but 
purely white. Leaves six in a whorl. Stem very much 
branched and prostrate. Fruit smooth. This plant turns 
almost black in drying. 

Gatium mMoLiuGo. Great Hedge Bed-straw. This species 
flowers towards the end of the month, and is seen in hedges 
with its long straggling stems, and loose panicle of white 
flowers. Leaves eight in a whorl, rough at the margin, with 
prickles pointing forward. Fruit smooth. 

GALIUM APARINE. Goose-grass, or Cleavers. This species 
and another, G. doreale, are the only two that have rough 
fruit ; the name in English is derived from the circumstance 
of its clinging to everything that it touches, the bristles by 
which it is covered being hooked; by this means the plant 
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is easily scattered, as the seeds are carried far and wide, by 
its being caught in the hair of passing animals, and by 
other means. It has six or eight narrow leaves in a whorl, 
which are armed with bristles as much as the fruit. Flowers 
white, few together. The plant grows amongst bushes, its 
stems being very weak and requirmg support, and is 
abundant in hedges. 


TETRANDRIA. MOoONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. GALIACE. 


RUBIA. (Mapper.) 


Generic Character. This genus seems to differ from Galium, 
in the corolla being divided into three or five, instead of four. 
The fruit is a berry of two lobes. 

Rusia PEREGRINA. Wild Madder. The leaves of this 
plant are only four or six in a whorl, lanceolate, glossy, the 
edges and middle rib very rough, with prickles, which turn 
backwards. Flowers white. ‘The roots are used in dying 
red. Stony and sandy ground in the south-west of Eng- 
land produce the Wild Madder. Very plentiful in the 
hedges of the Isle of Wight. 
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TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLOREZ. GALIACEX. 


ASPERULA. (Wooprurr.) 
Generic Character. See page 128. 


AsprruLa Cynancuica. Sguinancy Wort. The sweet- 
scented Woodruff was found last month, and another species 
may now be added to the collection by those who reside in 
chalk districts. It is a pretty little flower, growing close 
to the ground amongst the grass, frequent on the chalky 
downs of Sussex and elsewhere. Leaves four in a whorl, 
upper whorls with two opposite leaves only. Flowers gene- 
rally lilac, and in a small bunch. 


TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA: 


CoOROLLIFLORZ. GALIACE®. 


SHERARDIA. (Frmeup Mapper.) 


Generic Character. Corolla funnel-shaped. Fruit dry, having 
the calyx at the top, or superior. Leaves in whorls. 
SHERARDIA ARVENSIS. Blue Sherardia, or Field Madder. 
It will be seen that the genera Galium, Rubia, Asperula, 
02 
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and Sherardia have their leaves in whorls, and that there is 
a general likeness in these little plants. The present species 
has about six in each whorl, at the lower part of the stem, 
and at the upper part seven or eight, forming an involucre 
to a little umbel of pale blue or lilac flowers. It is a small, 
delicate, spreading plant, and quite as pretty as either of the 
species in the genus Asperula. 


TETRANDRIA. MOoNOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLOREZ. PLANTAGINACES. 


PLANTAGO. (Puantatn.) 


Generic Character. Calyx four-cleft. Corolla of one petal 
divided into four at the top, the segments turned back. 

This genus, of which the well known Plantain given to 
singing birds is a species, is not attractive in appearance. 

Prantaco mayor. Greater Plantain. ‘The leaves of 
this species are very broad, growing from the root, and 
mostly on long foot stalks, while those of 

PLANTAGO LANCEOLATA, Leibdwort Plantain, are lanceolate, 
that is, long and narrow. They have both a long spike of 
flowers, and are equally common in pastures and wood-sides. 
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PiantaGo MEDIA. Hoary Plantain, is, perhaps, less 
common. It has a shorter spike of flowers, and the leaves 
ovate, with scarcely any footstalks. 

Piantaco Coronopus. Buck’s-horn Plantain. This is 
much smaller than the three former, and easily distinguished 
from them. It has narrow leaves, very much pinnated or 
divided. Spike round and hairy. It is found generally on 
sterile soils. There is another species almost peculiar to the 
sea-side, and called 

PiantTaGo MARITIMA. Sea-side Planta. Its leaves are 
long, fleshy, and woolly at the base, the spike round. 


TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CoOROLLIFLORZ. CORNACE. 


CORNUS. (CornzL.) 


Generic Character. Calyx with four teeth. Corolla of four 
petals and superior, that is, above the seed-vessel. Drupe, with 
a nut having two cells and two seeds. 

Cornus sANGUINEA. Wild Cornel, or Dog-wood. A 
shrub of five or six feet high, with straight, dark red 
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branches; the leaves, also, before they fall, have a red 
tinge. They are entire, slightly hairy beneath, and strongly 
nerved, opposite to each other on the stalk. Umbel of 
white flowers at the end of the branches. Woods and 
thickets, in chalk and limestone soils, produce this shrub. 


- 


TETRANDRIA. MOoONOGYNIA. 


MoNOCHLAMYDE®. URTICACE2. 


PARIETARIA. (Watt Prtirrory.) 


Generic Character. The calya divided into four. Filaments 
of the stamens, at first incurved or bent, then expanding with 
elastic force. Fruit with one seed, enclosed by the calya, which 
enlarges. Flower surrounded by an involucre. 

PARIETARIA OFFICINALIS. Common Pellitory of the Wall. 
A common plant on old walls and in waste places, flowering 
through the summer. It is not a conspicuous plant, the 
flowers being small, hairy, purplish, clustered amongst the 
leaves. Stem procumbent, sticky, and of a reddish hue. 
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TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


MONOCHLAMYDEX. SANGUISORBEA. 


ALCHEMILLA. (Lapy’s Mantz.) 


Generic Character. Calyx eight-cleft: the four alternate and 
outer segments the smallest. Fruit one or two-seeded. 

ALCHEMILLA ARVENSIS. [eld Ladys Mantle. This 
pretty little plant is not very common everywhere. It is 
found on wall tops, in fields, and gravelly soils. The leaves 
are large, alternate, divided into three lobes, and. each 
deeply cut. Stipules (the small leaf-like appendages on the 
stalk) large. Stems branched, leafy, four or five inches 
long, frequently prostrate. Flowers small, green, and in 
bunches. 

ALCHEMILLA vuLGARIS. (Plate XII. Fig. 46.) Common 
Ladys Mantle, This is abundant in alpine pastures. 
Leaves of the root large, and divided into from six to nine 
lobes on long footstalks. Flower yellow-green, and in 
many loose, terminal clusters. About a foot high. 

ALCHEMILLA aLpIna. Alpine Lady’s Mantle. Found on 
mountains in the north of England, but more commonly in 
Scotland. It is disinguished from the others by the leaves 
being deeply divided, and white and silky beneath. It does 
not flower till July, and is a most elegant plant. — 
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TETRANDRIA. ‘TETRAGYNIA. 


PETALOIDE. NAIADACEA, 


POTAMOGETON. (PonpD-WEED.) 


Generic Character. Flowers divided into four parts, growing 
without stalks upon a spike, which issues from a sheathing leaf. 
Water plants. 

All the species of this genus grow in the water, and pre- 
sent a beautiful appearance, the leaves of some species being 
shiny, and floating on the surface. They are most useful in 
protecting the spawn of fish ; mollusca, innumerable insects, 
and aquatic birds feed on the seeds and roots. There are 
fifteen species described by botanists, but we must be con- 
tented with a few of the most common. 

Poramocrron pENsus. Opposite-leaved Pond-weed. Fre- 
quent in ditches; the leaves all opposite, without stalks, 
rather long and narrow, and growing below the water. 
Head of greenish flowers small and rounded. 

Poramocetron crispus. Cwurled Pond-weed. Leaves 
alternate on the stalk, long and narrow, waved and cut at 
the edges. Common in ditches and rivers ; the leaves under 
the surface. 

PoraMOGETON RUFESCENS. Reddish Pond-weed. This 
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species, found in ditches and ponds, has floating leaves, which 
are strong, stout, and on long stalks ; those under the water 
are longer, and of a membranous substance. The whole 
plant is of a reddish olive colour, which, perhaps, best dis- 
tinguishes it from other species. 

PoraMoGETON NATANS. Sharp-pownted, broad-leaved Pond- 
weed. The lower leaves, or those under water, are narrow ; 
the upper, or floating, have long footstalks, and many 
nerves, their shape differmg very much, but they are gene- 
rally broad and not pointed. The upper side of the leaf 
never seems to become wet, for if held under the water, or 
the rain be ever so heavy, still the surface remains perfectly 
dry. It is found in stagnant water, and slow streams. 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. BORAGINACE. 
ECHIUM. (Vrirer’s BuGtLoss.) 


Generic Character. Calya divided into five. Corolla of one 
petal, irregularly divided, its throat swollen. Stigma deeply 
cleft. 


EcHIuM VULGARE. Common Viper’s Bugloss. This plant 
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derives its name from its supposed virtues in curing the 
bite of vipers, but it is now considered useless as a remedy. 
Our ancestors were very apt to imagine that any resemblance 
to an animal in a plant denoted that it was efficacious 
against its poison, or bite; thus, because this plant has a 
spotted stem like a snake, they thought it would heal the 
bite of a viper. Notwithstanding its inutility im this respect, 
it is a beautiful plant, and often converts a waste place mto 
a gay garden. Its beautiful corolla, at first reddish purple, 
and afterwards brilliant blue, renders it one of our prettiest 
wild flowers. The spike of numerous flowers is rolled up 
in a similar manner to those of the Myosotis. 'The stem is 
stout, and rises two or three feet high, being, as well as the 
narrow leaves, so rough with prickles, that even the donkey 
refuses to eat it. Sandy and gravelly soils are peculiarly 
congenial to this plant, and it is said to make its appearance 
more plentifully every third year. There is another species 
found in Jersey with violet-coloured flowers, and of a less 
rough nature than the last, called EZ. violaceum. 
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PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ., BORAGINACES. 


LITHOSPERMUM. (GromweELt.) 


Generic Character. Calyx in five deep segments. Corolla 
funnel-shaped. Seeds almost as hard as a stone. 

LITHOSPERMUM OFFICINALE. Common Gromwell, Grey 
Millet. These plants derive their name of Gromwell from 
two Celtic words, signifying a stone seed, from its very hard 
stone-like nut. This is a common species in dry, waste 
places, and among rubbish. It grows about a foot high, or 
more, with a branched stem; leaves broadish, rough above, 
and hairy beneath. Flowers yellow and pale. Nuts whitish- 
brown, smooth, and very much polished, as hard as a stone : 
it is said that a twentieth part of the whole seed is pure 
flint, which accounts for this peculiarity. Another species 
not uncommon. 

LITHOSPERMUM ARVENSE. Corn Gromwell, is found in 
cornfields ; the flower is white, and the nuts wrinkled. Two 
other species are rare. 
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PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLORH. BORAGINACES. 


BORAGO. (BoraGe.) 


Generic Character. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla wheel-shaped, 
having the mouth closed with five obtuse scales. 

BoraGoO OFFICINALIS. Common Borage. The flower of 
this plant is most beautiful, its brilliant blue corolla being 
quite an ornament. It is large, bright blue, and having 
very prominent, purplish-black stamens; pendant when ex- 
panded, and the buds pmk. The whole plant very rough. 
Upper leaves having no stalks; lower, narrow at the base, 
and eared. It is now naturalized, but thought to be 
originally brought from the Levant, where the flowers are 
larger, and still more beautiful. This plant was formerly 
used as an ingredient in a cooling liquor, called “ Cool 
Tankard,” made of cider, lemon, and water. Its rough 
leaves, also, were eaten as a salad when young. Gerarde, 
the old herbalist, says, “ an extract from it drives away 
sorrow, and increaseth the joy of the mind.” 
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PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. BORAGINACEA. 


LYCOPSIS. (Buetoss.) 
Generic Character. Calyw five-cleft. Corolla funnel-shaped, 


with a curved tube, the mouth closed by convex scales. 

Lycopsts aRvENSIS. Small Bugloss. This 1s also a very 
bristly plant, the hairs or bristles have a white tubercle at 
the bottom. Lower leaves stalked; upper ones slightly 
clasping the stem. Many leaves clustered about the 
flowers, which are small and blue. It is frequent in corn- 
fields. 

PENTANDRIA. Monoeynia. 


CoROLLIFLORA. BoRAGINACES. 
CYNOGLOSSUM. (Hovunn’s-ronce.) 


Generic Character. Calyx. five-cleft. Corolla short, funnel- 
shaped, its mouth closed with prominent, bluish scales. 

CYNOGLOSSUM OFFICINALE. Common Hound’s-tongue. 
This is a common plant on road-sides and waste ground, 
easily known by its dark chocolate-coloured flowers, and 
large soft-looking leaves. It has also a disagreeable smell. 
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The leaves at the upper part have no stalks, and are soft and 
downy ; lower leaves on long foot-stalks. The whole plant 
smooth to the touch, and dull green. Fruit very rough. The 
large seeds are covered with spikes, so that they adhere to 
everything passing by at the time they are ripe, and thus are 
wonderfully distributed. Another species, found in the 
middle and eastern counties of England, but rarely, has more 
shining leaves, which are also of a brighter colour. It is 
called C. sylvaticum, Green-leaved Hound’s-tongue. 


— 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLOREX. PRIMULACE. 


ANAGALLIS. (PiIMpPERNEL.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into five. Corolla wheel- 
shaped, no tube. Stamens hairy. Seed-vessel round, with many 
seeds. 

ANAGALLIS ARVENSIS. Scarlet Pimpernel. This flower, 
under the name of Poor Man’s Weather-glass, is well known, 
and its pretty, bright red flowers may be found in corn-fields, 
shrubberies, &c., from this time for several months. The 
flower is occasionally found blue and sometimes white, but 
these are only varieties, not new species. The leaves are 
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ovate, without stalks, and curiously dotted beneath. It de- 
rives its name of Poor Man’s Weather-glass, or Shepherd’s 
Barometer, from the corolla closing before rain. It, 
however, always closes soon after mid-day, though the sun 
may be still shining, 

ANAGALLIS TENELLA. Bog Pimpernel. <A_ beautiful 
little plant not flowering so early as the last, but in perfec- 
tion in July and August. It grows on wet mossy bogs, 
with fine creeping stems, and small roundish leaves. Flowers 
pink or rose-coloured, striped with a darker shade; of an 
elegant form, and on long foot-stalks. 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORAZ. PRIMULACES. 


HOTTONIA. (Warsr-Viozet.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into five almost to the base. 
Corolla salver-shaped, with a short tube. Stamens inserted at 
the mouth of the tube. 


Horronta patustris. Water-violet, or Feather-foil. An 
aquatic plant, the large handsome pale-purple, or white 
flowers rising above the surface. ‘The leaves are very much 
divided, like a bunch of green threads, and all under 
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water, the root being fixed at the bottom of the stream. It 
is not common, and in many places very rarely seen ; never 
in Scotland. 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLOR®. GENTIANACES. 
MENYANTHES. (Bucxseay.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into five. Corolla funnel- 
shaped, the segments hairy within. Stigma two lobes. 

MENYANTHES TRIFOLIATA. Common Buckbean, Marsh 
Trefoit. Not an aquatic plant like the last, but delighting 
in marshy ground, and the sides of rivers. Its roots are 
densely creeping, and matted, so as often to render the 
boggy ground firm, where the plant grows. Lasily known 
by its leaf, which is divided into three, like the Trefoil, or 
the garden Bean. ‘The flowers are handsome, growing in a 
bunch, white, beautifully tipped with red, and fringed with 
white filaments within. ‘The Highlanders use it as tea, to 
strengthen the digestion, and sometimes as a substitute for 


hops. 
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PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. CONVOLVULACE. 


CONVOLVULUS. (Brypweep.) 


Generic Character. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla bell-shaped, 
lying open and flat at the upper part. Seed-vessel of two or three 
cells, each having one or two seeds. 


There are three species, two flowering now, one later; but 
I will mention them together. They derive their names 
from the habit of entwining amongst other plants. 

ConvoLvuLus aRvENSIS. Small Bindweed. A well known 
and pretty trailing plant, found on banks, roadsides, and in 
corn-fields, in light soil. Leaves arrow-shaped. Flowers 
rather small, pink, and striped with rose-colour. It is fre- 
quently found climbing up the wheat-stalk, and hanging its 
pretty blossoms in profusion. 

CoNVOLVULUS SOLDANELLA. Sea-side Bindweed. F¥re- 
quent in sandy places by the sea. Flowers few, but large 
and rose-coloured. Stem prostrate; leaves kidney-shaped 
and fleshy. 

CoNnVOLVULUs SEPIUM. Great Bindweed. An elegant plant. 
Its large pure white blossom being very conspicuous in the 

P 
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hedges in July. It is as large as the Major Convolvulus of . 
our gardens, but without the colour. 


ee 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. CAPRIFOLIACEA. 


LONICERA. (Honrysuck1e.) 

Generic Character. Calyx five-toothed, and falling off. Corolla 
irregular, funnel-shaped, the upper part being two-lipped. 

Lonicera PrerictymMenuM. Honeysuckle Woodbine. This 
common plant needs no description. It is found in woods 
and hedges, beginning to flower in June, and lasting til 
October. There are two other species, one found in Oxford- 
shire and Cambridgeshire, the other in the north ; both are 
rare. 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLORZ. GENTIANACES. 
GENTIANA. (Gentran.) 
Generic Character. See page 88. 


GENTIANA AMARELLA. Autumnal Gentian. May be found 
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in hilly countries, from April to a late period in the autumn, 
particularly in limestone soils. It is from three inches to a 
foot high, branching from the base, and covered with flowers 
of a rather dingy purple. Leaves ovate and narrow. Corolla 
five-cleft, and the segments of the calyx nearly equal. 

GENTIANA CAMPESTRIS. J%eld Gentian. Greatly re- 
sembling the last, but with larger flowers, the corolla divided 
into four, and the two outer segments of the calyx very 
large. It is frequent on hilly pastures in lmestone or 
chalky soil. Not flowering till late, it has a better title to 
that of Awtumnalis than the one above. There are other 
beautiful species of this genus flowering in August and Sep- 
tember. . 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. APIACE. 


SCANDIX. (SHepHerD’s NEEDLE.) 


Generic Character. No calyx. Flowers small and white. 
Seed-vessel very long and narrow. . 
ScaNDIX PECTEN-VENERIS. (Plate XII. Fig. 47.) Needle 
Chervil, Venus’ Comb, Shepherd’s Needle. This is an umbel- 
liferous plant, with the fruit of a very singular appearance 
P2 
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when full grown. The plant is small, and the flower quite 
minute, yet the seed-vessel grows to the length of two 
inches, and seven or eight of these needle-like pods project 
from one point. The leaves are divided and sub-divided 
till they are like a piece of fine sea-weed ; so that altogether 
this is an interesting little plant. It is abundant m corn- 
fields, and is well worthy of a search. 


oo 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. APIACES. 


CONIUM. (Hemuocx.) 


Generic character. No calyx. Fruit compressed at the sides, 
ovate. Universal involucre, (little leaves under the umbels,) of 
few leaves ; partial of three leaves on one side. 

Contum MacuLatuM. Common Hemlock. ‘This is a very 
poisonous plant, and is best distinguished from other umbel- 
liferous plants by its spotted stem, bad smell, one-sided in- 
volucres, and the waved ridges of the fruit. The leaves are 
large, much divided, when bruised giving out a disagreeable 
odour. It grows from two to four feet high, in waste 
places, banks, and under walls. 
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PENTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. CAPRIFOLIACEA. 


VIBERNUM. (Gus tprr Ross.) 


Generic Character. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla of one petal, 
five-lobed. Berry below the flower. Leaves simple. 

Visurnum Lantana. Mealy Guelder Rose, or Way- 
faring Tree. A large shrub, much branched, with the 
young shoots very downy. Leaves large, finely cut at the 
edges, veined, and downy beneath. Flowers in thick 
bunches, white. Berries red at first, then purplish-black. It 
likes a chalky or limestone soil, and is often found in hedges, 
where its flowers are. conspicuous. It has been called the 
Wild Hydrangea, from its general resemblance to that garden 
plant. In Kent it is called the Cotton Tree. 

VisuRNUM opuLus. Common Guelder Rose. This differs 
from the last in the shape of the leaves, which are three or 
five-lobed, and not so downy. ‘The flowers also distinguish 
it, the bunch being composed of fewer blossoms, those in 
the centre small, and those which are outermost, consisting 
of a large, flat; five-lobed petal, without either stamen or 
pistil. Flowers erect, berry drooping, the colour reddish- 
purple. It is a small tree, and not unfrequent in woods and 
coppices. 
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PENTANDRIA. TRIGYNTA. 
COROLLIFLORZ, CAPRIFOLIACEA. 
SAMBUCUS. (Exprr.) 

Generic Character. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla of one petal, 
wheel-shaped, and five-lobed. Berry below the flower. Leaves 
divided, or pinnate. 

SaMBUCUS NIGER. Common Elder. This common tree 
is used medicinally, and also for making wine. The leaves are 
divided into fine leaflets, each being neatly cut at the edges. 
The bunches of flowers are formed of five principal branches, 
cream-coloured, with small yellow anthers. Berries purple- 
black. 

SamBucus Exsutus. Dwarf Hider. This species is not 
uncommon in England. ‘The clusters of flowers have only 
three principal branches ; flowers purplish, anthers large and 
purplish. Leaves divided, leaflets much longer than in niger. 
Berry black. Stem two or three feet high, and much fur- 
rowed. 


HEXANDRIA. MoNnoGynia. 
PETALOIDES. LILIACER. 


ALLIUM. (Onton.) 


Generic Character. Flowers below the fruit, and consisting of 
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six ovate spreading pieces: umbellate, with a spatha or sheath 
of one or two leaves. 

Attium urstnum. JBroad-leaved Garlic. This plan 
may soon be discovered by its strong scent, which is par- 
ticularly disagreeable when gathered. I have seen it in large 
beds covering the rocks above a little stream, the whole air 
filled with the smell, and the water of the rapidly running 
stream tasting strongly of garlic. The leaves are large and 
long, on foot-stalks, and all proceeding from the root. The 
umbel of white flowers is very pretty. The root is formed of 
long fibres from a small bulb, and is very difficult to eradi- 
cate from ground of which it has once taken possession. 
Moist shady woods are its favourite situations, and its pretty 
star-like white flowers enliven such places. In the south it 
appears in flower in May, later in the north. 


HEXANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 


MoNocHLAMYDEZ. POLYGONACEA. 
RUMEX. (Dock and SorrzEt.) 
Generic Character. See page 139. 


Rumex Acetosa. Common Sorrel. This plant is very 
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acid, and is the true Sorrel. It is frequent in meadows and 
pastures, one or two feet high, leaves oblong, and arrow- 
shaped. The flower is similar to the last species, but larger, 
and the enlarged petal (for there is one much larger than 
the rest in all the species) is heart-shaped, purplish, obtuse, 
and veined. ‘The acidity is less than in the pretty Wood 
Sorrel. Ovwalis Acetosella, mentioned in April; but young 
people like the taste, and I believe the French use it in salads. 


HEPTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. PRIMULACE. 


TRIENTALIS. (Cuickweep WintTER GREEN.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into seven. Corolla rotate, 
also in seven. Fruit fleshy, opening with five valves. 

I will mention this plant on account of its singularity, 
in being the only one in the seventh class of the Lin- 
nean System ; but it is rare, and only found in woods in the 
north of England, though abundant in Scotland. 

Trrentatis Kuropama.  Huropean Chickweed Winter 
Green. Its stems are about five or six inches high, with 
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two or three small distant leaves, and at the top of the stalk 
from four to seven oblong, obtuse, terminal leaves, from the 
centre of which arise from one to four beautiful white 
flowers, small, and with about seven petals. The seeds have 
a covering like the finest white lace. 


OcTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 


MoONOCHLAMYDE%. POLYGONACES. 


POLYGONUM. (Perrsicary.) 


Generic Character. Flower inferior, that is, below the fruit, 
with five deep-coloured segments. /ywit a one-seeded, com- 
pressed, and three-sided nut. 

Some species of this genus grow in water or marshy places ; 
others in drier situations. 

Potyeonum Bistorta. (Plate IX. Fig. 48.)  istort, 
or Snakeweed. A handsome species, growing in moist 
meadows in various parts of the kingdom. It is about a foot 
or more high. Upper leaves large, and clasping the stem ; 
lower ones tapering into a foot-stalk. Stem simple, bearing 
one spike of numerous flesh-coloured flowers. Seed three- 
sided. This species is not so frequently found as others 
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which are not in flower till next month, but the following is _ es 
common, and differs from the rest in general appearance. 2 

PotyGoxum ayrcuLaRrE. Knot-grass. Its flowers are 
pink, small, and nearly solitary, proceeding from the bottom “3 
of the leaves, so that they are scattered amongst them in all — 
parts of the stalk, instead of forming a spike lke the last. 
Leaves rather long and narrow, seed three-sided. It is very” 
common on road-sides, &c., and flowers from May to Sep- 
tember. 


ENNEANDRIA. HEXAGYNIA. 


PETALOIDE. BUuTOMACE. 
BUTOMUS. (FLowzrine Rusu.) 


Generic Character. Flower of six divisions, coloured. Stamens 
nine, three interior. Capsules six, connected below, and bursting ‘ 
upwards. wae 

BurToMus UMBELLATUS. Common Flowering Rush. This 
is the only plant in the Linnean class Hnneandria. It is 
extremely handsome, found wild in England and Ireland, but - 
often cultivated in lakes, being highly ornamental. The um- 
bel of many rose-coloured flowers, and leaves two or three 
feet long, make it easily distinguished from other water 
plants. 
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DECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ. CARYOPHYLLACEZ. 
SILENE. (CatcHrty.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of one piece, five-toothed, but tubu- 
lar, often inflated and swollen. Petals five, witha claw. Stalks 
- In some species sticky. 

There are eleven species, but some of them rare. 

SILENE INFLATA. (Plate XIII. Fig. 49.) Bladder Campion. 
This species derives its name from the inflated appearance 
of the calyx, which is an exceedingly pretty object. Whole 
plant smooth, stem erect, leaves ovate and long. Flowers 
pure white, and numerous, petals deeply divided. The young 
shoots were formerly gathered as a vegetable, and have a 
strong smell of green peas. In the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean it is commonly brought to table, and in several 
instances, where famine threatened the inhabitants, they 
have been saved from starvation by this plant. 

SILENE aNGLICA. Lnglish Catchfly. Found in sandy 
and gravelly fields, principally in the southern countries. 
Flowers solitary, generally proceeding from the leaf where it 
joins the stalks. Petals small, mostly white, sometimes with 
a faint tinge of red in the middle. Calyx rough with hairs ; 
stalk sticky, whence the English name of Catchfly. 
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DECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLOREZ, CARYOPHYLULACE2. 


ARENARIA. (Sanpwort.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of five leaves. Petals five, un- 
divided. Seed-vessel with one cell and many seeds. 

These are small, insignificant plants growing on sandy 
soils. 

ARENARIA SerRPYLLIFOLIA. (Plate XIII. Fig. 50.) 
Thyme-leaved Sandwort. A small plant, found on walls 
and dry places. From two to six inches in length, erect, 
or procumbent, much branched. Leaves small, stiff, and 
not stalked. Flowers small, white, on short stalks, from 
the forkings of the upper part of the stem, or the axil of 
the leaves. 

ARENARIA TENUIFOLIA. Fine-leaved Sandwort. Stem 
much branched, generally divided into pairs. Leaves small, 
and narrow. Flower white, petals much shorter than the 
calyx; whole plant remarkably slender. It occurs in sandy 
fields and on walls, 

ARENARIA RUBRA. Purple Sandwort. This and the 
next differ from the two former, by each pair of leaves 
being accompanied by a shining sheath, called a stipule. 
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The stems are prostrate, very much branched and spread- 
ing. Flowers red, numerous amongst the upper leaves. 

ARENARIA MARINA. Sea-side spurry Sandwort. Very 
like the last, but much larger, and stouter, growing also 
on the coast. There is a difference, too, in the seed, the 
former having a compressed, angular, and rough seed, 
and the present a smooth one, with a membranous, pel- 
lucid border. 


DECANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORA. CRASSULACES. 


SEDUM. (SronEcrop.) 


Generic Character. Calyx in five deep segments, thick like 
the leaves. Petals five, spreading. 

There are eleven species of this small plant, several, 
doubtless, known to most persons. 

SEDUM acRE. Bzting Stonecrop, or Wall Pepper. This 
is the most common, and is met with on walls, rocks, and 
sandy ground. Its small, thick, fleshy, close-set leaves, 
and bright yellow flowers, make it easily known. Its leaves 
are pungent, whence its name of pepper. | 

SEDUM REFLEXUM. Crooked yellow Stonecrop. Having 
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a yellow blossom, as well as the last, but on stems, six or 
eight inches high, and in a large head, or cyme. Its flowers 
are found late in the month, on walls, roofs, and thatched 
buildings. These are the two most common of the Yellow- 
flowered Sedums. 

Sepum aLBuM. White Stonecrop. The flowers are white, 
occasionally tinged with red, and in a crowded bunch. 
Stems prostrate, but the flowers risg from three to five 
inches high. Leaves pale green, sometimes tinged with 
red. It is found on rocks, walls, and roofs of houses in 
some of the midland counties. Occasionally it is pickled 
like Samphire. 

One species common in the Highlands, where its white 
star-like flowers cover sandy and rocky places near the sea, 
is called 8. anglicum. North Wales also produces it. 


DECANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 
THALAMIFLORZ. CARYOPHYLLACE. 
SPERGULA. (Spurrey.) 


Generic Character. Calyx five-cleft. Petals five, undivided: 
Seed-vessel with five cells, and numerous seeds. 
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SPERGULA ARVENSIS. Corn Spurrey. (Plate XIII. Fig. 
51.) A small plant, common in corn-fields, on light sandy 
soil. Its stems are from six to twelve inches long, swollen 
at the joints. Leaves very long and narrow, growing in 
whorls. Cluster of many flowers, petals white, rather longer 
than the calyx. It is a weak plant, and reclines much on 
the ground. 

SperGuLA Noposa. Knotted Spurrey. A curious little 
plant, not above three or four inches high, with minute 
leaves on the stem, but much longer at the root, and quite 
narrow. Flowers rather large for so small a plant, white, 
and proceeding from the end of the stalk. Growing in wet 
and sandy places. 


DECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. ROSAceE&. 


AGRIMONTA. (Agerimony.) 


Generic Character. Calyx swollen, covered with hooked 
bristles, five cleft, and below the fruit. Petals five, fastened 
upon the calyx. Stamens from seventy to twenty. 


AGRIMONIA EuPATORIA. (Plate XIII. Fig. 52.) Common 
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Agrimony. ‘This is the only plant found in flower during 
this month in the eleventh class. It is very pretty, and 
common on the borders of fields, waste places, and road- 
sides. The leaves are very handsome, being large and 
deeply cut at the edge, divided even down to the main stalk, 
and the intermediate space filled up with little leaflets. 
Flowers yellow, on a long simple spike, with a little leaf at 
the base of each flower. The stamens vary much in num- 
ber. Fruit very much beset with bristles, and consequently 
clinging to anything which passes; so that by this means 
the seeds become much dispersed, 


IcOSANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLOR. ROSACE2. 


ROSA. (Rosz.) 


Generic Character. Calyx urn-shaped, contracted at the top, 
and terminating in five segments; this, when ripe, forms the 
fruit. Petals five. 

There are nineteen species of wild Rose, most of them 
difficult to distinguish from each other; but I will mention 
the most common. 
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Rosa sprnosissima. Bwrnet-leaved Rose. This species 
has a small cream-coloured flower, sometimes tinged with 
red on the outside of the petals. They are numerous and 
solitary. Prickles, very many on every part of the plant. 
The leaf usually consists of seven leaflets, but they are 
found varying from five to eleven. Fruit round, and at 
first a deep red, afterwards black. 

Rosa cantina. Common Dog-rose. This is very common 
in thickets and hedges, and varies very much according to 
the soil. Its petals are light pmk, and the flower has a 
slight scent. Fruit scarlet, known by the common name of 
“hips.” In old times these were used as a conserve, or 
in tarts; but now, I think, they are almost universally 
abandoned to the birds, which find them a pleasant food in 
hard winters, and indeed at all seasons. 

Rosa rusicinosa. True Sweet-briar. This is chiefly 
found in the south of England, in Sussex, common. The 
flower is well known by its deep pink petals, but the sweet 
scent betrays the plant more readily. The fruit at first is 
_ yellow, then orange-red or scarlet, and in taste very different 
to the true hip. 

Rosa arvensis. Trailing Dog-rose. Common in the 
south. A small shrub, but having long trailing branches. 
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Many prickles, and large bunches of white flowers, the 
petals of which are large and spreading, with a slight fra- 
grance at first, but soon becoming disagreeable. Fruit small, 
blood-red when ripe, with an orange-red pulp of a peculiar 


flavour. 


IcOSANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLOR&. ROSACEA. 


RUBUS. (Bramsiz.) 

Generic Character. Calya five-cleft. Petals five. Fruit 
superior, or above the flower, consisting of several single-seeded 
juicy parts, placed upon a spongy receptacle. 

Rusus Fruticosus. Common Bramble, or Blackberry. 
Extremely common in thickets and hedges in most places. 
Its fruit is so well known that I need not describe the plant. 

Rusus 1p£us. Raspberry. Common in woods in the 
north, where the fruit is often gathered in quantities. The 
leaves are divided into three or five leaflets, very downy, 
and white beneath. Stem nearly erect, downy, and prickly, 
flowers drooping, petals as short as the calyx. 

There are thirteen species; but these two are common. 
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IcOSANDRIA, PoLyGyNIA. 


CALYCIFLOR2. ROSACEA. 


POTENTILLA. (CrnqQueErFo!t.) 
Generic Character. See page 55. 


POTENTILLA ANSERINA. Stlverweed. A beautiful species 
of Potentilla, very common by road-sides and moist pastures, 
and called Silverweed, from the white silky down, on the 
under side of the leaf. The leaves are large, divided into many 
deeply cut leaflets, lyg close to the stalk. They are silky 
above; but never so much so as on the under side. Flowers 
large, yellow, and very pretty, lying close to the ground. 

POTENTILLA ARGENTEA. Hoary Cinquefoil. A gravelly 
soil produces this very beautiful species. Its leaves are 
divided into five parts, each deeply cut at the edge, and 
perfectly white underneath, with a silky down, the upper 
part being a dark green: a great constrast to the silvery 
side. Flowers much smaller than the last, yellow, and ter- 
minal, that is at the end of the trailing branch. 

POTENTILLA REPTANS. Common Creeping Cinquefotl. 
Common everywhere. Stem very creeping, fine, and taking 
root frequently. Leaves divided into five like the last, but 
not white beneath. One pretty yellow blossom on a long 
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stalk, proceéds from almost every leaf. This common species 
may be gathered on road-sides from June to September. 
The genus Zormentilla differs from Potentilla only in 
having eight divisions to the calyx instead of ten. One 
species, 7. reptans, scarcely differs from P. reptans. T. 
officinalis is frequently found on moors and heaths. 


IcOSANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. RoSAcE. 


GEUM. (AvEns.) 


Generic Character. Calyx ten-cleft, alternate segments 
minute. Petals five. Seed-vessels with long awns. 

Geum urBanumM. (Plate XIV. Fig. 53.) Common Avens, 
Herb Bennet. Frequent in hedges and woods. Stem 
about two feet high. Root-leaves large, divided, and on 
long foot-falks. Upper leaves divided into three. Flowers 
very small, petals yellow, and spreading. Fruit with long 
awns. 

Geum rivaLE. Water Avens. Less common than the 
last, and much more beautiful. This elegant plant is found 
in marshes, and wet moory ground. It is a shorter but 


Omapls arvensis , Ziv: 


Polygala vilgaris , Tin 


Reeve ,lith.et imp . P 
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stouter plant than the last, with leaves somewhat similar. 
Flowers large, and drooping. Calyx purplish, with dull, 


purple, orange-coloured petals, of singular shape. Awn of 
the fruit very feathery. 


POLYANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLOR&, RANUNCULACES. 


RANUNCULUS. (Crowroor.) 
Generic Character. See page 56. 


RANUNCULUS SCELERATUS. Celery-leaved Crowfoot. Grow- 
ing on the sides of pools and ditches. Stem stout and suc- 
culent, one to two feet high. Lower leaves very broad and 
glossy, stalked, and three-lobed. Upper divided into three 
narrower segments. lowers extremely small, pale yellow. 

RANUNCULUS REPENS. Creeping Crowfoot. Too frequent 
in pastures, as it is useless to the farmer. It is a creeping, 
spreading plant, leaves divided into three lobes, which are 
again subdivided into three. Flowers yellow. 
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DipYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACER. 
RHINANTHUS. (YeEttow Ratrte.) 


Generic Character. Calyx inflated, four-toothed. Upper lip 
of the corolla compressed laterally, lower one three-lobed. Seed- 
vessel compressed. 

RHINANTHUS CRISTA GALLI. Common Yellow Rattle. A 
handsome plant, very frequent in fields. One or two feet high, 
showing its yellow flower amongst the ripening grass. Leaves 
long, narrow, and cut at the edges. Flowers in loose spikes, 
yellow, with a bractea or leaf under each. The bractea differs 
in shape from the true leaf, bemg broad instead of narrow. 
When the fruit is ripe, the seeds rattle in the large dry seed- 
vessel, whence the English name. In Sweden, when the 
peasant observes this, he knows it is time to cut the grass ; 
but in England the grass is generally ripe first. It is not a 
plant universally found over the country, but too plentiful 
in some places, as the farmer dislikes it, and it yields so 
many seeds that it is not easily eradicated. It has lately 
been discovered that this plant is parasitic on the roots of 
grass. There is another species; but it seems to differ only 
in size. 
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DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 


CoROLLIFLOR2. SCROPHULARIACES. 


PEDICULARIS. (Lovsrwort, or Rep Rarrte.) 


Generic Character. Calyx inflated, five-cleft, generally jagged 
and leafy. Upper lip of the corolla arched, lower one three- 


lobed. 

Two species of this pretty plant may now be found on 
marshy heaths. It derives its name of Lousewort from its 
supposed quality of producing some disease in sheep ; but 
which arises rather from their feeding in the wet pasture 
where it grows. 

PepicuLaris pauustris. (Plate XIV. Fig. 54.) Marsh 
Red Rattle. Stem about a foot high, often very purple, 
branched towards the top. Leaves beautifully divided into 
many fine parts. Flowers large, handsome, deep rose-colour. 
Calyx broad, hairy, and ribbed. 

Pepicutaris sytvatica. Pasture Dwarf Red Rattle. 
Stem branched from the base, and from three to five inches 
long. Leaves divided. Flowers large, handsome, and pale 
rose-colour. Calyx oblong, angular, and smooth, with five 
unequal and leafy segments. 
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DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLORA. ScROPHULARIACES. 


DIGITALIS. (Foxetove.) 


Generic Character. Calya in five deep unequal segments. 
Corolla bell-shaped, inflated beneath, mouth with four or five 
unequal lobes, and two lips. 

Dierratis purPUREA. Purple Foxglove. Perhaps the 
most stately and beautiful of our wild plants, bearing com- 
parison with many of the most cherished productions of the 
garden. ‘The large lower leaves, and stalk of three or four 
feet high, bearing the long spike of numerous, drooping, 
purple-spotted flowers, make it very striking on our dry 
banks; but it is scarcely known in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
seeming to love rocky and hilly counties. The flower is 
well worthy of examination on many accounts. The freckled 
and spotted bell is elegantly shaped, somewhat lke the 
finger of a glove, and the stamina, two long and two short, 
are curiously formed, and placed so as to touch the pistil. 
The flower is sometimes white. Dozgts de la vierge, Gants 
de Notre Dame, are the French familiar terms for this well- 
known plant, for which we are contented with a less high- 
sounding name. 
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DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACE. 


OROBANCHE. (Broom Rapz.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of two segments. Corolla gaping, 
four or five-cleft. Leafless scaly plants, of a brown or purplish 
colour, often growing on the roots of other herbs. 

These are singular looking plants, and rather resemble, in 
general colour and appearance, the Listera nidus avis. Two 
species are now in bloom. 

OROBANCHE MAJOR. Greater Broom Rape. Growing 
very frequently on the roots of Broom and Furze. From 
one to two feet high, leafless, and the whole plant purplish- 
brown. Flowers in a long spike, with the corolla tubular, 
the upper lip undivided, lower one in three nearly equal 
segments. Stem swelling at the base, and very scaly. 

OROBANCHE MINOR. Lesser Broom Rape. This is smaller 
than the other, and more slender. It is found on clover 
roots very abundantly in Norfolk, Kent, and Surrey. Corolla 
with the lower lip divided into curled segments, the upper 
unequally notched. 
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TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 


THALAMIFLOR2. CRUCIFER2X. 
SINAPIS. (Musrarp.) 


Generic Character. Calyx spreading, that is, the parts not 
joined together, but standing apart. Flower yellow. Pod two- 
valved, and ribbed, very slender. Seeds in one row. 

SINAPIS ARVENSIS. (Plate XIV. Fig. 55.) Wald Mustard 
or Charlock. This is one of the species of Mustard, though 
not that used as such for the table, but they all have the 
same pungent quality. It grows from one to two feet high, 
has large, rough leaves, and yellow flowers, which are also 
rather large; pod with many angles, and showing the form 
of the seeds it contains. It is troublesome to the farmer, 
springing up in his fields in great quantities. In Sussex, 
when a field is left uncultivated for a short time, it is sure 
to be covered with Charlock. This is particularly the case 
with those situated on the chalky downs. 

Stnapis ALBA. White Mustard. This is the plant which 
in a young state is eaten as Mustard with Cress. It is very 
similar to the last; but has a long sword-shaped beak at 
the top of the pod, and does not flower so early. 

Srnapis Nigra. Common Mustard. The seeds of this 
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plant form the Mustard for the table, and in some counties 
it is cultivated on purpose, especially in Durham. It is found 
also in waste places, and under hedges, growing to nearly 
four feet high. Lower leaves large and rough, upper long 
and narrow. Flowers yellow, pods flat, and with a very 
short beak. 

TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 


THALAMIFLORA. CRUCIFERE. 
RAPHANUS. (Raptsu.) 
Generic Character. Calyx with two pouches at the base. Pod 


without valves, with a long-pointed style. 

RapHanus RapuanistrumM. Wild Radish. Leaves 
divided at the lower part, the upper lobe being the largest, 
stalked and rough. Flowers yellow, and veined. Pods of 
one cell, jointed and striated. It is frequently met with in 
corn-fields. 


MONADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


THALAMIFLOR. GERANIACES. 


GERANIUM. (Crann’s-B111.) 
Generic Character. See page 107. 
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GERANIUM PRATENSE. Blue Meadow Cranés-bill. We 
may now find the other species of this beautiful genus, at 
least those which are not too rare for the young botanist, 
and the pratense is one of the prettiest. Its large purple 
flowers make it very conspicuous, being as fine as many of 
cultivated species. ‘The leaves are large also, divided into 
five parts, and these very much cut and jagged. ‘The blos- 
soms are very numerous, two united together on one main 
stalk. It is not so common a species as many others, but 
is found in pastures and moist thickets, particularly near 
cascades in hilly countries. 

GreRaNIuM LucIDuUM. Shining Crane’s-bill. Frequent 
on rocks, walls, and roofs of houses, particularly in moun- 
tainous countries. Stem spreading, shining, brittle, swelling 
at the joints. Leaves roundish, five-lobed, notched, and 
shining, lower ones often of a fine red. Flowers small, rose- 
coloured, two growing together. 

Geranium PusittuM. Small-flowered Crane’s-bill, The 
flowers are very smali, and purplish. Stem weak and pros- 
trate. Leaves deeply divided into five or seven parts, these 
again having three lobes. It is frequently found, from June 
to September, on waste ground in gravelly soil. 

Geranium coLumBinuM. Long-stalked Crane’s-hill. This 
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is perhaps the most elegant of the tribe, from its being so 
slender in all its parts, and is not very common, except on 
a dry gravelly or limestone soil. Leaves divided into five 
parts, which are so subdivided and narrow, that the leaf 
almost looks like a skeleton. The stem is very slender, and 
therefore recumbent. The flowers a light purple, small, 
and on very long foot-stalks, two together. I have described 
eight species of this genus; there are still five more found in 
England; but as they are rare I will not puzzle the young 
student with them. 


MoNADELPHIA. POLYANDRIA. 


THALAMIFLORE. MALVACER. 
MALVA. (Mattow.) 


Generic Character. Calyx double, the exterior part of 
three leaves, inner divided into five. Seed-vessels arranged in a 
circle, each having one seed. 

Matva sYLVEsTRIs. Common Mallow. This is the largest 
of the two common species. It has an erect, herbaceous 
stem, from two to three feet or more high, branched. Leaves 
with seven rather acute lobes. Flowers purplish rose-colour, 
with deeper veins, three or four together. Its seeds, growing 
in a little compact circle, are called by children cheeses, and 
in France ‘des petits fromageons.” 
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Matya rotunpIrotia. Dwarf Maliow. Stems not above 
ten or twelve inches long, branching only from the roots, 
and prostrate. Leaves round, five-lobed. Flowers small, 
roundish, and of a pale lilac colour. It does not blossom 
so early as the last. They are both found by way-sides, and 
in waste places. 


DIADELPHIA. OCTANDRIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ, POLYGALACE. 


POLYGALA. (MiLxwort.) 


Generic Character. Calywx of five leaves, two of them shaped 
like wings, coloured, and almost covering the rest of the flower. 
Petals three to five, adhering to the tube of the stamens. Seeds 
downy. 

PoLtyeGaLA vuLeaRIs. (Plate XIV. Fig.56.) Common 
Milkwort. A beautiful little plant, and the only one of its 
genus. It abounds on most chalky, hilly pastures and heaths. 
The stems are from four to eight inches long. Leaves linear 
or long, though a variety is sometimes found with short, 
broad leaves. Flowers growing in a spike. Corolla beauti- 
fully crested, and either prettily blue, pink, purple, or white, 
the wing of the calyx as long as the corolla, and veined 
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with green. The permanent calyx turns completely green 
at last, and wraps up the young pod, closing, and drooping 
to protect it from rain. It is altogether an elegant little 
plant, and ornaments the barren heath, mixed with the 
Pedicularis, before the heath flower makes its appearance. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLOR&. FABACED, 
CYTISUS. (Broom.) 
Generic Character. Calyx two-lipped. Standard of the flower, 


or upright petal, large and broad. eed enclosing the stamens. 
Seed-vessel flattened, many-seeded. 

Cyrisus scopartus. Common Broom. A well-known 
shrub in dry, hilly, bushy places. Its large, handsome, 
yellow flowers make it very conspicuous in such situations. 
When it flowers in profusion, the farmer has hopes of a 
good harvest ; for it is generally observed that when Broom 
flowers very freely, there is also promise of a plentiful crop. 
It is very attractive to bees. By some botanists it is called 
Genista scoparia, and is said to have given rise to the royal 
name Plantagenet, from a sprig of the Planta-genista being 
worn in the helmet of one of the ancestors of the family. 
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DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLOR&. FABACE. 


ONONIS. (Rest Harrow.) 
Generic Character. Calyx five-cleft, the segments long and 


narrow. Standard large, and striped. Pod swollen, few seeds. 
ONoNIS ARVENSIS. Common Rest Harrow. A pretty 
papilionacious plant with pink blossoms, occasionally found 
white. It is a very variable plant, sometimes growing erect, 
at others procumbent ; sometimes with long sharp spines, 
and other specimens with scarcely any. I believe these 
varieties depend on the soil being more or less rich, the 
spiny kind growing in the wildest places. The leaves are 
divided in three. The spines, procumbent stem, and pink 
butterfly-shaped flowers make this plant easily known. 
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DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. FABACEZ. 


ANTHYLLIS. (Kipney Vercu.) 


Generic Character. Calyx inflated, silky, and five-toothed. 
Petals nearly equal in length. Seed-vessel oval, having from one 
to three seeds, enclosed in a permanent calyx. 


bi 
Ornithopus perpusilhus , Lia Vicia satrva, Ziv. 


Mehlotus offtcmahs , Zaz. Salvia verbenaca, Dae 
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ANTHYLLIS VULNERARIA. Common Kidney Vetch, or 
Lady's Fingers. This pretty plant is frequent in dry pas- 
tures. The flowers grow in crowded heads, and in pairs, 
mostly yellow, but occasionally red, and sometimes white, 
or cream-coloured. ‘The calyx is hairy, beneath which the 
bracteas are finger or hand-shaped. Stem ascending: 
leaflets from five to nine, long and narrow, entire, hairy, and 
the terminal one the largest. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. FABACE. 


LATHYRUS. (Vercutine, Evertastine Pra.) 


Generic Character. Calyx with the opening oblique, its upper 
segments shortest. Style (which is afterwards the pod) downy 
and broad at the top. Leaves with tendrils. 

This is a very pretty genus of plants, greatly resembling 
the garden Everlasting Pea, particularly some species, which 
come into flower next month. 

Laruyrus nissouia. Crimson Vetchling, or Grass Vetch. 
Bushy and grassy places in many parts of England. All 
the species have tendrils but this; the leaves are long, 
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narrow, and without stalks; stipules awl-shaped. Flowers 
mostly growing singly, and very pretty. 

Latuyrus uirsuta. Rough-podded Vetchling. This is 
not very common, but found in cultivated fields in Essex, 
and between Bath and Bristol. The flowers grow two 
together, are of a pale colour, except the standard, which 
is bright crimson. Hach tendril has a pair of long, narrow, 
leaflets. Pod hairy, and the seeds rough. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. FABACEA. - 


VICIA. (Vercu.) 


Generic Character. Séyle (the thin part of the pistil) downy 
beneath the stigma (the knob at the top). Climbing plants. 
Leaves with tendrils. 

The species of this genus are commonly known every- 
where. One of the first to attract the attention is 

Victa sativa. (Plate XV. Fig. 58.) Common Fetch. 
It is found in hedges and cultivated ground. Leaves with 
from two to six pairs of leaflets on a stalk, and a tendril at 
the end. Flowers large, purple and blue, or red, mostly in 
pairs without stalks. Plant about a foot high, and very 
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pretty. Two others which botanists have made into species, 
V. angustifolia, and V. lathyroides, are supposed by some 
writers to be only poor and starved specimens of the above. 
Another, 

Vicia tuTea, Rough Podded Yellow Vetch, is in blossom 
now, on rocky ground near the sea. It has yellow flowers, 
large and solitary. Leaves small and divided into many 
pairs. It is not common. 

Victa sepIuM. Bush Vetch. Woods and shady places, 
frequent. One or two feet high. Leaflets from four to 
eight pair, gradually smaller upwards. Flowers purple, four 
or six together. Pod smooth and oblong. 
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DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALIYCIFLORZ. FABACES. 
ERVUM. (Tarez.) 


This genus contains plants very similar to the Vetches, 
but much more slender, and the flowers considerably smaller. 


Ervoum uirsutum. Hairy Tare. Very frequent in corn- 
fields and hedges. Stems two to three feet long, weak, 
straggling, and climbing. Four or five small blue flowers 
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on one stalk. Seed-vessel hairy, and two-seeded. Leaflets 
numerous. 

ERvuM TETRASPERMUM. Smooth Tare. Found m most corn- 
fields and hedges in England. Scarcely known in Scotland, 
and not at all in Ireland. Much smaller and more slender 
than the last. Two flowers only on a bunch, the seed-vessel 
smooth and four-seeded, so that by examination it is easily 
distinguished. Leaflets fewer. They are both pretty, deli- 
cate little plants. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLOR&A. FAapaceE®. 


ORNITHOPUS. (Brrp’s-root.) 


Generic Character. Seed-vessels round, long, and curved, the 
numerous seeds conspicuously show their shape, which makes 
the pods look like a bird’s foot. 

ORNITHOPUS PERPUSILLUS. (Plate XV. Fig. 57.) Common 
Bird’s-foot. Yn every respect this is a most beautiful little 
plant, both as regards leaves, flowers and pods. It is found 
in dry and gravelly soil, and is generally not many inches 
long, but I have found it late in the autumn, from three to 
four feet in length. The stem is branched and spreading at 
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the base ; indeed it scarcely stands erect at any time. The 
pretty leaves are divided into from six to nine pair of oval 
leaflets, and a terminal one. The flowers are in small heads, 
three or four together, white with red lines, and quite minute. 
The curious seed-vessel has been described above, and is 
deserving of observation. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLORA. FABACES. 


MELILOTUS. (Merator.) 


Generic Character. Seed-vessel with one or few seeds, not 
opening naturally, longer than the calyx. Flowers in a long 
spike. 

MELILoTUs OFFICINALIS. (Plate XV. Fig. 59.) Common 
Yellow Melilot. Bushy places and way-sides produce this 
pretty delicate-looking plant. Its long spikes of small, 
yellow, butterfly-shaped flowers form an exceedingly beau- 
tiful object. The seed-vessel has two seeds, and is wrinkled. 
Corolla more than twice as long as the calyx. Stem erect. 
There is a white variety, or species, as some botanists make 
it, called MW. deucantha, which flowers later. 
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DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLOR2. FAaBACEs. 


TRIFOLIUM. (Trerott.) 

Generic Character. See page 163. 

Trirotium procumBENS. Hop Trefoil. This is a pretty 
species and very common. Yellow flowers in a small head, 
very thick together, and like the flower of the Hop, but 
more minute, and yellow instead of green. The leaves have 
stalks, leaflets rather heart-shaped. There is a smaller 
species. 

TRIFOLIUM FILLIFORME, Lesser Yellow Trefoil, like the 
last in general appearance, but much smaller, and the head 
of the flowers formed of a less number. Leaves almost 
without stalks. It is frequent on roads and dry pastures. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 
CALYCIFLORZ. FABACE. 
MEDICAGO. (MepIck.) 
Generic Character. See page 165. 


Mepicaco raucoata. Vellow Sickle Medick. The flowers 
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yellow, on a drooping spike. Seed-vessel very slightly 
twisted, and shaped like a sickle. Pastures and borders of 
fields produce this plant in tolerable profusion. 


SYNGENESIA. /MQUALIS. 


CoROLLIFLORH. ASTERACE. 


HELMINTHIA. (Ox-Toneve.) 


Generic Character. Calyx or involucre double, inner of eight 
close scales, outer of four or five large leafy ones. Pappus, or 
seed, feathery and stalked. Corolla strap-shaped. 

HELMINTHIA ECHIOIDES. Bristly Ox-tongue. From two 
to three feet high, stout, and rough with rigid prickles 
springing from tubercles, having three minute hooks at the 
apex. Leaves long and narrow, upper ones heart-shaped, 
and clasping the stem, all very rough. Flowers small and 
yellow. Outer part of the calyx heart- shaped. It is fre- 
quent in a clayey soil on the borders of fields. 
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SYNGENESIA. AUQUALIS. 


CoOROLLIFLORZ, ASTERACES. 


BIDENS. (Bur-maricoxp.) 


Generic Character. Calyx or mvolucre of many scales, outer 
ones foliaceous at the base. Corolla tubular, erect and parallel. 

Brpens cernua. Nodding Bur-Marigold. Frequently 
found on the sides of ditches and rivulets. From one to 
two feet high, and even more, branched and slightly hairy. 
Leaves smooth, deeply cut at the edges, but not divided. 
Flowers large, greenish-yellow, and drooping. Seeds flat 
and oblong, with two or three bristles at the top. 

Another species, B. tripartita, flowers later, and is dis- 
tinguished by the leaves being divided into three or five 
parts ; it 1s found in marshy places. 


SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. ASTERACEA. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. (Ox-nys.) 


Generic Character. Involucre hemispherical, formed by scales, 
the edges of which are membranous. No feathers to the seed. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM LEUCANTHEMUM. Great White Ox-eye. 
This flower is like a large daisy, the ray being white, and 
the centre yellow. Stems from one to two feet high. Leaves 
partly clasping it, oblong, obtuse, cut and divided at the 
base, lower ones with stalks. It is abundant in dry pas- 
tures, and very conspicuous. 

CHRYANTHEMUM sEGETUM. Yellow Ox-eye, Corn Mari- 
gold. Flowers large and yellow, the ray as well as the 
centre. Leaves clasping the stem, smooth, cut at the top 
and toothed at the base. One foot or more high, frequent 
in corn-fields. 


GYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 


PETALOIDES. ORCHIDACE. 


ORCHIS. (Orcuis.) 
Generic Character. See page 109. 


Orcuts ustuLata. Dwarf dark-winged Orchis. This 
species is found in dry chalky pastures, from four to six 
inches high. Calyx forming a covering like a_ helmet, 
within which are two small narrow petals. Lip white, with 
purple raised spots, the other parts of the flower being pur- 
ple. Leaves narrow and acute. A very pretty species. 
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Orcuis pyramipatis. Pyramidal Orchis. Found im a 
chalky or clayey soil, in pastures and waste places. The 
leaves are very sharp-pointed. Flowers of a delicate rose- 
purple, sometimes white, spirally arranged in a close, broad, 
and oval head; the lip has three equal and entire lobes, 
spur long and thin. 

Orcuis LatIFOLIA. Marsh Orchis. Hasily distinguished 
by the very long, narrow leaf, called a bractea under each 
flower; the latter vary from a pale rose colour to deep 
purple ; the lip dotted and marked with lines. It has broad, 
nearly erect, and sharp-pointed leaves. Common in marshes 
and damp meadows. 

Orcuis (Gymnadenia) conopsEA. Fragrant Gymnadenia. 
Common in chalky pastures, scenting the atmosphere with 
its fragrance. It is about a foot high, with leaves longer 
than any other species, the flowers in a long, rather thick, 
spike, and of a rose-purple colour. Spur long and narrow. 

Orcuis (Habenaria) virtpis. Green or Frog Orchis. 
In a gravell@ or rocky soil, in most parts of England, this 
species may be found, but not growing very plentifully any- 
where. It is easily known by the flowers being green instead 
of purple. The calyx and side petals are green, forming 
the helmet, and the lip is small, varying in colour from 
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yellowish-green to brown; the spur is very short. About 
eight inches high, leaves ovate and obtuse. One more 
curious species must be mentioned. 

Orcuis (Ophrys) ANTHROPOPHORA. Green-man Orchis. 
Not common, but found in Kent and the south-eastern 
counties, in chalk pits, and by road-sides in a chalky soil. 
The flower is said to be, in figure, like a human being, but 
it more nearly resembles some insects. However, it has a 
very singular appearance, though, perhaps, less beautiful 
than many others. The stem is about afoot high. Leaves 
mostly near the root. Flowers in a long spike. Helmet 
green. Lower lip yellowish, with a red or brown margin, 
divided into three long, narrow, segments, the middle one 
being considerably lengthened, and divided into two, thus 
forming the legs of the figure, the other two being the 


arms. 


GYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 


PETALOIDES. ORCHIDACE. ¥ 
EPIPACTIS. (He ttesorine.) 


Generic Character. Lip very concave at the base, the extre- 
mity undivided, or three-lobed, the middle lobe large, and as it 
were jointed. 
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EPIPACTIS GRANDIFLORA. Large White Helleborme. A 
beautiful flower, found in woods and thickets in a chalky 
soil. Stem about a foot high. Leaves not confined to the 
root like many of the Orchis genus, but scattered on the 
stem, without stalks. Flowers single and drooping. Calyx 
and petals nearly equal, large, oblong, white, including the 
small lip which is also white, but with a bright orange spot 
on the inner side. It is a beautiful flower, and is occasion- 
ally found of a purplish hue. 


DimciA. HEXANDRIA. 


PETALOIDES. TAME. 


TAMUS. (Buack Bryony.) 


Generic Character. Barren flower bell-shaped ; divided into 
six deep segments. Fertile, the same, but contracted at the 
neck. Berry having three cells. 

Tamus communis. Common Black Bryony. Common 
in hedges and thickets, but not in the north, or in Scotland. 
The stems are very twining, and ascend without the aid of 
tendrils, the tallest bushes hanging their fine red berries, 
in the autumn, above the head of the passer by. The 
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blossom is very pretty, being formed of numerous spikes of 
small whitish flowers, showing themselves, with the fine 
large, heart-shaped leaves, through and among the bushes. 
The root is black externally, whence its name. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


JULY. 


Summer flowers are now in perfection; and though we 
have lost the singular Orchis tribe, and some of the pretty, 
simple spring plants, we have many new genera which are 
interesting. Hitherto we have found but few of the com- 
pound flowers, such as the Daisy, Colt’s-foot, Dandelion, 
and others; but now they are beginning to be numerous, 
and during this and the following month there are several 
in blossom. We also find the St. John’s Worts, which 
are striking and pretty plants, with many others equally 
attractive. The corn-fields are in full beauty from the 
ripening grain, and the handsome flowers peculiar to those 
localities. Those who reside near heaths will have the 
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pleasure, too, of studying the species of the genus Lica, or 
Heath, the purple flowers of which make these otherwise 
barren-looking spots quite charming to the lover of botany. 
All nature is clothed in richer verdure; the variegated 
flowers wear livelier hues; and this appears particularly the 
case when seen early in the morning, whilst the dew is still 
on the leaves, the sun having not then dried up this refresh- 
ing moisture; and though, from this cause, morning is, I 
believe, not considered the best time for gathering flowers, 
as they are then full of sap (consequently losing their colours 
in the process of drying), it is certainly the most favourable 
time for seeing their beauty in perfection. 


DIANDRIA. MoNoGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACES. 


VERONICA. (SpEEDWELL.) 

Generic Character. See page 41. 

VERONICA SCUTELLATA. Marsh Speedwell. We can now 
find two more (and probably the last) specimens of this 
pretty genus. There are still six species, rarely found, 
which I shall have left undescribed, but if those already 
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mentioned have been met with, I am sure great interest is 
felt in the genus. The two following are found only in 
ditches and marshy places. The Scutellata is an elegant 
plant, with long, narrow leaves, a little toothed, and spikes 
of small flesh-coloured flowers, with darker bluish veins, 
proceeding from the leaves on long stalks. The stem is 
erect, as if designed to keep its delicate blossom from the 
boggy soil on which it grows. 

VERONICA ANAGALLIS. Water Speedwell. This is a much 
larger plant, between one and two feet high, and in some 
localities as much as four. The stem is erect, leaves long 
and toothed. Numerous long spikes, composed of bluish 
flowers, proceed from each side of the main stalk. 


DIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLORZ. LAMIACEA. 


SALVIA. (Sages, or Crary.) 


Generic Character. Calyx tubular and two-lipped. Corolla 
labiate, that is, having the lips of the flower open when it has 
arrived at maturity. 


SALVIA VERBENACA. (Plate XV. Fig. 60.) Wild English 
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Clary, or Sage. There are only two species of wild Sage 
found in England, one very rare, and this which is less so. 
A chalky or gravelly soil suits it best. It grows from one 
to two feet high, and has very wrinkled leaves, the lower 
being lobed, and on foot-stalks, the upper sessile (not 
stalked) less lobed, but more cut at the edges. A little 
leaf or bractea under each whorl of flowers, calyx large and 
hairy, corolla small, hardly projecting beyond the calyx, 
purple. The rare species, 

SALVIA PRATENSIS, Meadow Clary, or Sage, is found in 
Kent, near Cobham. It is much more handsome, on account 
of the flowers being comparatively very large, the petals 
purple, and three times as long as the calyx. 


TRIANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


GLUMACE. GRAMINACE®. 


PHALARIS. (Canary-erass.) 


PHALARIS CANARIENSIS. Cultivated Canary-grass. As 
many of my young readers may have Canary birds, which 
are so commonly fed on the seed which goes by their name, 

s 
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they will be glad to learn that the plant from which it is 
procured, is now naturalized in some parts of England, in 
consequence of having been much cultivated. It is a very 
handsome grass, with a large, round, solid-looking head of 
flowers, the calyx, or glume as it is called, is large, pale 
yellow-green, marked with deeper lines, and giving the 
whole a very pretty appearance. It is much cultivated in 
the Isle of Thanet. 


TRIANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


GLUMACESZ. GRAMINACES. 


ARUNDO. (RzEzp.) 


I shall pass over the Rushes, Spike Rush and Club Rush, 
for the specific distinctions would be very difficult to the 
young beginner ; but the Reed being so conspicuous a plant, 
must not be omitted. 

Arunpo Puraemites. Common Reed. This plant will 
not fail to attract the eye of botanists during this month, 
if they are in the neighbourhood of lakes and rivers, where 
it often abounds. It is sometimes six feet high, with long, 
narrow, sharp leaves, and heads of flowers of a purple-brown 
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colour, very handsome, and, when ripe, forming a large 
feathery spike, as soft as silk. It grows in large patches, 
and is not destroyed, as its leaves and stalks are useful in 
thatching, &c.; it is a harbour for aquatic birds, and shel- 
ters the delicate, bearded Titmouse. 


TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. DIPsACcEA. 
DIPSACUS. (TraseEt.) 


Generic Character. Flowers in a thick head; in some of the 
species almost as large as a hen’s egg, and somewhat resembling 
it in shape. 

Dresacus sytvsstris. Wild Teusel. A curious looking 
plant, found on road-sides and in hedges, and likely to attract 
attention when in flower. The large head is covered with 
sharp spines, and the lilac corolla peeps out between each. 
These spines, which are attached to the receptacle, in the 
species called Dipsacus fullorum, which is cultivated expressly 
for this use, have been employed for a singular purpose in 
manufactures. ‘It is called Fuller’s Teasel, on account of 
being used in dressing cloth, for which purpose the hooked 

s 2 
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scales of the receptacle are admirably adapted. These heads 
are fixed round the circumference of a large broad wheel, 
which is made to revolve, while the cloth is held against 
them. Its use is to draw out the ends of the wool from the 
manufactured cloth, so as to bring a regular nap upon the 
surface free from twistings and knottings, and to comb off 
the coarse and loose parts of the wool.” All mechanical 
contrivances hitherto invented, tear the cloth into holes 
during this progress. The fud/orum is scarcely found wild, 
and Dipsacus pilosus, the third species, is not common. It 
is smaller in size than the sylvestris, and the heads of flowers 
are round and hairy, the scales straight. 


TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
CoROLLIFLORZ. DIPSACE. 
KNAUTIA. (Kyavtta.) 
Generic Character. Jnvolucre (or leaves under the head of 
flowers) many-leaved. Calyx double, exterior minute, interior 
cup-shaped. Receptacle hairy. 


Kwnavtta arvensis. Feld Knautia. This plant has its 
flowers in heads also, with an involucre of many leaves under 
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chem, the flowers are lilac purple, and when fully expanded 
are very pretty ; the lower florets are large, and form a sort | 
of ray around the head. Lower leaves long and narrow, 
slightly cut, and hairy. A common plant in pastures and 
corn-fields, and easily distinguished if the reader is familiar 
with the sweet Scabious of the garden. 


TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. DIPSACE®. 


SCABIOSA. (Scasrovs.) 


The generic distinctions are nearly similar to the last; but 
the receptacle is scaly ; the general appearance is the same. 

Scapiosa succisa. Devil’s bit Scabious. Common in 
meadows and pastures. Not unlike the last, the head of 
purplish-blue flowers being somewhat similar. The leaves 
hairy, stiff, toothed, and oblong; root leaves oval, and gene- 
rally stalked. 

SCABIOSA COLUMBARIA. Small Scabious. The leaves of 
this species are much divided, and on long foot-stalks; the 
small leaves under the flower, called the involucre, are much 
larger than in the last; the flowers are purplish-blue, but 
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smaller, so that it is not difficult to distinguish it. It is 
abundant in chalky soil in waste places. 


TETRANDRIA. MOoONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLORZ. GALIACES. 


GALIUM. (Bzp-srraw.) 
Generic Character. See page 127. 


Gatium verumM. Yellow Bed-straw. Of this genus only 
two have yellow flowers, the Cruczatum, found in May, and 
the present species. It is very different im general appearance 
to the former, for instead of the minute yellow flowers 
growing in little whorls with the leaves, its blossom is in 
thick bunches at the end of the stalk, and as the flower is 
very small, it looks like a yellow feather. The leaves are 
about eight in a whorl, and very narrow. It is common on 
dry banks, sandy places, and sea-shores. Formerly employed 
in coagulating milk, and even now the Highlanders use the 
roots to dye red; they dig it up in immense quantities for 
that purpose in the Isle of Coll, one of the Hebrides, and it 
is said to yield as good a colour as the Madder. 
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Gatium pALusTRE. White Water Bed-straw. Generally 
growing in wet places, sides of ditches, lakes, and rivulets. 
Its leaves are long, and from four to six ina whorl. Flowers 
small, white, and growing in loose, spreading, branched 
clusters. The plant turns rather black in drying. 


— 


TETRANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORA. LINACE2. 


RADIOLA. (FLAx-sEED.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of four leaves united up to the 
middle, and mostly three-cleft. Petals four. 

RADIOLA MILLEGRANA. (Plate XVI. Fig. 61.) TZhyme- 
leaved Flax-seed. A most curious little plant, so minute 
that it is only likely to be observed by a botanist. It is 
scarcely more than an inch high, so that the whole plant 
lies in a very small compass. Its leaves are distant, entire, 
smooth, and, under a high magnifier, appear dotted. The 
minute flowers are on the top of the branches, single, and 
on short stalks. ‘The slender stem is repeatedly divided into 
two parts, or forked, as it is termed. It must be sought 
for on boggy soils and in the wet parts of heaths. 
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PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLOR®. PRIMULACE. 


LYSIMACHTA. (Looss-stRiFe.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into five. Corolla wheel- 
shaped, with scarcely any tube. Seed-vessed with one cell and 
ten valves. 

Three species of this pretty genus will most likely fall 
into the hands of the diligent student during this month. 

LysIMACHIA NEMORUM. Yellow Pimpernel, or Wood Loose- 
strife. A beautiful weed, and a great ornament to damp 
woods and shady places, where it is frequently found. The 
stem is creeping, leaves egg-shaped, poimted, and the small 
elegant yellow flower is placed ona long foot-stalk, pro- 
ceeding from the leaves. There are two of these to each pair 
of the upper leaves. 

LysIMACHIA NUMMULARIA. Creeping Loose-strife. As 
beautiful, but, perhaps, less elegant than the last ; found in 
shady places and pastures. Its stem is quite prostrate. 
Leaves rather heart-shaped, and blunt. Flowers large, 
yellow, and only one on each foot-stalk, though there are 
generally two placed together on the main stem. It is 
rather a showy plant when in flower, as the blossoms are 
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numerous and of a bright yellow. It is useful in rock work, 
and for covering unsightly ground, as it spreads rapidly. 

Lystmacuia vuueaRis. Great Yellow Loose-strife. In 
appearance a very different plant to the two mentioned 
above. It is erect, from two to three feet high, with large 
oval leaves on short stalks opposite to each other, or three 
together. A large branched cluster of flowers terminates 
the stem, the corollas of which are large, yellow, and hand- 
some. It grows on the sides of rivers and wet shady places. 
There are two other species; but they are rare. 


PENTANDRIA. MoNnoGynIiA. 


CoROLLIFLOR2. GENTIANACES, 


ERYTHRAA. (Cenravury.) 


Generic Character. Calyx five-cleft. Carolla funnel-shaped, 
and divided at the top into five parts. 

Eryturza Crentavrium. (Plate XVI. Fig. 62.) Common 
Centaury. Frequent in dry pastures, and on old walls. Its 
pretty red blossoms are not very unlike Jessamine in shape ; 
but so sensible of moisture that it is only seen expanding 
during the brightest sunshine ; indeed it begins to close 
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itself before twelve o'clock. It varies in height according 
to situation, from a few inches to more than a foot. The 
leaves are in pairs on the stem, those of the root spreading. 
Flowers rose-coloured and in bunches, the stalks of which 
are of various lengths. 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNITA. 


COROLLIFLOR. SOLANACES. 


HYOSCYAMUS. (HeEnsBanz.) 


Generic Character. Calyx tubular, divided into five. Corolla 
funnel-shaped, unequally five-lobed. Seed-vessel two-celled, 
opening with a lid. 

Hyoscyamus niceR. (Plate XVI. Fig. 63.) Common 
Henbane. A poisonous plant, yet valuable as a narcotic 
medicine. Found in waste places, especially in a chalky 
soil, often near towns and villages, and gathered by country 
people for smoking in cases of tooth-ache. The fruit is 
shaped like a bean, and appears poisonous to all animals ex- 
cept the hog. The stem is much branched, the leaves 
clasping it; flowers with scarcely any stalk, and the corolla 
of a dingy yellow, beautifully veined with purple lines. 
Calyx also veined ; whole plant soft and covered with hairs. 


aplum , Zz 


Kpilobrum hirsutum, Zoe 


Reeve, hith.ct amp - 
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The peculiar colour and appearance of the flower, and the 
fetid smell make it easily known. 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLOR2. SOLANACES. 
ATROPA. (Dwatz.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into five. Corolla bell- 
shaped, twice as long as the calyx, five-lobed. Berry of two 
cells, enclosed by the calyx. 

Atropa Bettaponna. (Plate XVI. Fig. 64.) Common 
Dwale, or Deadly Nightshade. One of our most poisonous 
plants. It is a tall, handsome herb, more than three feet 
high, with large undivided leaves, and bell-shaped flowers 
growing amongst them, of a dull purple colour, drooping, 
and on short foot-stalks. Berries shining, black, and very 
poisonous, and occasionally gathered by children and eaten, 
when fatal consequences follow if immediate aid is not pro- 
cured. Drinking plentifully of vinegar is said to counteract 
the effects. Unfortunately the plant often grows near towns 
and villages, thereby falling into the way of country children; 
and as the fruit resembles a small black cherry, they are 
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often in danger from this circumstance. It is also found 
among ruins. 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLOR2. SOLANACES. 


SOLANUM. (NicutTsHADE.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into from five to ten parts. 
Corolla of one petal divided into five, wheel-shaped. Berry 
roundish. 

SoLtanumM Dutcamara. (Plate XVII. Fig. 65.) Woody 
Nightshade. A very climbing plant, found in moist hedges 
and thickets, with heart-shaped leaves, upper ones axe- 
shaped. Flowers in drooping bunches, petals purple, turning 
back, with two green tubercles at the base of each. 
Anthers large, yellow, united into a cone-shaped figure, and 
projecting beyond the corolla. Berries green, but becoming 
red. Used in medicine like the two preceding. 

SOLANUM NIGRUM. Common, or Garden Nightshade. 
This differs from the last in having white flowers instead of 
purple, and black berries. It is frequent in waste places 
and fields, and is in flower till September or October. 
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PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACE. 


VERBASCUM. (MUuLLEIN.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into five. Corolla wheel- 
shaped, irregular. Stamens often hairy. 

Most persons have observed a large, very woolly-leaved 
plant on banks and waste places at this season of the year. 
It is the 

Verpascum TuHarsus. Great Muilleim. When in flower 
it is strikingly handsome, the blossoms large and golden 
yellow, growing in a long, thick, cylindrical spike. Leaves 
thick, excessively woolly on both sides, oval and oblong, not 
stalked, but partly clasping the stem. It requires a light, 
sandy, gravelly, or chalky soil. In some places this plant is 
called the Flannel Plant, from the dense, woolly covering of 
its leaves, which is frequently picked off for tinder. Three 
of the stamens are hairy, and two smooth. 

Versascum Lycunitis. White Mullein. Distinguished 
by the mealy down on the leaves, which is easily removed if 
the hand is passed over them. Flowers small and cream- 
coloured, very numerous on the spike, and it is remarked 
that when the plant is struck violently, the expanded 
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corollas fall off in a short time. Road-sides, in gravelly or 
chalky soil. 

VerBascum nicRuM. Dark Mullein. Banks and way- 
sides in chalky or gravelly soil produce this species, which 
is nearly the only one that has not woolly leaves. It has 
oblong, heart-shaped, stalked leaves, of a dark green 
colour, sometimes a little hoary underneath. Flowers in 
clusters on the long spike; corolla rather large and yellow, 
stamens with bright purple hairs. There seems to be no 
reason for its being called “ nzgrum,” except, perhaps, that 
the leaves are not white with the woolly substance peculiar 
to the other species. 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CoOROLLIFLORH. CAMPANULACEA. 


JASIONE. (SuHrnp’s-sit.) 


Generic Character. Corolla wheel-shaped, with five deep seg- 
ments. lowers collected into a head within a many-leaved 
involucre. 


JASIONE MONTANA. Annual Sheep’s-bit, or Sheep’ s-Sca- 
bious. A little bright blue head of flowers, surrounded by 
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an involucre, and the small stamens projecting beyond the 
corolla ; this makes it not unlike, in general appearance, the 
Scabiosa succisa, described before; but it is much smaller 
in all its parts, and the plant is not above six or eight inches 
high. Leaves narrow and hairy. It is found on dry heathy 
pastures. 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CoROLLIFLORZ. CAMPANULACES. 


CAMPANULA. (BELL-FLOWER.) 


Generic Character. Corolla bell-shaped, and divided at the 
border into five broad and shallow parts. 

Most of my readers will be familiar with some of the 
garden Bell-flowers, and will have no difficulty in distin- 
guishing the wild species. 

CAMPANULA ROTUNDIFOLIA. LRound-leaved Bell-flower, 
Hare-bell. The most common of all this pretty genus, 
found everywhere, on dry and hilly pastures, borders of fields, 
walls, &c., and known most familiarly by the name of 
“ Blue-bell.”’ The whole plant is slender and _ graceful, 
leaves on the stalk, long and narrow, root-leaves rather 
round and heart-shaped, whence the name. Flowers blue, 
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drooping, and a few together. This elegant flower is often 
spoken of by our poets. 

CaMPANULA PaTULA. Spreading Bellflower. Not nearly 
so common as the last, and the flower much more elegant. 
It seems to be confined to the middle and southern counties, 
and. even then is not very common; but in the deep lanes in 
Sussex it is occasionally met with. It is taller than the 
last, has longer leaves, which are also rough, and the corolla 
is not so blue, but purple, much more open, and less bell- 
shaped. In drying it loses all its beauty, and the flower 
turns white.* 

Campanuta TracueLium. Nettle-leaved Belt-flower. 
Frequent in woods, chiefly in the south. Leaves much like 
those of the Nettle, cut at the edges. Stem angular. Flowers 
large, deep blue, truly bell-shaped, and in small bunches. 

CAMPANULA GLOMERATA. Clustered Bell-flower. In dry 
chalky and clayey pastures, varying much in height, from 
three inches to a foot. Leaves rough, oblong, root-leaves 
stalked, those of the stem clasping. Flowers rather large, 
purple, in a cluster at the top. 

CaMPANULA HEDERACEA. ILvy-leaved Bellflower. A 


* Tf steeped in alum water before being dried, it will preserve the colour 
better: this method, indeed, succeeds in most flowers. 
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very pretty and delicate species, abundant in Devonshire, 
Cornwall, Surrey, and other southern and midland counties. 
Stem weak and fine. Leaves all stalked, heart-shaped, 
toothed, and smooth. Flower-stalks long, slender, generally 
terminal, each having a slender, bell-shaped blossom of a 
light blue, at first drooping, and then erect. The whole 
plant small and very elegant. 

CompaNnuLa HYBRIDA. Corn Bellflower. Found rather 
later than the rest, in corn-fields of a dry and chalky nature, 
but confined to the middle and southern countries. The 
stem simple or branched from the base, leaves oblong, and 
waved. Corolla purple, wide, and spreading; flowers few 
and terminal. There are still four species of this beautiful 
genus, but they will scarcely be met with by those new to 
the study. 


os 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. CONVOLVULACES. 


CUSCUTA. (Dopprr.) 


Generic Character. Calyx four or five cleft. Corolla bell- 
shaped, in four or five lobes. Parasitical plants, (growing on 
others,) without leaves, and having long, twining thread-like 
stems. 

£ 
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Cuscuta Eprraymum. Lesser Dodder. This singular 
plant is found frequently on Furze, Heath, and Thyme, in 
exposed places. It strikes root in the ground, but soon the 
stalk fixes itself on a neighbouring plant; the main root 
then withers, and the litte parasite obtains its nourishment 
solely from the plant to which it clings. Before the flowers 
appear, when nothing but the red thread-like stalks are seen, 
it has a curious appearance ; but the flowers are very pretty, 
the calyx red, and the corolla white, growing in little bunches 
of five or six together. The botanist must look narrowly 
for it in the situations above-named. It nearly destroys the 
plant on which it grows. There is another species, C. 
Europea, but not common, found on Nettles, Flax, &c.; it 
is much larger than the last, and its flowers are of a pale, 
yellowish rose-colour. 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLOR2. APIACE. 


CICUTA. (Cowsanz.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of five teeth, leafy. Petals white, 
and rather heart-shaped. Fruit roundish, contracted at the sides. 
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Involucre, or leaves under the umbel, of few divisions, those 
under the small umbels of many leaves. Stalks hollow. 

Cicuta virosa. Water Hemlock, or Cowbane. For- 
tunately this is not a very common plant, for it is a deadly 
poison to man, and though cattle are said to eat the young 
leaves, I imagine, from the name, that it is supposed to be 
injurious to them. It is an umbelliferous plant, appearing 
in ditches, and about the sides of streams. The stem is 
three or four feet high, hollow, and divided within by 
partitions, into cells. The leaves are twice divided, those of 
the root with more numerous divisions. Umbel of flowers 
proportioned to the size of the plant. 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. APIACEX. 


HELOSCIADIUM. (Marsuwort.) 
Generic Character. See page 135. 


HELOSCIADIUM NODIFLORUM. Procumbent Marshwort. 
Stem procumbent, leaves divided into distinct leaflets, which 
are ovate, and cut at the edges, those of the root sometimes 
having a lobe at the base. Flowers small, in umbels, without 
stalks, opposite the leaves. Sides of lakes and rivulets. 

T 2 
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Hetosciapium Reprens. Creeping Marshwort. The 
leaves of this species are broader, and the umbels have 
stalks, but in other respects it scarcely differs from the last. 
They are both found in watery places, the last particularly, 
in boggy meadows in Oxfordshire, Cambridgeshire, and 
Bedfordshire. 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. APIACEA, 


BUPLEURUM. (Harw’s nar.) 


Generic Character. No calyx. Petals roundish. Jnvolucre 
longer than the small flower, divided into five rather large leaves. 

Burteurum Rorunpirotium. Common Hare’s-ear, or 
Thorow Wax. Not very common, but generally found on 
dry and chalky soils, growing in corn-fields. It js easily 
known by its singular leaves, which are quite round at the 
base, pointed at the top, and the main stalk piercing 
through the middle of each, or nearly so. The flowers are 
small and yellowish, the involucre being large, and divided 
into five distinct leaves, a little tinged with red. 
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PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. APIACES. 
(ENANTHE. (Water Dropwort.) 


Generic Character. Calyx having five teeth. Petals nearly 
heart-shaped. No involucre at the bottom of the flower-stalks in 
some species, in others a few leaves. Partial involucre, (that at 
the top of the long flower-stalks) of many leaves. These stalks 
are of various lengths, forming a flat head of flowers. 

CinantHe crocata. Hemlock Water Dropwort. Among 
the umbelliferous plants, this is one very likely to catch the 
eye of the botanist when in flower. The umbel is large and 
handsome, some of the spokes long, others short, forming a 
flat head of little umbels at the top: the flowers white. The 
leaves are large, repeatedly divided and sub-divided. The 
stem is from three to five feet high, growing near watery 
places, by ditches and rivers. 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. APIACES. 


AHTHUSA. (Foor’s Parszzy.) 
Generic Character. No calyx. Petals heart-shaped. There 
is no involucre at the bottom of the large spokes of flower-stalks, 
but at the top, one formed of three drooping leaves. 
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Airuusa Cynapium. (Plate XVII. Fig. 66.) Common 
Fool's Parsley, or Lesser Hemlock. Common in fields and 
gardens, and easily known by the three leaves of the invo- 
lucre; it grows about a foot high, with a striped, branched, 
and very leafy stem ; leaves doubly or trebly divided. Um- 
bels of small white flowers on long stalks. The plant is 
poisonous, and the smell very disagreeable. 


Serene 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORE. APIACE&. 


CRITHMUM. (Sampurre.) 


Generic Character. No calyx. Petals rolled up. Seed- 
vessel with five elevated sharp slightly winged ridges. Both i- 
volucres of many leaves. 

CRITHMUM MaRITIMUM. Sea Samphire. Only found on 
the coast, and so frequently made into a pickle by the inha- 
bitants of watering places, that perhaps the reader may 
be familiar with it. There is another plant used as a pickle, 
and often passed under the same name, but it is considered 
inferior for the purpose. The Samphire is very succu 
lent; leaves divided generally into three long narrow parts, 
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and very fleshy. Stalks of the umbels rather thick, and the 
leaves of the involucre broad; flowers white. 


PENTANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. PLUMBAGINACES. 


STATICE. (Turirr.) 


Generic Character. Calyx funnel-shaped, dry, and membra- 
nous. Petals five, united at the base, bearing the stamens. 

STATICE ARMERIA. Common Thrift, or Sea Gilliflower. 
The species of this genus are all natives of muddy sea shores. 
This species, called Thrift, from its thriving everywhere, is 
found also on the tops of the highest mountains. It has 
heads of rose-coloured flowers, intermixed with rather shining 
scales, and below, an involucre of three brown membranous 
leaves. Leaves long and narrow. It is frequently found in 
gardens, as a border to flower beds. 

Statice spaTHULATA. Upright spiked Thrift. This has 
a very different appearance to the last. The pretty lilac 
flowers are in a large branching cluster, the leaves mostly at 
the root, and shaped like a tongue. It is found on the 
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south coast in several places, and on the north coast of 
Devonshire. Another species, 

Statice L~imontum, Sea Lavender, has longer leaves, 
sometimes exceeding four inches in length. The flowers 
greatly resemble those of the Spathulata. 


eee eee 


PENTANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ. LINACES. 


LINUM. (Fax.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of five leaves, remaining after the 
fruit is ripe. Petals five. Seed-vessel globular, with ten valves 
and ten cells. The genus takes its name from the Celtic word 
Tin, thread. 

Linum vsitatisstuum. Common Max. ‘This is the 
plant which yields the valuable flax so much in use. It is 
found wild in corn-fields occasionally, but is cultivated to a 
great extent in many places. From the seeds is expressed 
the oil, known as Linseed oil, and the refuse is made into 
cakes and given to cattle, which they greatly prefer to that 
made from rape seed; the seeds themselves are used for 
various medicinal purposes. ‘The plant has long and distant 
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leaves. Flowers rather large, purplish-blue, and very pretty. 
It is a slender plant, a foot or more high. 

Linum anevustiroLium. Narrow-leaved pale Flax. Very 
similar in appearance to the last, leaves narrow, flowers 
paler blue, and smaller in proportion to the size of the calyx. 
It is found in sandy and chalky pastures, principally near 
the sea. 

Linum catHarticum. Purging Flax. Much smaller in 
every respect, only about six inches high, stem slender, with 
opposite oblong leaves, and white, small flowers, drooping 
before expansion. Pastures and heaths are the principal 
localities, but it is almost everywhere abundant. 


nae re 


PENTANDRIA. HEXAGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ. DROSERACER. 


DROSERA. (SunpeEw.) 


Generic character. Calyx five cleft. Petals five. Plants 
having leaves clothed with glandular hairs, and curling inwards 
when they first begin to grow. 

DRosERA ROTUNDIFOLIA. (Plate XVII. Fig. 67.) Round- 
leaved Sundew. This interesting plant, found on bogs and 
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moist heathy ground, has its leaves round, and growing 
from the root. They are all covered with hairs of a reddish 
hue, from which proceed little drops of a sweet liquor, which 
attracts small insects, retaining them by its stickiness, whilst 
the leaf closes up till their struggles are over. Dead insects 
are frequently discovered on the surface, but it is difficult to 
say of what use they can be to the plant; perhaps the juices 
of the decaying insect may be valuable to its nourishment. 
The flowers grow on a stalk about four or five inches high, 
are white and very pretty. Another species, D. longifoha, 
is not so common, but easily distinguished, from the leaves 
being very long, tongue-shaped, and clothed with hairs in 
the same way as the rotundifolia. They both require 
searching for, on boggy heaths, as they are not conspicuous 
at a distance. 


HEXANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 


MoNOCHLAMYDEE. POLYGONACE. 


RUMEX. (Docx.) 
Generic Character. See page 138. 


I have mentioned two species of this genus distinguished 
by the acidity of their leaves, and called Sorrels ; the rest are 
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known by the name of Dock, and under that designation I 
have no doubt my readers are familiar with their large 
handsome leaves. It is only a practised botanist that will 
be able to distinguish the species by their flowers ; I shall 
therefore describe the most common by their leaves. 

Rumex Hypronapatuum. Great Water Dock. Found in 
ditches and on the sides of rivers. Leaves rather narrow, 
but a foot and a half long, this being the largest of the 
Docks, from three to five feet high. 

Rumex Crispus. Cwrled Dock. Way sides, and near 
houses. Leaves long, all waved and crisped at the margin ; 
two to three feet high. 

RuMEXx PRATENSIS. Meadow Dock. Road-sides and marshy 
places. Leaves broader and less curled than the last. 

Rumex acutus. Sharp Dock. Moist soils and watery 
places. Leaves oblong, heart-shaped, and pointed. 

Rumex puLcHer. fiddle Dock. Pastures and way-sides. 
Leaves shaped like a fiddle. 

Rumex optustrotius. Broad-leaved Boon Very common 
by way-sides, and in waste places. ‘Two to three feet high, 
distinguished by its broad and obtuse lower leaves, which 
are generally crisped at the edge. 

Rumex maritimus. Golden Dock. Marshes, principally 
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near the sea. Known by its narrow leaves, excessively 
crowded flower, and enlarged bright, almost orange-coloured 
petals. 


OcTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA, 


COROLLIFLOR&. GENTIANACEA. 


CHLORA. (YELLOW-wort.) 


Generic Character. Calyx below the fruit, of eight deep seg- 
ments. Corolla of one petal, nearly wheel-shaped. Seed-vessel 
of one cell, with numerous minute seeds. 

Cutora PeRFouIATA. Perfoliate Yellow-wort. A beau- 
tiful plant when well grown, and frequently found in the 
middle and southern parts of England, in chalky and hilly 
pastures. I have gathered it both in Lancashire, Notting- 
hamshire, and the Isle of Wight. The leaves are curious, 
appearing as if two opposite ones were joined together, and 
the stalk piercing them in the middle ; they are very smooth 
and shining. The bright yellow flowers, with the scarlet 
stigmas, are very elegant, and form a loose cluster. 


os 
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OcTANDRI Monoeynia. 


COROLLIFLOR2. ERICACE. 


ERICA. (Hearu.) 


Generic Character. Calyx below the fruit, of four leaves. 
Corolla of one petal, bell-shaped, or ventricose. 


We have only three species of this plant common in 
England. 

Erica (Calluna) vutearts. Common Ling. Common 
on all heaths and moors, and much used for brooms and 
fuel. It is a low, much branched, straggling shrub. Leaves 
very small, opposite, and closely wrapped one over the other 
in four rows. Flowers small, reddish, shining, drooping, 
and not stalked. Sometimes found white. 

Erica CINEREA. Fine-leaved Heath. Abundant on heaths 
and moory ground. Fasily distinguished by its long rows — 
of dark purple, bell-shaped flowers, the leaves being long 
and narrow. 

Erica TETRALIX. Cross-leaved Heath. Perhaps the 
most beautiful of the three, with its little head of delicate 
rose-coloured flowers, larger than either of the other species, 
and drooping gracefully at the top of the stalk. Sometimes 
found of a pure white. Leaves four in a whorl. These 
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three plants make the f+ 3 barren heaths look quite 
brilliant in this, and the following month. In Cornwall is 
found a beautiful species called 2. vagrans, which, at pre- 
sent, has not been seen elsewhere. 


OcTANDRIA. MONOGYNTA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. ONAGRACES. 


EPILOBIUM. (WiLLow-HERB.) 


Generic Character. Calyx above the fruit, divided into four, 
and falling off. Petals four. Seed-vessel very long, containing ~ 
many seeds, each having a tuft of hairs at one end. 

The seed-vessel, of all the species, when fully ripe, is a 
very pretty object, it divides at the top, and as it splits 
down displays the small seeds, each invested with a tuft of 
down; these hang to the pod for some time ready to be 
blown away, and spread about, as soon as they are thoroughly 
ripe. 

EPILoBium aNneustiroLium. Sose-bag Willow-herb. A 
very handsome plant indeed, and far from common, found + 
on moist banks and margins of woods, in Surrey and Sussex. - 
Stems from four to six feet high, leaves scattered, long and 
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narrow, smooth and veined. Flowers large, petals irregular 
purplish rose-colour, and placed.at the top of the pod, which 
shows itself before the blossom falls off. The flowers form a 
long spike, and are remarkably beautiful. It is cultivated 
in gardens. 

_ Eprnopium uirsutum. (Plate XVII. Fig. 68.) Great 
Hairy Willow-herb. 'This nearly equals the last in beauty, 
the flowers being very large, of a purplish rose-colour, but 
the petals are more regular in form. It is common on the 
sides of ditches, rivers, and lakes, and grows so luxuriantly 
in the Isle of Wight, that in some places it almost conceals 
the running stream. It is as tall as the last, but less 
elegant in form, the flowers not being in long spikes, but 

-. more in a cluster; the stem much branched, the leaves 
hairy, clasping the stem, rather long and narrow, and neatly 
~ cut at the edges. 

EPrILoBiuM PARVIFLORUM. Small-flowered Willow-herb. 
Frequent in marshes and watery places. Much smaller 
than the last in every respect. Stem nearly simple, leaves 
not stalked, rather long, downy on both ‘sides. Flowers 

_ very small, on a long pod. 


_.  Epmosium MONTANUM.~ Broad smooth-leaved Willow- 
herb. Frequent ont dry shady banks, walls, &c. Leaves 
* . 

* 
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with short stalks, oval, sharp-pointed, and deeply cut at the 
edges ; flowers larger than the last species. 

Eprtospium terraconum. Sguare-stalked Wellow-herb. 
Leaves long and narrow, no stalks, toothed. Stem with 
four angles. Common in watery places. 

Eprtopium patustre. Narrow-leaved Marsh Willow- 
herb. Boggy places, and the sides of lakes and ditches. 
About a foot high, flowers small, leaves narrow, and long, 
no stalks, scarcely cut at the edge, and, as well as the stem, 
nearly smooth. 


OcTANDRIA. 'TRIGYNIA. 


MoNOCHLAMYDE®. POLYGONACEZ. 


POLYGONUM.  (Prrsicary.) 


Generic Character. See page 217. 


Potyconum Facoryrum. Buck-wheat. This species is 
often cultivated for its seeds, with which poultry and 
pheasants are fed; but it is occasionally found wild on culti- 
vated land. It is an exceedingly pretty plant ; stem nearly 
erect, about a foot high, and branched. Leaves heart- 
shaped. Flowers pale red, in spreading bunches, and yielding 


vy 
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a curious shaped seed, of a light brown, streaked with black, 
three-sided and large for the size of the plant. 

Potyconum convotvutus. Climbing Buck-wheat. Fre- 
quent in corn-fields, twining amongst the corn, sometimes 
growing to a great length. The leaves are heart or arrow- 
shaped. Flowers greenish, on very long stalks, and numerous. 
Seeds three-sided. 

Potyconum ampHisium. Amphibious Persicary. A 
handsome species, growing by and in ponds, lakes, and 
ditches. Stem from two to three feet long, with numerous 
long smooth leaves, arising from sheaths upon the main stalk. 
Spikes of flowers, mostly terminal, of a bright rose-colour, 
and raising themselves above the water. Stem often taking 
root at intervals between the leaves. 


DECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ. CARYOPHYLLACESX. 


SAPONARIA, (Soapwort.) 


Generic Character. Calyx tubular, five-toothed, without 
bracteas at the base. Petals six. The claws as long as the 
calyx. Seeds globular, or kidney-shaped. 

U 
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SAPONARIA OFFICINALIS. Common Soapwort. This plant 
derives its names from its making a lather with water, like 
soap, and it is sometimes used for that purpose. It is found 
by road-sides, on the margins of woods, and hedge banks 
about cottages; so that formerly, in all probability, it was 
cultivated by poor people before soap was much used. It 
grows about a foot and a half high, with a stout stem, and 
many rather long leaves, each with three strong nerves. 
The flowers form a cluster at the top, and are numerous, 
large, and rose-coloured; the calyx is very long and 
tubular. 


DECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


. THALAMIFLORZ. CARYOPHILLACE, 
DIANTHUS. (Prnk.) 

Generic Character. Calyx tubular, five-toothed, with about 
four opposite scales at the base. Petals five. 

DiantHus ARMERIA. Deptford Pink. Not common, 
but found in waste places. About a foot and a half high, 
branched upwards. Leaves narrow, opposite, rather downy. 
Flowers in a thick cluster, petals rose-colour, with white 
dots, jagged at the edge, scentless. Another species of 
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Pink grows on old walls and castles, and is the origin of 
our garden Pink, though but a poor looking specimen by its 
side; it is called Dianthus caryophyllus, Clove Pink, Carna- 
tion, or Gillyflower. 


ooo 


DECANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ. CARYOPHYLLACE. 


AGROSTEMMA. (Cocktz.) 


Generic Character. Calyx tubular, with five teeth. Petals 
five, the border undivided. 

AcrostemMa GirHaco. Corn Cockle. A well-known, 
and ornamental plant in corn-fields; the flowers are large 
and purple; the calyx so peculiar that the plant is easily 
distinguished by it, the lower part being tubular and large, 
the upper part divided into very long, narrow leaves, which 
project beyond the petals. The plant grows about two feet 
high, branched, and erect, with long, narrow leaves, and 
every part clothed with silky hairs. Though admired by 
the lover of flowers, it is not a favourite with the farmer, 
for the numerous, large, black seeds are thrashed out with 
the corn, and injure the quality of the grain. 
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DoDECANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLOR2. LYTHRACES. 


LYTHRUM. (Purple Loosz-stRIFE.) 


Generic Character. Calyz below the fruit, tubular, with twelve 
teeth, alternately smaller. Petals six, fixed on the calyx. Sta- 
mens twelve, six shorter than the others. 

LyrHrum saticarta. Spiked purple Loose-strife. A 
very handsome plant when in flower, and sure to attract 
attention by its long spike of beautiful purple flowers, peeping 
above the Reeds and Rushes of the watery and marshy 
places where it grows. The stem is often three feet high, 
the leaves opposite, long, heart-shaped at the base, and 
growing mixed with the flowers, as well as at the lower part. 
I have found it in Surrey with the spike of flowers more 
than a quarter of a yard long. There is a small species, also, 
L. nyssoprrotium, Hyssop-leaved Loose-strife, growing in 
moist places in the east of England, not above six inches 
high, with small flowers. 
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DoDECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ. RESEDACE. 
RESEDA. (RockeEr.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of one piece, divided into many 
parts. Petals very unequal. Seed-vessel of one cell, opening at 
the top. 

ResEDA LUTEOLA. Dyer’s Rocket, Yellow Weed, or Weld. 
The two species of this genus are called Wild Mignionette, 
but more particularly the second. It will be found, on 
placing one of them and the garden species together, that 
they are very similar in appearance, though the cultivated 
plant boasts of its sweet scent, which its wild companion 
does not possess. The garden plant (Zeseda odorata) 
originally came from Egypt. ‘The present species produces 
a dye, and is used for giving cottons, silks, and woollens a 
yellow colour in various shades, by the use of alum, and 
the colour is very good and lasting. A blue tincture changes 
the dye to a fine green. The plant grows in waste places, 
frequently on a chalky soil, and particularly near the sea, 
where it often covers the top of the otherwise bare cliffs 
with its long spikes of yellow flowers. The leaves are long 
and undivided, which distinguishes it from the other species, 
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Resepa LuTEA, Base Rocket, or Wild Mignionette, where 
the leaves are very variable, but usually divided into three. 
Flowers a deeper yellow, and generally growing in the same 
places as the last species. 


DopECANDRIA. DODECAGYNIA: 


CALYCIFLOR&. CRASSULACES. 


SEMPERVIVUM. (Hovs&-Lzex.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into twelve parts. Petals 
twelve. 

SEMPERVIVUM TECTORUM. Common House-leek. A well- 
known plant, growing on cottage roofs and walls. Leaves 
thick and fleshy, collected together near the root. Flowers 
very handsome, and curious in structure; they have, in 
reality, twenty-four stamens, one at the bottom of each 
petal, producing pollen as usual ; the other twelve alternate 
with the petals, not possessing pollen like the rest, but 
little unripe seeds at the top. 
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IcOSANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLOR2. RosacEZ. 
SPIRASA. (Meapow-sweet, or Dropwort.) 


Generic Character. Calyx below the fruit, five-cleft. Peta/s 
five. Stamens numerous, inserted with the petals on a disk, 
adhering to the calyx. 

Sprr#a Unmarra. Meadow-sweet, Queen of the Meadows. 
A lovely plant, quite deserving both its pretty names. The 
small flowers are of a yellowish white, or cream colour, very 
numerous, and in a large loose bunch resembling a feather, 
which moves gracefully with the slightest puff of wind. 
The smell is very sweet ; but it contams so much Prussic 
acid, that it has been known to produce fatal effects on 
persons who have remained long with much of it in a close 
atmosphere. The leaves are handsome, much divided, the 
terminal one three-lobed, cut at the edges, and very white 
underneath. Stems from three to four feet high. It is 
tolerably common in meadows and on the banks of ponds 
and ditches. A more uncommon species, the 

Sprrza Finrpenputa, Common Dropwort, is found in 
dry pastures in a chalky or gravelly soil. Stem a foot high, 
leaves more divided than the last, and deeply cut at the 
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edge. Flowers yellowish-white, tipped with rose-colour. 
There is another species found in the north with rose-coloured 
flowers, S. Salicifolia. 

PoLyanpria. Monoeynia. 


THALAMIFLORZ. PAPAVERACES. 


PAPAVER. (Poppy.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of two leaves, which fall off. Petals 
four. Seed-vessel globular, flat at the top. 

This well-known genus of plants requires no very scientific 
description, for even those who have not thought much 
about plants are familiar with the form of the common 
species, 

Papaver Rumas, Red Poppy, which is a great ornament 
im our corn-fields, though I believe the farmer would rather 
dispense with its bright beauties. The petals are broad, 
deep scarlet, often black at the base, stem many-flowered, 
leaves divided, seed-vessel nearly globular. 

PapaveR bDuBIUM, Long smooth-headed Poppy, has a 
paler flower than the last, and an oblong seed-vessel. 

PAPAVER ARGEMONE, Long prickly-headed Poppy, has 
small flowers, petals narrow, and scarlet. Seed-vessel hairy 


and ribbed. 
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PaPAVER SOMNIFERUM, White Poppy, is the species culti- 
vated for producing opium; it has white flowers with a 
purple eye. Scarcely found truly wild in England. It is 
supposed to have been brought originally from Asia. Opium 
is a kind of thick white fluid which flows from the stem 
and seed-vessel on being cut: this, when hardened, is known 
by the name of opium cakes. 


PoLyANDRIA. MOoONOGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORA, PAPAVERACES. 


GLAUCIUM. (Hornep Poppy.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of two leaves, falling off. Petals 
four. Seed-vessel very long and narrow. 


Guavucium LureuM. Yellow-horned Poppy. This Poppy 
is easily distinguished from those mentioned above, not 
only by its colour, which is yellow, but by the great length 
of its pods, which are from six to twelve inches long. The 
leaves are of a greyish-green, and, as well as the stem, very 
smooth. ‘The beautiful yellow petals very soon fall off after 
the flower is gathered. It is found plentifully on sandy and 
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gravelly sea-shores, where it is a great ornament, growing 
frequently within reach of the spray from the waves. 


POLYANDRIA. MOoONOGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLOR-. CISTACE. 


HELIANTHEMUM. (Rock-rosz.) 


Generic Character. Calyw of three equal leaves, or five, of 
which the two outer ones are smaller. Petals five. Seed-vessel 
with three valves. 

HELIANTHEMUM VULGARE. Common fRock-rose. This 
pretty plant is frequent in dry pastures and on open downs, 
in chalky and gravelly soil. It is a procumbent little plant, 
its stem shrubby, leaves opposite, oblong, with a loose bunch 
of very pretty yellow flowers, the leaves furrowed, and the 
petals large for the size of the plant, and delicate looking. 
There are other species, but they are rare. 
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PoLYANDRIA. MOoNOGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLOR&. TILIACE. 


TILIA. (Lime.) 


Generic Character. Calyx divided into five, falling off. Peta/s 
five. Seed-vessel with five cells. Bracteas large. ‘ 

Tir1a Huropma. Common Lime, or Linden Tree. A 
handsome tree, not a native originally, but supposed to have 
been introduced by the Romans; or, as some say, not till 
1590, the two first being planted at Halsted, in Kent. It 
sometimes becomes a large tree, and is of very quick growth ; 
the wood is used by turners, and also for the carvings in 
wood which ornament our houses. Gibbons, who is much 
celebrated for the art, used it principally ; and if my readers 
have seen any of his beautiful works at Chatsworth, or 
Petworth in Sussex, they will feel a new interest in this 
tree. The flowers are curious, and have so sweet a scent, 
that they attract bees in great numbers; they are of a 
yellowish-green, five or six in a bunch, springing from a 
large, long leaf, or bractea, which falls off with the fruit 
when it is ripe. The leaves of the tree are large, round, and 
pointed at the top. It is said that Linnzeus, the botanist, 
derived his name from the Swedish designation of this tree, 
Tin; we call it Linden, or Lime. 
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PoLYANDRIA. MOoNoOGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLORZ. NYMPHAACE. 
NYMPHAHA. 


Generic Character. Calyx of four or five leaves. Petals 
numerous, larger than the divisions of the calyx. Stamens 
situated upon a fleshy disk covering the germen. 


NUPHAR. 

Generic Character. Calyx of five or six leaves. Petals 
numerous, small. Stamens upon the seed-vessel. 

Nympuma ALBA. Great White Water-lily. 

NvupHar Lutes. Common Yellow Water-lily. These 
two plants have been seen, doubtless, by most young people, 
on lakes and ponds in parks and gardens. The white Water- 
lily is found frequently in lakes and still waters in Scotland, 
and the yellow is common in many rivers and lakes. The 
latter smells like brandy, and by country people is called 
“brandy bottle.” 

POLYANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLOR®. RANUNCULACES. 
RANUNCULUS. (Crow-Foor.) 


Generic Character. See page 56. 


Plate 18. 


Betomica officmahs , Svezty 


Scutellaria galericulata, Liv: 
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Ranunevutus Lineva. Great Spearwort. The leaves of 
the two species now mentioned are different from the rest ; 
being long and narrow. Those of the Lingua are also cut 
at the edge, and slightly clasping the stem. Flowers large, 
handsome, and yellow. Common in wet places, growing 
two or three feet high. 

Ranuncutus Framuura. Lesser Spear-wort. Leaves 
narrow, stalked; the lower ones broader. Stem not upright 
at the base, and taking root. Very abundant on the sides 
of ditches. Nearly all the ten species I have described may 
be found in most neighbourhoods. 


ee me 


DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLORA. LAMIACE. 
THYMUS. (TuHyme.) 


Generic Character. Flowers whorled, or in a whorled head. 
Calyx with ten nerves, tubular, and with two lips; upper lip with 
three teeth, lower with two. Corolla with the upper lip erect, 
notch ; lower spreading, and divided into three. 


Tuymus serpyLtuM. Wild Thyme. Abundant on hills, 
heaths, and dry pastures, rearing its small, pretty head 
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of purple flowers just above the grass. The smell is very 
pleasant, resembling lemons. The flowers are in a head, 
the stalk branched, and trailing on the ground; leaves very 
small, oval, and opposite to each other. 


a 


DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


CoOROLLIFLOR®. LAMIACE. 


ORIGANUM. (Marsoram.) 

Generic Character. Flowers in spikes, or head, resembling a 
catkin (a long, round, hanging spike), and with many bracteas. 
Corolla with the upper lip erect, lower one divided into three. 

ORIGANUM VULGARE. Common Marjoram. Not unfre- 
quent on dry, hilly, and bushy places. Stems about a foot 
high. Flowers purple, in crowded heads; the bracteas 
tinged with the same colour. Smell fragrant. 


DimpyNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


CoROLLIFLORZ. LAMIACEA. 


TEUCRIUM. (Germanper.) 
Generic Character. Calyx tubular, five-toothed. Corolla with 
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the upper lip nearly wanting ; lower one spreading, and divided 
into three. Stamens projecting beyond. 

Teucrium Scoroponia. Wood Germander, or Sage. Very 
frequent in woods and dry places. It is very bitter, and 
sometimes used instead of hops by the poor. Stems from 
one to two feet high, leaves heart-shaped, stalked, downy, 
very much wrinkled, and resembling Sage. Flowers of a 
yellowish white, growmg in many long spikes, with the 
blossom all on one side. A pretty though not showy plant, 
and often found on commons, mixed with the Furze and 


Heath. 


DIpYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


CoROLLIFLOR&. LAMIACES. 


BALLOTA. | (HorEHounD.) 


Generic Character. Calyx funnel-shaped, with ten ribs and 
five teeth. Corolla with the upper lip erect and concave, lower 
one divided into three, middle lobe the largest. 

Bautota nicRa. Black Horehound. Very common, espe- 
cially i in the south, near towns and villages, by road-sides, 
and under walls. A shabby looking plant, exposed as it is 
to dust, and to be browsed on by passing animals. The 
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stem is from two to three feet high, with large oval leaves ; 
small purple flowers in whorls, which are divided into two 
bunches, not continued all round, as is usually the case. 


Ce IEEE 


DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


CoROLLIFLOR2. LAMIACE, 
BETONICA. (Betony.) 


Generic Character. Calyx with ten ribs, teeth equal and with 
along point. Corolla with the tube long and projecting. 

BETONICA OFFICINALIS. (Plate XVIII. Fig. 69.) Wood 
Betony. Nearly two feet high, with few leaves on the 
stalks, the lower ones rather heart-shaped, on long foot- 
stalks, upper not stalked, and oblong. Spikes of flowers 
oblong and thick, formed of many purple flowers, m whorls, 
close to each other; when the flower has faded, the points of 
the calyx show conspicuously. It is frequent in woods and 
thickets, showing its heads of purple flowers above the 
underwood. 
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DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


CoROLLIFLOR2. LAMIACES. 


STACHYS. (Wounpwort.)* 


Generic Character. Calyx rather bell-shaped, with ten ribs 
and five teeth. Corolla with the tube as long or longer than 
the calyx. Upper lip mostly arched, lower three-lobed. 

Stacuys syztvatica. (Plate XVIII. Fig. 70.) Hedge 
Woundwort. Woods and shady places produce this plant, 
which stands two or three feet high. Leaves heart-shaped, 
and tapering to a point, stalked, and deeply cut at the 
edges ; there are about six rather large purple flowers in a 
whorl; whole plant very downy. 

StacHys patustRis. Marsh Woundworts. This species 
grows In more marshy places than the last, and on the banks 
of rivers. It is tall. Its leaves are long and narrow, and 
not stalked. Flowers six or more in a whorl. The differ- 
ence in the leaves distinguishes this from the last. 

STACHYS ARVENSIS. Corn Woundwort. Frequent in dry 
corn-fields, and distinguished by its small size, weak stems, 
small and obtuse leaves generally stalked, and pale purple 


corollas, which are scarcely longer than the calyx. 


* This curious name probably arose from the plant being used to stop 
effusions of blood. 
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DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLOR2. LAMIACE. 


NEPETA. (Carmint.) 


Generic Character. Calyx tubular, with about fifteen ribs, 
five-toothed. Corolla with the tube growing beyond the calyx. 

NeEprTa CaTaRIA. Catmint. <A very pretty though not 
very common plant, requiring a chalky or. gravelly soil. 
The stem is two or three feet high, very downy, as well as 
the heart-shaped leaves, and whitish. Flowers very many, 
together in the whorls, white, tinged and spotted with rose- 
colour. Stamens red. 


DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLOR. LAMIACEA. 


PRUNELLA. (SELF-HBAL.) 


Generic Character. Calyx ovate, upper lip three-toothed, lower 
one divided into two, the lips closing over the fruit. Corolla with 
the upper lip nearly entire, and arched, lower one three-lobed. 

PRUNELLA vuLGARIS. Se/f-heal. Common in moist and 
barren pastures, growing close on the ground, leaves oblong, 
and stalked. Flowers violet-blue, very thickly whorled, so 
as to form an oblong spike, with a pair of leaves at the base, 
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and a pair of broad, heart-shaped bracteas beneath each 
whorl. 


DipyNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


CoROLLIFLOR2. LAMIACE®. 


SCUTELLARIA. (Sxkutt-cap.) 


Generic Character. Calyx broad, with a concave tooth on the 
upper side, its two equal lips closing after flowering. Tube of the 
corolla much longer than the calyx, upper lip straight and entire, 
lower one divided into three. 

SCUTELLARIA GALERICULATA. (Plate XVIII. Fig. 71.) 
Common Skull-cap. A very pretty genus, having two species 
of delicate plants, which must be sought for in watery places. 
The first and most common is found on banks of rivers and 
lakes, especially in stony places. It is eight or ten inches 
high, the leaves long, narrow, cut at the edge, and smaller 
ones mixed with the flowers which are rather large, bright 
blue and downy, the tube being long, and projecting much 
beyond the small calyx. When the corolla has fallen off, 
the four seeds at the bottom of the cup or calyx would be 
exposed to the weather; but the latter continues to grow, 
so that it fills up the opening, thus effectually securing the 

x2 
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seeds from harm, and when they are ripe the lid rises and 
they fall out. 

ScureLLarta MINOR. Lesser Shkull-cap. Moist heathy 
places, and by the sides of lakes. A diminutive plant, not 
above six inches high, leaves oblong, and on very short 
stalks, lower broader than the upper ones. Flowers pale 
reddish, or nearly white, in pairs, small and very pretty. 


DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 


CoROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACE. 


BARTSIA. (Barrsta.) 


Generic Character. Calyx tubular, mostly coloured. Corolla 
with a contracted month, upper lip arched, lower consisting of 
three lobes. Anthers hairy. 

Bartsta Opontitis. ed Bartsia. A very pretty plant, 
found in corn-fields and waste places, with many long, 
rather drooping spikes of reddish flowers, which are only 
placed on one side of the stalk; leaves long, narrow, and 
cut at the edges. 
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DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACES. 


EUPHRASIA. (Hyz-srieut.) 
Generic Character. Calyx tubular. Upper lip of the corolla 


divided, lower one formed of three nearly equal lobes. 

EUPHRASIA OFFICINALIS. Common Lye-bright. The 
English name is derived from its being used by country 
people for diseases of the eye. It is a delicate little plant, 
abundant on mountains and dry pastures. The flowers are 
extremely pretty, bright, and attractive, white or reddish, 
streaked with purple, and appearing towards the end of the 
branches, where they are often crowded. Its size differs 
much according to the situation. This plant and the fol- 
lowing are supposed, by the Rev. E. Sidney, to be parasitic 
on the roots of grass. 

DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA,. 


COROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACES. 


MELAMPYRUM. (Cow-wuzat.) 


Generic Character. Calyx tubular. Upper lip of the corolla 
compressed at the sides, turned back at the edge, lower lip 
three-lobed. 
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MELAMPYRUM PRATENSE. Common yellow Cow-wheat. A 
curious straggling plant, found commonly in groves and 
thickets, one foot or more high, slender, opposite branches, 
leaves in distant pairs, long and narrow. Flowers large, 
pale yellow, the corolla being four times as long as the 
calyx, the lower lip protruding out. The whole plant turns 
black when dry. It derives its name of Cow-wheat from 
the seeds resembling grains of wheat; but they are said to 
make the bread black when mixed with flour. There are 
other species, but they are rare. 


—— 


DIpDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLOREZ. SCROPHULARIACEZ. 


ANTIRRHINUM. (Snap-pracovn.) 


Generic Character. Calya divided into five. Corolla with the 
lips closed, and looking like a face, the lower part enlarged, but 
not spurred. 

ANTIRRHINUM Masus. Great Snap-Dragon. Flowers very 
large, generally purplish red, but often whitish, making it a 
conspicuous object on old walls and in chalk-pits. It is 
from one to two feet high, with narrow leaves; the blossom 
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in acluster at the top, and of very curious construction, the 
lips of the corolla closing tightly, and fitting most wonder- 
fully, though the bee manages to open them, and extract the 
sweets. Smaller insects have also strength to force a passage, 
but as the inner part is covered with a woolly substance, 
they cannot open it from within, and remain prisoners, only 
escaping by eating a hole in their prison walls. The Snap- 
dragon of our gardens is similarly constructed. 

ANTIRRHINUM ORONTIUM. Lesser Snap-dragon. This is 
a smaller plant, found in corn-fields, especially in the south, 
the flowers pink, few in number, and remarkable for the 
great length of the divisions of the calyx, particularly after 
the corolla is faded. Leaves long and narrow. It is often 
in flower till October. 


DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 
COROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACE. 
LINARIA. (Toap-Fiax.) 
Generic Character. See page 153. 


LryaRia ELATINE. Sharp-poimted Fluellen or Toad-flaz. 
If the Linaria Cymbalaria has been found (see p. 153) the 
rest of the genus will be easily recognised. The three 
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species mentioned now, are not very common, principally 
found in the east and south-west of England, the present 
being the most distributed. It is a very interesting little 
plant, with fine, trailing branches, spreading in all directions, 
broad leaves, most of them with two pomts near the stalk, 
and one at the top. Flowers on long hair-like stalks, small, 
yellowish, and the upper lip purple. The next, 

Linarta spurtA, Round-leaved Fluellen, is small, though. 
larger than L. elatine, the leaves rounder and downy, mostly 
alternate. Flowers with a large calyx. Branches trailing, 
growing in sandy corn-fields. 

Linaria minor. Least Toad-flax. This differs principally 
from the two mentioned above, by not being procumbent, 
and in the leaves, which are long, narrow, and obtuse; stem 
much branched, though not above six or eight inches high. 
Flowers small, purple, and yellow, stalked and growing 
singly. Sandy fields are the places in which it is found. 
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DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACES. 


SCROPHULARIA. (Frewort.) 


Generic Character. Calyx five-lobed. Corolla rather glo- 
bular, the mouth contracted, with two small lips. 


ScRoPHULARIA Noposa. Knotted Figwort. A frequent 
plant in ditches and thickets. The stem is square, two or 
three feet high, leaves triangular, sharp, and doubly cut at 
the edges. Flowers in a loose bunch, erect, small, and of a 
globular form, greenish purple, and not very conspicuous. 


DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 


CoOROLLIFLORZ. VERBENACES. 


VERBENA. (VeERvAIN.) 


Generic Character. Calyx tubular, with five teeth, one of 
them shorter than the rest. Corol/a tubular, irregular, and five- 
cleft. 

VERBENA OFFICINALIS. Common Vervain. A common 
plant on road-sides and waste places, especially near towns 
and villages. The stem is erect, hairy, leaves rough, long 
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and narrow, cut at the edge, sometimes divided into three 
deep segments. Spikes of flowers long, with the blossom 
small, distant, of a lilac hue. It is a curious circumstance 
that so insignificant a plant should obtain so much celebrity 
as this did in former times. Most nations venerate it, the 
ancients had feasts called Verbenalia, at which time the 
temples were strewed with this plant, and no incantation 
was considered perfect without it. The priests of Rome, 
Gaul, and Greece, used it, and even the Magi of India and 
the Druids of Britain. In some Welsh counties the plant is 
still known by the name of “ Enchanter’s plant.” It seems 
to have been thought useful in curing bites of various kinds, 
&c. &c. Gerarde, the old botanist, says, after speaking of its 
virtues :—‘“‘ Many odde old wives’ fables are written of Ver- 
vaine, tending to witchcraft and sorcerie, which you may 
read elsewhere, for I am not willing to trouble you with re- 
porting such trifles as honest ears abhorre to hear.” Our 
village doctresses still make use of Vervain tea as a strength- 
ening medicine ; it is bitter and astringent. 
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TETRADYNAMIA, SILICULOSA. 


THALAMIFLORA. CRUCIFER&. 


THLASPI. (PEnny-crEss.) 
Generic Character. See page 103. 


THLASPI ARVENSE. Iithridate mustard, or Penny-cress. 
Not common everywhere ; but found occasionally in fields. 
In the sandy soil of Sussex it is tolerably frequent, and 
attracts notice by its curiously winged seed-pouches, which 
are nearly round, and having a flat broad wing on each side 
not united at the top. The flowers are very small and 
white. Leaves smooth, oblong, arrow-shaped, and toothed. 
Stem about a foot high, and branched. 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 


THALAMIFLORA. CRUCIFER2. 


NASTURTIUM. (Cruss.) 


Generic Character. Pod nearly cylindrical, sometimes long, at 
others short, seeds in two irregular rows. Calyx spreading. 

NasTURTIUM OFFICINALE. Water-cress. This well-known 
plant, and wholesome salad, is frequent in brooks and rivu- 
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lets. Its lower leaves are large, consisting of five or seven 
distant leaflets, the terminal one being the largest and 
nearly round. Flowers small and white; pods about an 
inch long. 

NASTURTIUM SYLVESTRE. Creeping Nasturtium. Not so 
common, but growing in the same localities. It has yellow 
flowers, the pod is shorter, thicker, and curved a little 
upwards. 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 


THALAMIFLOR2. CRUCIFER. 


SISYMBRIUM. (Herpez Musrarp.) 


Generic Character. Pod rounded or angular ; seeds in a single 
row. Calyx spreading, sometimes erect. 

SIsYMBRIUM OFFICINALE. Common Hedge Mustard. Plen- 
tiful in waste places, and by way-sides. One to two feet 
high, with deeply cut leaves, the terminal lobe being very 
large, and the rest pointing rather towards the stalk, which 
forms what is called a rwncinate leaf. ‘The flowers are yellow, 
very small, and the pods closely pressed to the main stalk. 

SisyMBRIuM Ir10. Broad Hedge Mustard, or London 
Rocket. Tn waste ground, chiefly about London, where it 
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is sald to have covered the ground immediately after the 
great fire, but how it should have spread to so great a degree, 
in a short time, naturalists have not been able to explain. 
Its leaves are runcinate, as well as the above. Flowers yel- 
low, pods erect, and two inches long, which make it easily 
distinguished. 

StsyMBriuM SopHra. fine-leaved Hedge Mustard. 
Leaves doubly divided, slightly hairy. Petals shorter than 
the calyx, flowers small and yellow. Pods very slender, erect, 
and a little spreading from the stalk. It is a frequent 
species in waste places. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLOR&. FaBACES. 


GENISTA. (GREEN-WEED.) 
Generic Character. See page 161. 


Genista TINCTORIA. Dyers’ Green-weed, or Wood wazen. 
A much larger species than the two mentioned in May, 
frequent in thickets and borders of fields. The stem has no 
thorns, and stands about two feet high, with narrow, smooth, 
rather distant leaves. Flowers pale yellow, in a small spike, 
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foot-stalk very short, with a small leaf at the base. Used in 
dyeing yellow. Often giving a bitter taste to milk, when 
cows feed upon it, so that it is not a desirable plant in pas- 
tures. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. FABACE. 


LATHYRUS. (Vercuiine, Evertastine Pra.) 


Generic Character. See page 241. 


LATHYRUS PRATENSIS. Meadow Vetchling. Found fre- 
quently in moist meadows and pastures. Stems from two to 
three feet long, climbing. Groups of yellow flowers from 
two to eight in number. Two long, narrow leaflets, with the 
tendril, form the perfect leaf, and the stipules or leaflets at 
the bottom are arrow-shaped and large. Cattle are said to 
be fond of this plant. 

Latuyrus sytvestris. Narrow-leaved Everlasting Pea. 
Found in the middle and south of England, in thickets and 
hedges ; in the Isle of White, in profusion, climbing in all 
directions over the bushes, and covering them with its 
handsome blossoms, which are large, greenish, with purple 
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veins, four or five together. Leaves composed of a tendril 
and a pair of leaflets, two to three inches long. Stem five 
or six feet in length, with broad wings, or flat pieces on each 
side, as may be observed in the garden Everlasting Pea. 
Altogether a very handsome plant. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CALYCIFLOR2. FABACE®. 


VICIA. (Vertcn.) 
Generic Character. See page 241. 


Viera cracca. Tufted Vetch. This species differs 
from those found last month, by having many flowers 
grouped together instead of only one or two, or at most 
four, so that it will be distinguished at a glance, by its 
numerous, crowded, drooping bunch of flowers, of a fine 
bluish-purple colour. It is a very climbing plant, and fre- 
quent in bushy places. The leaf has many long, narrow 
leaflets. 
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DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 
CALYCIFLOR. FABACEZ. 
LOTUS. (Biro’s-roor TREFOIL.) 

Generic Character. Calyx tubular, five-cleft.  Seed-vessel 
cylindrical, spongy within, and imperfectly divided by cross 
partitions. 

Lorus cornicuLatus. Common Bird’s-foot Trefoil. This 
is a common plant everywhere. Its pretty heads of eight or 
ten bright yellow, and often red or deep orange flowers just 
rise above the grass, for the plant is very procumbent, and 
lies close to the ground. The leaves are formed of three 
oval leaflets. Another species, which greatly resembles it, 
but having a more erect stem, is the 

Lorus masor. Narrow-leaved Bird’s-foot Trefoil. Its 
flowers are also on long foot-stalks, but its place of growth 
is different, the former growing on dry soil, and the latter. 
on the sides of ditches, and in moist bushy places. 


POLYADELPHIA. POLYANDRIA. 
THALAMIFLORA. HYPERICACE. 


HYPERICUM. (Sr. Joun’s wort.) 


Generic Character. Calya with five leaves, below the seed- 
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vessel, five petals. Filaments united at the base into three or 
five sets. 

A very pretty genus, (and the only one in the class Poly- 
adelphia,) first shewing its bright yellow flowers in this 
month. ‘There are eleven species known, of which I shall 
mention the most common. 

Hypericum catycinumM. Large-flowered St. John’ s-wort. 
I mention this, not that it is commonly found wild, though 
it is said to be naturalized in Wicklow and Cork, and also 
in Scotland, but because, being cultivated in shrubberies, it 
may therefore be known to the reader, and thus the character 
of the genus be impressed on the mind. Its flowers are very 
large and solitary, and of a beautiful yellow. The five sets 
of stamens in the centre make it very handsome. ‘The 
leaves are oblong, and the stem shrubby, branched and 
square. 

HYPERICUM QUADRANGULUM. Sguare-stalked St. John’ s- 
wort. Frequent in moist pastures, sides of ditches, and 
rivulets. Stem herbaceous, four-angled, somewhat branched, 
leaves oval, with transparent dots seen when held to the 
light. Calyx leaves, long and narrow, flowers yellow, in a 
cluster at the top. Stem from one to two feet high. 

HYPERICUM PERFORATUM. Common perforated St. John’ s- 
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wort. This species, like the last, has transparent dots on 
its leaves, but it differs in having a two-edged stem, and 
minute black spots on the calyx, corolla, and often on 
the leaves. It is about two feet high, and its bright yellow 
flowers on the top of the stalk are conspicuous in the woods, 
thickets, and hedges where it grows. 

Hypericum uumirusum. Trailing St. John’s-wort. This 
is well named “ trailing,” for it hes flat on the ground, 
spreading out its delicate branches all round the root. Its 
small flowers are very pretty, and it is not uncommon in 
sandy and gravelly soils, or on stone walls. ‘The corolla and 
calyx are spotted with black like the last. 

Hypericum putcurum. Small upright St. John’s-wort. 
Frequent in dry woods and heaths, and distinguished by the 
leaves clasping the stem, and the flowers being very beautiful, 
in a loose bunch, yellow, and tipped with red whilst im bud. 
The anthers are also red. 


SYNGENESIA. /MQUALIS. 
COROLLIFLORZ. ASTERACES. 


CICORIUM. (Wuitp Succory.) 


Generic Character. Jnvolucre of eight scales, surrounded by 
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five smaller ones at the base. Feather of the seeds scaly, shorter 
than the seed, and having no stalk. 

Cicuortum Intrysus. Wald Suecory. Chiefly contined 
to a light soil, or one of a gravelly or chalky nature. It is 
a conspicuous plant when in blossom, as its flowers are of 
a bright blue, large, and rayed like a star, standing on the 
stalk in pairs, and very numerous. ‘The stem is from two 
to three feet high, erect, and branched ; the leaves are divided, 
the lower divisions turning towards the stalk. This plant 
might be termed the poor man’s clock, for it opens its blos- 
soms about eight in the morning, and closes them at four, 
when the sun is declining. It is said that the Egyptians eat 
great quantities of it. 


SYNGENESIA. /®QUALIS. 


COROLLIFLORZ, ASTERACEZ. 


ARCTIUM. (Burpocx.) 


Generic Character. Jnvolucre globular ; each of the scales of 
which it is composed have a bent hook at the extremity. 
Arctium Lappa. Common Burdock. Frequent on waste 
places and way-sides, growing three or four feet high, with 
¥ 2 
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very large lower leaves, stalked and heart-shaped. The 
flowers are purple, and the calyx or involucres, bemg covered 
with hooked bristles, they fasten themselves to clothes and 
the coats of animals, and by this means the seed is distributed 
from the parent stem. Small leaves are scattered amongst 
the flowers on the upper branches. 


SYNGENESIA. /AJQUALIS. 


CoOROLLIFLOR&, ASTERACE. 
CARDUUS (Tuistie), and CNICUS (PLume Tutsrtz,) 


Are two genera very difficult to simplify, and the young 
student must be satisfied with a general description, so as 
to have an idea of the genera without entering into specific 
distinctions. The generic difference hes in the pappus, or 
feathery wing attached to the seed, being in Carduus rough, 
and in Cuidus feathery. They have both a swollen znvolucre, 
prickly with spinous scales, /eaves and stalks more or less 
covered with prickles and spines at the edges; some are 
particularly so, and extremely difficult to be gathered, as the 
Cyicus Ertopnorus, Woolly-headed Plume Thistle, a large 
handsome species, found on limestone soil. They generally 
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grow from one to several feet high; but one species, Cuzcus 
acaulis, does not raise itself from the ground, its flower and 
leaves being stemless. The species of both genera are 
found on waste barren ground, and the seeds, which are 
very numerous, are much eaten by birds, particularly the 
goldfinch and linnet. 


SYNGENESIA.  A®QUALIS. 


COROLLIFLORZ. ASTERACE. 


KUPATORIUM. (Hemp aerimony.) 


Generic Character. Jnvolucre oblong. Florets few. Seed- 
vessel with a rough or feathery awn. 

KUPATORIUM CANNABINUM. emp agrimony. At first 
view this plant would scarcely be supposed to belong to this 
class; but a near examination will prove that it is a com- 
pound flower. It grows in watery places, and on the banks 
of rivers, from three to four feet high, branched, with large 
opposite leaves, divided into three or five parts, each part 
being long, narrow, and deeply cut at the edges, the middle 
lobe being the largest. lowers very numerous, small, pale 
reddish-purple, in a thick crowded head, something similar 
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to the flower of the valerian. It was formerly used medi- 
cinally. 
SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA. 


CoROLLIFLORA. ASTERACES. 
GNAPHALIUM. (Cupwzep.) 


Generic Character. Jnvolucre often with coloured membranous 
scales. Seed-vessel rough or feathery. Leaves all clothed with 
a white, soft down or wool. 

This is a curious genus of plants ; some of them greatly 
resemble the garden flowers called ‘ Everlasting,” and the 
leaves are very white, from a soft down which covers them, 
The flower we call “ Everlasting,” and the French “ L’um- 
mortelle,’ a native of Africa, is a species of this genus ; its 
botanic name is “ Gnaphalium orientale.’ We have one 
species, the flower of which almost exactly resembles it, the 
G. margaritaceum ; but it 1s not common. 

GnapHatium pioicum. Mountain Cudweed. Abundant 
on mountain heaths, but not common in other places. It 
is a pretty species, the flowering stem from four to eight 
inches high, and bearing several heads of flowers, the scales 
of which are often rose-coloured. The leaves are mostly 
near the root, small, and very white beneath. 
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GNAPHALIUM ULIGINosuUM. Marsh Cudweed. Found 
commonly in sandy and wet places, and where water usually 
stands. Differing in size, stem much branched, the leaves 
long and narrow, and both very much covered with white 
down. Flowers small, in crowded clusters at the end of 
the branches, amongst the leaves. Scales of the involucre 
yellowish-brown, shining and smooth. 

GNAPHALIUM MINIMUM. Least Cudweed. Frequent in 
dry and gravelly places. A small species about six inches 
high, very slender, erect and branched. Leaves small, 
narrow, acute, and soft with down ; flowers scattered on the 
upper stems, small, and without stalks. 

GNAPHALIUM GERMANICUM. Common Cudweed. Sandy 
and gravelly places, and dry pastures, produce this curious 
plant; its stem is about eight inches high, erect, clothed 
with downy, narrow leaves, and terminated by a globular 
head of small flowers, from beneath which grow other 
branches terminated in the same way, which may again be 
divided. By the old botanists this plant was called Herba 
impia, from its appearing as if the offsprmg were unduti- 
fully exalting themselves above the parents. One or two 
other species flower next month. 
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SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. ASTERACE. 


SENECIO. (Grovwpszz.) 


Generic Character. See page 65. 


SENECIO JAcOBEA. Common Ragwort. A large common 
plant by way-sides and in waste places, standing two or 
three feet high, with a branched stem, and much divided 
leaves. Flowers large, golden-yellow, m a cluster. This 
species is often in flower till November. . 

Senecio aquaticus. Marsh Ragwort. Growing in wet 
places, and by the sides of rivers and ditches. Flowers 
larger, and the leaves less divided than in the last. 


SYNGENESIA, SUPERFLUA. 


CoROLLIFLOR 2. ASTERACES. 


ACHILLAA. (Yarrow.) 


Generic Character. nvolucre oblong, imbricated. From five 
to ten flores in the ray. 


These plants are very much seen in pastures and way- 
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sides ; the first and most common is in flower nearly all the 
summer. 

ACHILLEA MILLEFOLIUM. Common Yarrow or Milfoil. 
The specific name is derived from its leaves, which seem 
divided into a thousand parts ; they are soft, as well as the 
stalk, which grows a foot or more high, and is crowned at 
the top by clusters of small, white, or sometimes rose- 
coloured flowers. 

ACHILLHZA Prarmica. Sneezewort Yarrow. Less common. 
Stem from one to three feet high, erect, and clothed with 
leaves, which are long and narrow, pointed, and finely cut 
at the edges; the flowers are white, both ray and disk. 
When dried, and made into a powder, it is employed to 
excite sneezing. 


SYNGENESIA. FRUSTRANEA. 


CoROLLIFLORZ. ASTERACE. 


CENTAUREA. (Knapwesp, BLUE-BOrTLE.) 


Generic Character. Jnvolucre imbricated. Corollas of the 
ray funnel-shaped, longer than those of the centre. 

CENTAUREA CYANUS. Corn Blue-bottle. This well known 
and beautiful flower is a universal favourite, and deservedly 
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so, not only from its form, but its colour, which contrasts so 
well with the ripe corn amongst which it grows. It stands 
two or three feet high, the stem and underside of the leaves 
covered with loose cottony down. ‘The leaves are long and 
narrow. Flowers large, handsome ; the centre floret small, 
and purple; those of the ray few, larger, spreading and of 
a beautiful blue colour. Scales of the involucre, or calyx, 
greenish ; the margins brown. 

CENTAUREA NIGRA. Black Knapweed. A common species 
in fields, with a curious involucre, each little scale being 
frmged with dark spreading teeth, like hairs, forming a 
beautiful object viewed through a glass. The florets are 
numerous, and purple. The plant is tall, being generally 
about three feet high; upper leaves long and narrow; lower 
toothed, and slightly divided. Cattle do not eat it. 

CENTAUREA SCABIOSA. (Greater Knapweed. Flowers 
much larger than the last, having a globular calyx with 
fringed scales ; but the hairs not so long; florets purple. 
and very numerous. Stem two or three feet high, erect, 
and much branched, leaves rather rough and divided, each 
part being long, narrow, and acute. 
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Monecia. MOoONANDRIA. 


MOoONOCHLAMYDEX. EUPHORBIACES. 


EUPHORBIA. (Spvrer.) 


Generic Character. See page 69. 


iuUPHORBIA HELIOscoPia. Sun Spurge. Well known 
to country people from its milky juice, which is said to 
destroy warts ; growing abundantly in waste and also cul- 
tivated ground. The umbel of green flowers has five 
principal branches, the bracteas, or large leaves under the 
blossom, are membranaceous, and the edges finely cut at 
the upper part. 

Evupnorpia Exicua. Dwarf Spurge. A small species 
frequent in corn-fields in a light soil. The umbel has only 
three principal branches, leaves long and narrow. It is not 
above six inches high, branched at the base. If one species 
of this genus be discovered, the rest will be easily known, 
the general characteristics being alike. 
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Monacia. TRIANDRIA, 


PETALOIDE. TYPHACE. 


TYPHA. (Cav’s-raiz, or REEDMACE.) 


Generic Character. Flowers collected into a very thick cylin- 
drical spike or catkin. 

TypHA LATIFOLIA. Great Cat’s-tail, or Reedmace. A very 
striking plant, sometimes six feet high, found on the borders 
of ponds and lakes. The leaves are very long, in some spe- 
cimens nearly an inch broad. The spike of flowers grows 
about a foot in length, of a greenish-brown colour; the 
fertile and barren catkins close together. When dried they 
make a good hat-brush, and, I believe, are used by the poor 
for that purpose, and also for brushing velvet, for which I 
should think them very suitable. The leaves are used for 
thatching, and in the manufacture of baskets and mats. 
There is a smaller species, 7. angustifolia, not so common as 
the last, with much narrower leaves, the catkins very long, 
slender, separated by an interval of an inch. 
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Monecia. TRIANDRIA. 


PETALOIDES. TYPHACE. 


SPARGANIUM. (Bur-REeEp.) 


Generic Character. Vowers in spherical heads, and very 
thick. Leaves long and narrow. 

SPpaRGANIUM RAMOSUM. branched Bur-reed. (Pl. XVIII. 
fig. 72.) A curious plant, growing by ditches, lakes, &c. 
Stem more than two feet high, with a few sword-shaped 
leaves, the lower ones triangular at the base. Flowers 
forming a round head, and in seed becoming as large as 
a marble, divided into a number of little seed-vessels. The 
flower is brown, and the seed-vessel green. ‘There is a 
smaller species S. szmplex, with pale yellow flowers, growing 
in ditches and stagnant water. Also S. xatans found in 
lakes, with very long floating stems. 


Monecia. TETRANDRIA. 


MoNOCHLAMYD®. URTICACES. 


URTICA. (Netrtz.) 


Generic Character. Barren flowers in loose racemes. Calyx 
four-leaved Stamens four. Fertile flowers forming a head. 
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I need only mention this piant to recall it to the mind of 
even those who have never thought of making plants a study. 
I will just observe that there are three species. 

Urrica piorca, Great or Common Nettle, which, though 
often a despised plant, and feared for its sting, 1s useful in 
several ways. In Scotland and Ireland the young tops are 
boiled and eaten by the poor, and the root, boiled with 
alum, dyes yarn of a yellow colour, and a kind of hemp is 
made from the fibres. This common plant is furnished with 
a most wonderful contrivance in its sting, which points out 
the perfect works of the Almighty, and ought to fill us with 
feelings of wonder, that so mean a plant as we deem it, 
should thus be furnished with such powerful means of 
defence. The hairs by which the leaves are covered, are of 
the same construction as the sting of the bee, first pene- 
trating the skin, and then infusing a poisonous liquid which 
causes all the tingling and annoyance. ‘The pollen is dis- 
charged from the anthers in jets like smoke, to enable it to 
reach the pistils of the fertile flowers. 

Urtica urEens, Small Nettle, is frequent in waste places, 
has opposite leaves, and the clusters of green flowers more 
simple than the larger species. ‘The most venomous of our 
nettles is the 
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Urtica PILULIFERA, Roman Nettle, which grows under 
walls and among rubbish, generally near the sea. Its flowers 
are in globular heads, instead of in long spikes like the other 
species. 


Mone@cia. POLYANDRIA. 


MoONOCHLAMYDS. SANGUISORBES. 
POTERIUM. (Satap Burnet.) 


Generic Character. J Vowers collected into a head, with three 
or four bracteas at the base of each. No corolla. Stamens very 
numerous and conspicuous. 

PoreRIUM SANGUISORBA. Common Salad Burnet. A 
very pretty plant, growing in chalky pastures, from one to 
two feet high, with beautiful leaves, composed of many little, 
round, deeply cut leaflets ; flowers in a head, of a dull purple 
colour, and the stamens showing conspicuously. It derives 
its name of Salad Burnet, from the leaves smelling and 
tasting like a cucumber, and it is eaten also as a salad. 
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Die@cia. PENTANDRIA. 


MONOCHLAMYDE®. URTICACE. 


HUMULUS. (Hopr.) 


Generic Character. Barren flower divided into five parts. 
Fertile, scales of the cone-shaped catkin large, concave, entire, 
each having a single flower. 

Humvtus Luputus. Common Hop. Another well-known 
plant, and scarcely considered a native, though it is now 
frequently found in hedges and thickets. Its long, climbing 
stems, handsome lobed leaves, and pretty heads of greenish 
flowers soon attract notice. It is the species used in beer. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


AUCUST. 


Tue labour, or rather the pleasure, of the young botanist, is 
in this month, beginning to decline in one respect ; for the 
number of new plants in flower is lessening considerably. 
The heat of July has brought so many plants to perfection, 
that the followmg month seems bare in comparison. The 
July flowers, however, extend their beauties over a con- 
siderable space of time, so that the barrenness of the present 
season 1s only in new productions. The rich and glowing 
scenes of summer are now spread abroad in all their attrac- 
tive beauty; fields of waving and ripe corn, trees in full 
leaf, orchards producing almost every tint in their ripe fruit, 
and hedges lively with the variety of wild flowers, form 
aliogether a lovely picture, and ought to raise in our hearts 
grateful feelings to Providence for all these beauties and 
| Z 
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blessings. But amidst this rich scene of vegetation, the 
idea of decay intrudes itself, and we see here and there many 
plants beginning to fade and wither, having fulfilled the 
objects for which they were created. Decay approaches, and 
now the order is reversed, the hope of spring, and the pride 
of summer must be cut off; but, happily, the decline of the 
year is so gradual, that it 1s not oppressive to the spirits, 
though occasionally a little regret may be felt at the loss of 
many of our summer favourites, which we see fading around us. 
I trust by this time many plants have become favourites 
with my young friends; familiarity with their names and 
properties is sure to attach them to these beautiful produc- 
tions, and those who before thought a country walk a dull 
affair, will now only have to gather a flower, and they find a 
subject of deep interest immediately, either in discovering 
its class or situation in the natural system, before referring 
to the book for its name and habits, or, if known, in thinking 
over its peculiarities. There is no such thing as a dull 
walk in the country to those whose attention has been turned 
to the study of nature ; and what study can be more elevating 
to the mind, or softening to the disposition, than those 
subjects which make us familiar with the works of God. 
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PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORZ. APIACES, 


APIUM. (Crtmry.) 


Generic Character. No calyx. Petals roundish, entire with 
a small point. wit roundish, contracted at the sides, double. 


APIUM GRAVEOLENS. Smallage, or Wild Celery. Not 
unfrequent in marshy places near the sea, plentiful by streams 
running into the ocean in the Isle of Wight. It is the 
origin of our garden Celery. The leaves are divided into 
three, with large wedge-shaped leaflets. It is an umbelli- 
ferous plant, the umbels generally having no stalk, and 
being of a small size. 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORA. APIACES. 
HERACLEUM. (Cow parsnip.) 


Generic Character. Calyz of five teeth. Petals rather heart- 
shaped. The lower or universal involucre falling off early, the 
upper consisting of many leaves. 


Ves 
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HeracteuM Sponpyiium. Common Cow-parsnip. Fre- 
quent in hedges, pastures, and bushy places. A large coarse 
weed, four or five feet high, leaves divided, rough and hairy, 
leaflets also divided, the last into three distinct parts, and all 
cut at the edges; where the leaf joins the main stalk there 
is a large swollen sheath. Umbels rather large, flowers with 
unequal petals. 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLORA. APIACES. 


DAUCUS. (Carrot.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of five teeth. Petals heart-shaped. 
Many leaves to both the zxvolucres. 

Daucus carota. Wild Carrot. Common in pastures 
and borders of fields, and the origm of our garden Carrot. 
Leaves very much divided and the leaflets also. The um- 
bels of flowers are remarkable for the large involucres, which 
are formed of many long narrow leaves. 
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PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 


MonocHLAMYD®. CHENOPODIACE. 
CHENOPODIUM. (Goosrroor.) 


A singular genus of plants, not beautiful, but useful for 
food in some countries, where they are eaten like Spinach, 
and in others burned with marine plants for the soda found 
in the ashes. ‘They are not striking im appearance, as their 
flowers are green and insignificant ; the leaves too are often 
of a whitish green, and several of them are low trailing 
plants, the rest tall. They are common on waste places and 
under walls ; but I must refer aspiring botanists to larger 
works on the subjects ; for the species are so familiar that 
they are difficult to describe in language sufficiently simple 
for beginners. 


PENTANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 


THALAMIFLOR®. HYPERICACES. 


PARNASSIA. (Grass or Parnassus.) 


Generic Character. Calyx deeply five-cleft. Petals five. 
Nectaries five, heart-shaped, fringed with globular-headed 
filaments. 
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PARNASSIA PALUSTRIS. Common Grass of Parnassus. 
This is one of our prettiest plants, blooming in marshy 
ground and wet places, more frequent in the north than the 
south. From one to eight inches high according to the soil, 
having large handsome yellowish-white flowers, with five nec- 
taries opposite the petals, frmged with white hairs along the 
margin, which are terminated by a yellow pellucid gland. 
Sowerby says, that the seed of this plant is formed “by one 
of the stamens at a time coming over the stigma, and retiring 
again as soon as it has shed its pollen. Its place is then sup- 
plied by another, till all have presented themselves in turn, 
when the stigma closes. Sometimes two come together or 
nearly so.” Leaves mostly at the roots, heart-shaped, on 
long foot-stalks, excepting one on the stem which has no 
stalk. The petals are prettily veined. 


OcTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 


MoNOCHLAMYD. POLYGONACEZ. 
POLYGONUM. (Persicaria.) 
Generic Character. See page 217. 


Potyconum pERsIcaRIA. Spotted Persicaria. Very 
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common on moist ground and waste places, and an exceed- 
ingly pretty species. The stems are erect and branched, 
one or two feet high, having long narrow leaves often spotted 
with dark marks. Spikes of rose-coloured flowers close to- 
gether, forming many pretty clusters. 

Potyconum Lavaruironium. Pale-flowered Persicaria. 
Frequent in fields and on way-sides. The spikes are oblong, 
and much lighter in colour than the last, pale green or almost 
white. The leaves larger, oval and long, with short stalks. 
Sometimes the main stalk is spotted. 

Potyconum Hypropiper. Biting Persicaria. This 1s 
distinguished by its many long, slender and drooping spikes 
of reddish flowers. Leaves long and narrow, waved, and 
unspotted. It is frequent by lakes and ditches, sometimes 
growing as high as three feet, but in most situations it is 
smaller. 


DIDYNAMIA, GYMNOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLOR®. LAMIACES,. 


MENTHA. (Mint.) 
Generic Character. Calyx equal, five-toothed, the mouth 
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naked or hairy. Corolla nearly regular, divided into four, tube 
very short. 

Most of the species of this genus may be known by their 
strong scent, which resembles that of Mentha viridis, the 
common Mint of the garden. They are handsome, and grow 
principally in watery places. 

Mentua sytvestris. Horse Mint. Common in England 
on damp ground, and by the sides of rivulets. Leaves ob- 
long, very acute, unequally cut at the edges, downy,. and 
hoary underneath. Spikes of flowers purple, with small 
coloured leaves under them, and the calyx very hairy. 

Mentna uirsuta. Hairy Mint. Frequent on the banks 
of rivers and in marshes. A handsome plant, but varying 
much ; sometimes the pretty lilac flowers are in a head, 
sometimes whorled, and at others forming a spike. The 
leaves are heart-shaped, cut at the edge, hairy and stalked, 
and often much crisped. Calyx hairy. 

MeEntTHA ARVENSIS. Corn Mint. Found in corn-fields, 
and therefore preferring a drier situation than the other 
species. The smell is said to be like decayed cheese. 
The flowers are in whorls, and have a short and bell-shaped 
calyx clothed with spreading hairs. Leaves hairy, egg-shaped, 
and cut at the edges. 
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MenrHa putecium. Penny-royal. This is the smallest 
of the genus, having prostrate stems, and small hairy leaves, 
which are egg-shaped. . Flowers very small, purple, and in 
whorls among the leaves. Smell strong; much used in 
medicine. Common by the margins of brooks, but rare in 
Scotland. 


DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLOR2. LAMIACES. 
GALEOPSIS. (HeEmp-Nnerrte.) 


Generic Character. Calyw bell-shaped, five-toothed, points 
sharp. Corolla projecting, the throat inflated, upper lip arched. 

Gatzopsis Terranit. (Plate XIX. Fig. 73.) Common 
Hemp-Nettle. Common in corn-fields and cultivated ground, 
growing about two feet high, the stem hairy and swollen 
below the jomts. Leaves egg-shaped, hairy, stalked and 
cut at the edges. Flowers purplish and often white. Points 
of the calyx very sharp and conspicuous. 

GALEOPSIS VILLOSA. Downy Hemp-Nettle. A beautiful 
species, found only in sandy corn-fields in Yorkshire, Lan- 
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cashire, and Nottingamshire. The flowers are large and 
of a pale yellow, which at once distinguishes it. The stem 
is not swollen below the joints; the leaves are oval, long, 
and narrow, cut at the edges, soft and downy. ‘There is 
another species, 

GALEOPSIs VERSICOLOR, which has yellow flowers also, 
with a broad purple spot on the lower lip, found in corn- 


fields in Norfolk. 


DipYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLOR2. LAMIACES. 


ACINOS. (Bast Tuyme.) 


Generic Character. Whorls few-flowered. Calyx tubular, 
and swollen at the base, one side projecting more than the 
other. Corolla, lower lip divided into three. 

ACINOS VULGARIS. Common Basil Thyme. A _ little 
plant not above eight inches high, found in corn-fields in 
light soil, and having a fragrant smell. Stem upright, with 
oblong leaves on short stalks, pomted and cut at the edges. 
Flowers bluish purple, about six in a whorl. A pretty 
plant, though insignificant in appearance. 
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DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLORA. LAMIACE. 
CLINOPODIUM. (Wut Bast.) 


Generic Character. Whorls many-flowered, with numerous 
narrow éracteas, forming a sort of involucre. Calyx tubular, 
with thirteen nerves. 

Cuinopopium vuLGaRE. Wild Basil. Not uncommon 
on hills and dry bushy places. Stem a foot and a half high, 
with soft hairs; leaves egg-shaped, cut at the edge, but not 
very clearly. Flowers in very crowded whorls, large, purple, 
soft and hairy, and the bracteas like little bristles. 


DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLORZ. SCROPHULARIACE. 
LINARIA. (Toap-Frax.) 


Generic Character. See page 151. 

Lryaria vuuearis. Yellow Toad-flax. A common but 
handsome species, and very conspicuous on the borders of 
corn-fields and in hedges. Stem erect, about two feet high ; 
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terminating in a spike of large yellow flowers, of two shades, 
and with a rather long spur; leaves numerous, greyish 
green, long and narrow. By some people it is called Butter- 
and-eggs, from its two shades of yellow. 


The Dwarf Furze, Ulex nanus, may now be found, 
seeming to take the place of the larger species, which has 
flowered all the spring. It is very like it, but smaller, 
with reclining branches, and the brown bracteas at the base 
of the flowers very minute, and closely pressed to the 
calyx. See page 65. 3 


SYNGENESIA. A®QUALIS. 


COROLLIFLORH.  ASTERACEZ. 


HIERACIUM. (Hawx-weep.) 


Generic Character. See page 166. 


Hieractum umMBELLATUM. Narrow-leaved Hawk-weed. 
Stony, rocky, and heathy places produce this species, which 
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is more easily distinguished than many of this intricate 
genus ; for the yellow flowers form nearly an umbel; that 
is, the flower-stalks all proceed from the main stalk at 
nearly the same point. The stem is erect, not branched, 
and with many long, narrow leaves. There are eighteen 
species of Hawk-weed. 

SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA. 


CoOROLLIFLOR2. ASTERACES. 


ARTEMISIA. (Wormwoop, or SourTHERN-WOOD.) 


Generic Character. Jnvolucre ovate or rounded, covered with 
scales. Petals of the ray long and narrow, tubular, and in one 
row. 

Not striking plants, the flowers being of a dingy yellowish 
brown. ‘There are only two common species. 


Arremista ABsINTHIUM. Common Wormwood. In dry 
soils about villages and waste places. About a foot anda 
half high, erect, leaves very much divided into narrow 
pieces, and clothed with short, silky down. Flowers dingy 
yellow, rather large and drooping, growing in an erect, 
leafy spike. It is an aromatic plant, and has been much 
used in medicine. 
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ARTEMISIA VULGARIS. Mygwort. Very common in 
hedges and waste places, growing three or four feet high, 
leaves divided, and very white underneath with down. 
Flowers brown, and in a long spike. A. campestris is the 
species so common in cottage gardens, and known by the 
name of Southern-wood, or Lad’s love; it is found wild, 
but very seldom. 


SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA. 


COROLLIFLOR&®. ASTERACE. 
ERIGERON. (FLEA-BANE.) 


Generic Character. nvolucre with many long narrow scales. 
The ray with numerous little, very narrow flowers or florets. 
Centre of a different colour to the ray. 

Erierron acris. Blue HMea-bane. A curious little 
plant, found on dry ground and walls. It will be known by 
its numerous feathery seeds, which have the feather or 
pappus very long and tawny-coloured, so that after the 
flower is past the seeds look lke little bunches of down. 
The flower has the centre yellow, and the ray purplish. It 
grows about a foot or so high, leaves long and narrow, and 
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the whole plant hairy. ‘The plants of this genus were used 
formerly to drive away fleas, whence the name. 


SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA. 


COROLLIFLOR2. ASTERACES. 
SOLIDAGO. (GoLDEN-RoD.) 


Generic Character. Jnvolucre with the scales lying close over 
each other. florets of the ray few and yellow. 

SOLIDAGO VIRGAUREA. Common Golden-rod. This plant 
was formerly very much used in medicine, or at least in 
surgery ; for it was supposed to cure wounds, and was 
brought from abroad in large quantities ; but now, I believe, 
it is not considered efficacious. Not very common, but 
often planted in shrubberies, as its bright golden-coloured 
flowers are showy. It is tall, with long narrow leaves, the 
lower ones being broader and stalked. The spikes of 
flowers erect and crowded. It might be mistaken for the 
great Rag-wort, Senecio Jacobea, did not the leaves distin- 
guish it. 
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SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA. 


CoROLLIFLOR2. ASTERACEE. 
PULICARIA. (FLEA-BANE.) 


Generic Character. Jnvolucre hemispherical, closely covered 
with narrow scales. Pappus double. lowers yellow. 

PULICARIA DYSENTERICA. (Plate XIX. Fig. 74.) Com- 
mon Elea-bane. his genus is distinguished from Erigeron, 
by both rays and centre being yellow; but whether this 
derives its English name from the property of driving away 
fleas also, I do not know. ‘This species is common in 
watery places, and its soft, downy leaves and flowers make 
it very pretty. It grows about a foot high, with many 
long, narrow leaves clasping the stem, and heart or arrow- 
shaped at that part, both stem and leaves very woolly. 
Flowers in small bunches, yellow, and with the ray longer 
than the centre part. This distinguishes it from 

Puricarta vuLearts, Small Mlea-bane, which has the ray 
scarcely longer than the centre. The leaves are long, half 
clasping the stem, and narrow at the base. The stem 
branched and hairy. It is found in moist sandy places 
where water has stood. 
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SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA. 


CoROLLIFLOR®. ASTERACES. 


PYRETHRUM. (Ferverrew.) 


Generic Character. nvolucre hemispherical, scales with a 
membranous border. lowers with a yellow disk and white ray. 
Very like the genus Chrysanthemum. Receptacle (the part re- 
maining after the seeds are pulled out) naked. 

PyYRETHRUM INopoRUM. Corn Feverfew, Scentless May- 
weed. Fields and way-sides common. Flowers large, upon 
long, naked stalks; ray white and large, disk or centre 
conical. Leaves divided into many hair-like segments. 
Stem about a foot high, branched, and spreading. Plant 
slightly aromatic. It is difficult to distinguish this from 
the following plant. 


SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA. 


CoROLLIFLORZ. ASTERACE. 
ANTHEMIS. (CHamomitz.) 


Generic Character. Jnvolucre hemispherical, scales with a 
membranous border. Receptacle convex and chaffy. 


AA 
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ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. (Plate XIX. Fig. 75.) Common 
Chamomile. To most persons the aromatic smell will be 
sufficient to distinguish the Chamomile from the Feverfew ; 
but it differs also from that plant in the receptacle, being 
chaffy. In the Feverfew that part is naked; so that when 
the seeds are taken away the part where they were fixed is 
left quite clear. This species has leaves very finely divided. 
Stem about a foot long, procumbent and much branched, 
each branch terminated by a single flower, the disk yellow, 
and ray white. The whole plant is very bitter, highly aro- 
matic, and much used in medicine. ‘This quality is strongest 
in the involucre, which contains an essential oil. Common 
in gravelly places. 


Diccia. HENNEANDRIA. 


MonocHLaMyD#®. EUPHORBIACES, 
MERCURIALIS. (Mercury.) 


Generic Character. See page 117. 

MercurRIALIs ANNUA. Annual Mercury. Not a common 
plant, but occasionally found about towns and villages in 
waste places. About a foot high, with opposite branches, 
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(the spring species not being branched,) leaves smooth. 
Flowers green, in long interrupted spikes. 


ee 


CRYPTOGAMIA. FILICEs. 


FoLiacE®. FILIcks. 


ASPIDIUM. (SuHIELp-FErn.) 


Generic Character. Seeds in round or kidney-shaped spots, 
arranged on each side the nerve of the leaflet. 

AspIpiumM FILIx mas. (Plate XIX. Fig. 76.) Blunt 
Shield-fern. To be found in every part of the kingdom ; 
most abundant in rich soils and shady situations. A beau- 
tiful species, making its first appearance in May, and pro- 
ceeding from the ground, rolled up imto a circle, then 
extending itself into the form of a hook; and lastly, ex- 
panding into the elegant shape it takes in maturity. Its tall 
and graceful fronds are arranged in a circle round the root, 
- and droop like feathers. The back of the leaf is covered 
with the seed in August; but it lasts green throughout 
great part of the winter, and often attains the length of two 
or three feet; the lower part of the stalk is covered with a 
brown, chaffy substance, which is remarkable in the young 
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leaves. The frond or leaf is beautifully divided down to 
the main stalk into long, narrow segments, which are again 
divided into little leaflets, most of which are covered by the 
kidney-shaped seed-cases. 


CRYPTOGAMIA. FILICEs. 


FoLIaAcEz.  FILIcEs. 


ASPLENIUM. (SpLEEN-wort.) 


Generic Character. Seed-cases oblong, and fixed near the 
veins of the leaflets. 

ASPLENIUM FILIX F@MINA. Lady Fern. Short-fruited 
Spleen-wort. This is the most elegant of our Ferns, greatly 
resembling the last, but much finer in all respects. It is 
more divided, for each leaflet seems to be again divided, or 
at least cut at the edges; the seed-cases are at first oblong, 
kidney-shaped, though when the seeds are ripening they 
look round. It is very delicate, for it soon droops after 
being gathered. ‘The root is black, fibrous, and wiry. The 
leaves appear in May, and are very similar to those of the 
jiliz mas. when they appear, being first in a circle, and then 
in the shape of a hook, but not so scaly. 

AspLentum TRicHoMANEs. Common wall Spleen-wort. 
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A most beautiful little Fern, and fortunately very common ; 
growing on rocks, banks, walls, and ruins. It is first seen 
in May and June, and soon arrives at maturity; but remains 
green throughout the winter. The frond is only a few 
inches in length, and narrow; the stalk is black, shining, 
and naked a third part of its length. The leaflets are dark 
green, and very numerous, egg-shaped, and a little cut at the 
edges; they are usually distinct and distant, though sometimes 
a little wrapping over each other. There are ten or twelve 
little seed-cases on the back of each; these, when ripe, are 
black, and run into one another. When the frond begins 
to decay, the leaflets fall off, and leave only the fine black 
stalk, which gives rise, I imagine, to the name of “ Maiden- 
hair,” which it sometimes receives. 


CRYPTOGAMIA. FILICEs. 
FoLiaAcE. FILICcEs. 
OSMUNDA. (Fiowertne Ferry.) 


Generic Character. Seeds contained in a cluster of spikes, 
corresponding to the shape of the frond, and placed at the top. 


OsMUNDA REGALIS. Common Flowering Fern. This is so 
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very different from the rest, that it cannot be mistaken. In 
the first place it is very noble in size, beng commonly seven 
or eight feet high, and has been found nearly twelve. In 
most cases it is erect, in large masses, so as to form a thick 
bush, at others, and near water, gracefully pendant. The 
young fronds first appear in May, arriving at maturity in 
August, and I have found it even earlier than this at the 
little village of Minsted, Sussex, where it’ grows abundantly 
in damp woods; its growth must therefore be very rapid. 
All the fronds do not bear seed; they are large, twice 
divided, and the upper one in those that are fertile is com- 
posed of a cluster of spikes covered with seed : these appear 
to have been leaflets; but the seed has completely changed 
their appearance. Withering, the botanist, calls this noble 
plant the “ flower-crowned prince of English Ferns.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SEPTEMBER. 


) THOUGH we have in this month some flowers left to make 
the hedges gay, still there are but few that now make their 
first appearance, and consequently the list for the following 

Be months will be short. The summer flowers are fast disap- 
_ pearing, and we shall soon entirely loose them; but there 
. are still some plants that may have been neglected, and no 
Ps botanist must omit this last opportunity. After this period 
“Botany must be pursued in the house; and much remains 
to be one i in arranging and studying the treasures procured 
during the s summer. * 
as Ferns are ee eed and are an extremely 
inte: resting class of plants : their elegance, curious fructifica- 
m, and beauty, (which they retain when dried,) will make 
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them favourites. After a little study, the common kinds are 
not difficult to determine. I have mentioned the ten most 
usually found in all neighbourhoods, and probably they will 
every one be discovered by the young and industrious student 
in the first season ; if so, I advise the purchase of Newman’s 
‘History of British Ferns,’ which is a valuable little work, 
and of which I have made great use in these descriptions. 
The elegance of the genera Asplenium and Aspidium must 
delight every one; and when the curious seed-vessel is exa- 
mined, and the species known, there will be much greater 
pleasure in meeting with them. ‘The discoverer of the 
Osmunda regalis will be charmed with its noble appearance 
and fine fronds. There 1s, therefore, still something to interest 
those who do not shut their eyes to the works of the great 
Creator of all things. - 


TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
PETALOIDES. TRIDACE. 
CROCUS. (Crocvs.) rk 

bs 


* 


pr 


Generic Character. See page 42. 


Orocus sativus. Saffron Crocus. This species is exten- 
sively cultivated in Essex for its stigmas or pistils, which are 
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called saffron; this beg so small a portion of the plant, 
it may easily be imagined how manyit must require to produce 
even an ounce weight of saffron. It is used as a medicine, 
and also in dyeing. The flower is purple, the stigma pro- 
truded, drooping, and divided into three narrow pieces. 


HEXANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 


PETALOIDE®. MELANTHACE. 


COLCHICUM. (Meapow Sarrron.) 


Generic Character. Flower witha very long tube arising from 
a sheath, bell-shaped, divided into six parts at the top. 

CoLcHICUM AUTUMNALE. Common Meadow Saffron. If 
a flower be found greatly resembling a crocus, but having 
six stamens, it 1s this plant. It is chiefly found in meadows 
and pastures in the north-west of England. The pale purple 
flowers arise from the bulb with a long narrow’ tube, sur- 
rounded with a sheath; but they do not perfect their seeds 
at this time of the year; for the flower withers and the seeds 
remain in the bulb till the next spring, when they rise up 
with the new leaves, and ripen during the summer. This plan 
is contrary to other plants, and is very singular. The leaves 
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are larger than those of the Crocus, and the tube of the 
flower much longer. 


ee 


DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


COROLLIFLORA. LAMIACE2. 
GALEOPSIS. (Hemp nerrze.) 


Generic Character. See page 345. 


GALEOPSIS LADANUM. Red Hemp Nettle. Found among 
gravelly, chalky, and limestone rubbish. The stem is not 
swollen under the joints, as in the ¢e¢rahit, and is about twelve 
inches high, with opposite branches, leaves small, long, nar- 
row, rather hairy, and slightly cut at the edges. Flowers 
purplish rose-colour, and the upper lip of the corolla slightly 
scalloped. 


DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


CoROLLIFLORZ. LAMIACE. 


MARRUBIUM. (Wurre Horenovunp.) 


Generic Character. Calya# with ten ribs and five or ten 
spreading teeth, the throat hairy. Corod/a with the tube extended; 
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upper lip cloven in two, and narrow, lower one in three lobes, 
middle one the largest. 

Marrusium vuLearE. White Horehound. Waste places 
and way-sides, frequent in England. About a foot high, 
bushy: everywhere covered with a white, thick woolly sub- 
stance, leaves roundish, toothed, and wrinkled. Flowers 
small, almost white, in crowded whorls. 


CRYPTOGAMIA. FILICES. 


FoLIACcEs, FILICEs. 


BLECHNUM. (Harp Ferry.) 


Generic Character. Seeds in cases which are long and narrow, 
parallel, and on each side the rib of the leaflet. 

BLEecHNUM BOREALE. (Lomaria spicant.) (Plate XX. 
Fig. 77.) Hard Fern. A common species of Fern, especi- 
ally in a poor light soil, on heaths and commons. It is one 
of those species that has both fertile and unfertile leaves or 
fronds; that is, the fertile have seeds at the back, and some 
are always without. The seed covers the under side of the 
little leaflets in the fertile frond, as they are very narrow, 
though the barren leaf is broader ; they are only once divided, 
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are long and narrow, and hang gracefully drooping, when 
growing on banks or steep places, which they sometimes 
cover with elegant drapery. They first appear above ground 
in April, and the seed becomes ripe m August and Sep- 
tember, the leaf continuing green and vigorous during the 
winter. 


PTERIS. (Brakszs.) 


Generic Character. Seeds arranged so as to form a narrow 
border to the edge. 

Preris aquitina. Common Brakes. This is the most 
abundant and common of our Ferns, covering almost every 
heath, wood and forest in the kingdom. It is very variable, 
sometimes being ten or twelve feet high, though the general 
size is about three. The frond is triangular in shape, and the 
whole plant elegant ; the roots are brown and velvety, and in 
the spring the young leaves or fronds come up bent or double ; 
they are often destroyed by the late frosts, and im the autumn 
are killed as soon as the frosts set in, turning of a deep 
brown colour, but do not fall for some time. It is a useful 
plant in many cases, beng mown down when dry, and 
used as fodder for cattle; also for packing fruit or fish. 
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The ashes are useful in the manufacture of soap and 
glass. 


ee ae 


POLYPODIUM. (Potyropy.) 


Generic Character. The seeds are in round masses placed 
along the leaflets. 

PoLYPODIUM VULGARE. (Plate XX. Fig. 78.) Common 
Polypody. Nery common, found under almost every hedge, 
and on stone walls and rocks. The young leaves first appear 
in May and June, but they remain green all the winter, and 
the seeds are ripe early in this month. It is an elegant, 
pendant plant, and often beautifully ornaments the stumps 
of old trees. It is long, narrow, and deeply divided into 
segments, upon which are placed the seed-vessels, which 
are yellow when becoming ripe. 


a ere 


ASPLENIUM. (SpLeen-wort.) 
Generic Character. See page 356. } 


AsPLENIUM ADIANTUM NiGRUM. (Plate XX. Fig. 79.) 
Black-stalked Spleen-wort. Common on banks and rocks ; 
but growing more luxuriantly on walls and ruins. The leaf 
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does not appear before June, and arrives at maturity in Sep- 
tember. When young it is erect, but becomes drooping. 
The leaf or frond is triangular, acutely pointed, divided 
into leaflets, each growing on the stalk alternately, the lower 
ones being again divided ; they are all neatly cut at the edges. 
The seed-cases are oblong, placed alternately on each side 
the mid-rib, and covered, when young, by a white scale-like 
skin; but as the seed ripens, these open, and then the leaflet 
is covered with a mass of rich brown seed. ‘The fronds are 
green throughout the winter. It is not so large as those 
before mentioned. 

ASPLENIUM RUTA MURARIA. Wall-rue Spleen-wort. 
Abundant on walls and ruins throughout the country ; much 
smaller than the last species. The roots and stalks black ; 
the little leaflets vary in form, but are mostly triangular or 
lozenge-shaped, and are more regularly divided into little 
leaves than those of most ferns; the seed, when ripe, covers 
the back completely, making a dark brown mass. It may 
be found green throughout the winter. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OCTOBER. 


‘THE observations made on the last month are equally, or still 
more, applicable to this advanced season ; for though a few 
flowers may yet be seen, not many new species will be dis- 
covered ; but if the young student has been tolerably indus- 
trious and successful in procuring specimens, there will be 
sufficient for amusement and interest in arranging the herba- 
rium, examining the treasures procured, and perfecting the in- 
formation acquired during the summer months. This informa- 
tion may be verified by comparing the opinions of different 
authors, and reading the various works on the subject which 
may come under the student’s notice. By these means a 
fresh stock of knowledge will be acquired, and stored up for 
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future use. The diligent study of the classification will also 
claim the attention of those who are really earnest in the 
pursuit, and will amply repay them by the increased facility 
and experience they will bring to bear on the subject, when 
the fire-side study shall be exchanged for the sunny ramble, 
and spring, with her fresh charms, shall invite the lover of 
nature again into the fields and woods. 


PENTANDRIA. MOoONOGYNIA. 


CALYCIFLOR&. ARALIACES, 


HEDERA.  (Lvy.) 


Generic Character. Calyx of five teeth. Petals broadest at 
the base. Berry with from three to five seeds, with the calyx at 
the top. 

Hepera Herrx. Common Ivy. This well-known plant, 
so common on old buildings, trunks of trees, &c., is now in 
flower, and attracts the wasps and bees, and even the 
beautiful peacock butterflies that are still to be seen ona 
sunny day; the flowers are not striking, being small and 
pale green, the berries smooth and black. The stems throw 
out roots, by which they adhere to hard substances. It is 
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observed that it is only the unsupported branches of Ivy 
that produce flowers and berries; if the branch has root or 
tendrils, it has not flowers. Helix is the name given to it 
by Pliny; it means winding about or twisting. Sheep are 
fond of this plant. A variety called Irish Ivy is of very 
quick growth, and has larger leaves. 


SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA, 


CoROLLIFLOR. ASTERACE. 


CONYZA. (SPIKENARD.) 


Generic Character. Jnvolucre roundish and scaled. ecep- 
tacle naked. Feather or pappus rough. 

Conyza squarrosa. Ploughman’s Spikenard. Frequent 
on chalky or clayey soil. Two or three feet high, leaves 
slightly downy, egg-shaped, long and narrow, cut at the 
edges, lower ones stalked. Flowers yellow, florets of the 
circumference very small and three-toothed. 
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CRYPTOGAMIA. FILICEs. 


FouiacE#. FILIcEs. 


SCOLOPENDRIUM. (Harr’s-Toncuz.) 


Generic Character. Seed-cases long and narrow, placed across 
the frond, which is not divided. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM VULGARE. Common Hart’s-tongue. 
(Plate XX. Fig. 80.) This Fern is easily known, as it has 
its frond undivided. It is narrow, and sometimes found two 
feet long, very ornamental in hedges and on banks, and 
from its peculiar form attracting notice. It makes its first 
appearance in April, and is erect, except the apex, which 
remajns rolled up for some time, but at last becomes pendu- 
lous; it arrives at maturity early in October, and remains 
green till the young ones again make their appearance. The 
seed-cases are long, narrow, and placed across the leaf in 
lines pointing to the mid-rib. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


NOVEMBER. 


FLoweRING plants are now over, and the ground is again 
nearly bare of verdure; still the pursuit need not be aban- 
doned, as Musci, Mosses—Jichenes, Lichens—and Fungi, 
Funguses—may now, and during the winter, be found in 
greater abundance than at other periods of the year. They 
may be discovered at all seasons; but when more conspicuous 
plants are faded, these very curious and interesting families 
come into view. The botanist should not only notice and 
examine trees, shrubs, and flowers, but even the smallest 
plants; for he will discover beauties and wonders in every 
investigation, and find that the same mighty power is exerted 
in the formation of the merest atom of vegetable life, as in 
the highest work of creation. 
BB2 
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I shall give in this chapter some little account of Mosses ; 
but as there are two hundred and ninety species found in 
the British Isles, I cannot enter into details, but must refer 
the student to Dr. Hooker’s work, called “ Muscologia 
Britannica,” which is entirely devoted to this family. These 
curious productions, some of which are so minute that it 
requires a good glass to see their construction, are found 
chiefly in damp and shady places; but they are not entirely 
confined to such localities, for some may be seen on thatched 
roofs, as Zortula ruralis, and T. muralis, on the tops of the 
driest walls. In dry seasons they become crisped and 
shrivelled, appearing lifeless; but a slight shower or the 
evening dew will revive them; even those that have been 
some years in the Herbarium may be revived by immersion 
in water. The greater number exist, however, in moist 
situations. Boggy and marshy places abound in them, and 
our climate being damp and mild, Great Britain is peculiarly 
rich in these productions; even the lofty Scotch mountains 
produce many very rare species. One of the most beautiful 
is the Bryum alpinum, tufts of which resemble purple velvet 
of the most brilliant colour. The soil on which Mosses will 
often grow is very remarkable; one is found only on the 
sides of pure chalk pits in Kent and Sussex; some 
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even on granite; others on calcareous rocks. One (Funaria 
hygrometrica) grows on old walls and buildings, and in dry 
and barren soils, but is sure to spring up wherever any 
substance has been burned, particularly where charcoal is 
made; it is wonderfully influenced by the state of the 
atmosphere, whence the specific name (/ygros, a Greek word 
signifying moist or wet). The stalk of the seed-vessel is 
straight during wet or damp weather ; but as soon as the air 
is dry, the stalk curls up most curiously; the seed-vessel 
is hid beneath the leaves, and by this means kept in a damp 
state. Some species (Splachnum sphericum and mnioides) are 
found only on the dung of animals, and particularly that of 
foxes. Dr. Hooker found Splachnum angustatum growing 
plentifully on the foot of an old stocking, near the summit 
of Ingleborough, Yorkshire. The same species was observed 
also on the half decayed hat of a traveller who had perished 
on Mount St. Bernard; and Captain Parry found it in the 
bleached skull of the Musk Ox, in Melville Island. A piece 
of leather, even, will often be found clothed with one of these 
minute plants. The trunks of trees are frequently covered 
with mosses, especially on the north side; they probably 
serve to protect the bark from severe cold, and insects are 
often found in great numbers beneath this soft covering. 
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They therefore, like the other various productions of nature, 
serve more purposes than one, and prove to us how wonder- 
ful are all the works of their great and benevolent Author. 
Most of the Mosses are so minute, that their vestigation 
is very difficult; some are scarcely visible to the naked eye, 
but their construction is as perfect as that of larger kinds. 
A few are considerable in size, even reaching the length of 
two feet; one (Polytrickum commune) is used in making 
brooms and hassocks; in Lapland it is very valuable. 
Linneeus says, “The Laplanders cut out a surface of this 
Moss, as large as they please, for a bed, separating it from 
the earth beneath; and although the shoots are scarcely 
branched, they nevertheless are so entangled by the roots as 
not to be separated from each other. This mossy cushion 
is very soft and elastic, not growing hard by pressure ; and 
if a similar portion of it be made to serve as a coverlet, 
nothing can be more warm and comfortable. The natives 
fold their bed together, tying it up into a roll that it may 
be grasped by a man’s arm; and thus, if necessary, carry it 
with them to the place where they mean to sleep the night 
following. If it becomes too dry and compressed, its 
former elasticity is restored by a little moisture.” 

All species of Mosses have leaves, though in some they 
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are only discovered by careful examination. They are 
found remarkably varied in form and structure. The surface 
is smooth, not hairy. Some do not possess nerves like other 
leaves ; but generally there is a single strong one running 
through the whole length, or two parallel to each other. 
The flowers, or parts of fructification, either spring from 
the extremity of the stem, as in those Mosses which grow 
upright, or from the sides of the creeping kinds. These 
seed-vessels, as they may be called, are of most extraordinary 
formation; the organs seem to be of two different kinds ; 
one produces a number of minute granules, which are con- 
sidered as real seeds, and therefore called the capsule; 
the other is termed the anther, and produces a fertilizing 
substance. The former is generally in the form of a cup or 
box, and when mature becomes the fruit ; it is open at the 
top, but covered till fully ripe by a lid called operculum, 
which is of various form, and at last falls off. Over this, in 
the young state, is what is termed the calyptra, shaped 
like an extinguisher, and covering the whole while growing ; 
it is often split on one side, as if to facilitate the fall when 
the time arrives that its services are over. The mouth of 
the cup, or capsule, is, In some genera, quite plain and 
naked ; in others furnished with a most beautiful and curious 
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apparatus of teeth, or a membrane like a fringe. These 
processes are sometimes single, sometimes double. There 
are either four, eight, sixteen, thirty-two, or sixty-four teeth, 
no Moss having ever been found with an intermediate 
number, They seem as if placed there to aid in discharging 
the seed when it is ripe. These seeds are as fine as dust, 
and are ouly dispersed in dry weather, when the teeth are 
spread out. Ina damp state of the atmosphere they close 
over the mouth of the capsule, and the seeds cannot 
escape. ‘The capsule, when ripe, is of a horny substance, 
very variable in form, oval, round, four-sided, pear-shaped, 
&c. &c. There is a small bag within to contain the seeds. 

Plants in the order Jungermaniacee are foul ePrineipally 
in wet ground, near rivulets, on moist banks, and similar 
places, but are not entirely confined to such situations. 
They are also often met with amongst Moss, and on the 
decaying stumps of trees. They differ from the Musei in 
general appearance, from the substance being more trans- 
parent, and the leaves being less like true leaves, but more 
like scales. The parts of fructification are also very singular; 
for when ripe they split into four, and discharge the 
seed ; this is only done when the atmosphere is dry, or when 
the sun shines upon them; before this occurs the seed- 
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vessel is globular. The seeds have among them a great 
number of little thread-like substances, which when exposed 
to the sun suddenly contract, and by that means cause them 
to fly in all directions. 

This account, though very short, will, I hope, excite my 
readers to examine these very wonderful productions; they 
will be amply repaid for the trouble, and find that the most 
insignificant weed is worthy of inspection, as being the work 
of Him who not only “by his strength setteth fast the 
mountains,” to raise our minds by their sublimity and 
grandeur, but also “clothes the grass of the field,” to fill 
our hearts with love, by the minute yet exceeding beauty 


which pervades every part. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


DECEMBER. 


A BRIEF mention of Lichens, Funguses, and Sea-weeds, 
will form the last part of this branch of Natural History. 
The reader must refer to works devoted to this portion of 
the subject, when more information is required. 

Licnmnns. Jichens. The characters of the order are as 
follows. Aerial plants (not deriving nourishment from the 
soil). Leaves and stem combined, and spreading either hori- 
zontally in the form of a lobed irregular plate, or rising erect 
with irregular branches, having disks or shields which pro- 
duce the seeds. 

Lichens are very valuable in preparing the ground for 
more important vegetables; they retain much moisture, and 
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even on the bare rock, upon which they are often fixed, will 
enable a few seeds of grass, and other small plants to grow. 
These wither, and in their turn afford nourishment to larger 
kinds, and thus a soil is formed by degrees on these other- 
wise barren spots. They themselves require no other 
sustenance than the moisture of the atmosphere; so that 
the roots fixes them to the rock, but is of no further use. 
They grow almost everywhere, on stone and wood, as well 
as in the soil. Some few are eatable, as the Cladonia rangi- 
Jerina, or Rein-deer Moss, as it is erroneously called, which not 
only forms the food of the useful animal from which it derives 
its name, but is used in this country medicinally. It has 
white stems, looking like wire, and forming a mass, which is 
seen on heaths amongst the green Moss. Others are used by 
the dyer. Various species form the weather-stains on old 
walls, and many beautiful kinds grow on rocks and stones. 
One found on the latter substance, of a green and yellow 
colour, is the Opegrapha saxatilis, or Map Lichen, as it re- 
sembles the marks used in delineating geographical plans. 
These kinds are nearly flat on the surface of the stone, but 
others curl up curiously at the edges, and are of a bright 
orange, sulphur, or ashy-grey colour, constituting the genus 
Parmelia. Others cover the trunks of trees in winter, and 
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are often called “Grey Moss,” but they are of the Lichen 
family; the principal is Lichen fastigiatus. There are 
several hundred species of this order found in the British 
Isles. 

Funet. Funguses. Aerial plants. No leaves or stem, but 
formed of a cap, the under side of which is either divided 
into lamellze (thin plates,) or a substance resembling sponge. 
A curious tribe of plants, of the same uses as Lichens in 
preparing the ground for larger vegetable productions. 
They are parasitic, growing principally on dead wood, 
leaves, and decaying animal matter, reducing these sub- 
stances to dust, and forming rich soils for the use of 
other plants, besides clearmg away what is useless, or might 
be injurious, if the process of decay were very slow. 

Some species are quite minute, others of large size. Of 
the former the Mould on cheese is an example; also the 
Rust in wheat, which is a fungus growing on the imside of 
the grains. The Dry-rot in wood is also a species of this 
family. It is very destructive to ships, and the timber of 
houses. The Mucor mucedo grows upon dried preserves. As- 
cophora mucedo is the mould on bread. Many are good for 
food, as Mushrooms, Truffles, Morels, and many more than 
people are generally aware of. The former are well known; 
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the two latter grow under ground, and dogs are taught 
to hunt for them by the smell, which is powerful. When 
thoroughly made to understand the scent, they will scratch 
on the ground underneath which they grow, and thus 
bring their situation to light. The Mushroom may be dis- 
tinguished from the Toadstool by the lamelle, or divisions 
on the under side of the cap being pink when young, 
and becoming brown in an old state. There is an immense 
variety of Fungi, many very handsome in appearance, being 
crimson, bright orange, or the most delicate dove colour, and 
of all shades. A few have an exceedingly unpleasant smell, 
and may be discovered by this means in the woods where 
they grow. In form they differ much; many are very 
elegant, being like a miniature parasol; others much thicker 
and rounder at the top; some appearing to have no stalk,— 
a mere round ball. 

Auca. Sea-weeds. Plants growing under water, both 
fresh and salt, with the stem and leaves combined into lobed 
divisions,—some so fine as to resemble hair. 

A few of the plants of this order are found in fresh water, 
as the green slimy matter in pods. Ulva thermalis grows 
in hot springs also; but the Sea-weeds are much more in- 
teresting, and we will confine our attention to them. They 
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are often passed over as of little importance; but many are 
distinguished for their beauty as well as their utility. Algee 
exist in all parts of the ocean; but they vary in different 
regions. They are in general attached to various substances, 
such as stone, rocks, shells, &c., though some are always 
free and floating. The usual colour is olive-brown, or 
green; but many are of a brilliant red, and others nearly 
black. They differ as much in size as terrestial plants, 
some attaining a great length. The Chorda filum, found 
in bays of the Orkney Islands, is occasionally thirty or 
forty feet long, often impeding the passage of the fisher- 
men’s boats. An American species has been procured, 
which measured a thousand or fifteen hundred feet. They 
must grow with great rapidity; for rocks that have been 
completely cleared are found again covered in six monthis, 
and some of the specimens had grown six feet long during 
that period. 

From several species of Sea-weeds Kelp is derived, which 
is of such use in the manufacture of glass and soap. They 
are reduced to ashes by burning, and this formerly gave to 
very many poor people an employment, which was the 
principal means of support in the Hebrides; but lately a 
superior kind, procured from a plant growing on the coast, 
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has been brought from Spain, and the demand for kelp has 
much decreased. 

Many Sea-weeds are used for food; the Rhodomenia par- 
mata is called Dulse by the Scotch, and Dillesk by the 
Irish, and is eaten in both countries. One or two species of 
Porphyra and Ulva, are brought to table under the name of 
Laver; also Alaria esculenta, known in Scotland by the name 
of badderlocks, or honey-ware. In Ireland the Chondrus 
cerispus, called Irish Moss, or carrageen, is an article of food. 
It forms a kind of d/anc-mange, which is very strengthening. 
The Fucus vesiculosus, which is so very common on all our 
coasts, produces, by burning, the valuable medicine called 
Iodine, which can also be procured from sea-water. All 
Sea-weeds are useful as manure, and are therefore exten- 
sively gathered for that purpose. 

T will close this account with a description of an easy 
method of preserving Sea-weeds, particularly the delicate 
kinds ; and a collection, nicely preserved and arranged, is 
very interesting. The specimens being brought home (and 
it is of no consequence if they have shrivelled or become 
dry, as they soon expand agam when placed in water) must 
be put one by one into a large basin of clean water. Have 
ready writing paper divided into pieces, (a quarter of a sheet 
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is a convenient size); then, when the weed is nicely expanded, 
and the dirt washed from it, place under it the piece of 
paper; and, when arranged as required, raise them both out 
of the water; then drain off the wet, and place them 
between two dry sheets of common paper, subjecting them 
to a slight pressure. The Sea-weed will generally adhere 
to the paper, causing no further trouble, and the specimens 
may be arranged in a book of blank leaves, the name bemg 
procured, if possible. or this purpose I recommend the 
Rev. D. Landsborough’s Popular History of British Sea- 
weeds, a very pretty and useful little work. 


I have thus brought to a conclusion this brief summary 
of a most interesting study, and when my readers have 
fully mastered the contents of this volume, I feel convinced 
they will not rest satisfied, but eagerly desire to gain more 
knowledge on the subject ; for which information it will be 
necessary to consult those more learned and elaborate works, 
which the insight they have now acquired will enable them 
to understand and appreciate; and if this little book assists 
in cultivating a taste for a rational, innocent, and ennobling 
pursuit, its purpose is completely answered, and the ambi- 
tion of the author fully gratified. 
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